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Orr THE BEATEN TRACK, Part Three 


Full coverage of the general debate at the thirteenth regular session of 
the General Assembly has necessitated postponement from this issue of the 
Review of the third instalment of the first-person articles under the title, “Off 
the Beaten Track.” These stories by technical assistance experts who describe 
their visits to remote places and out-of-the-way communities will be carried 
in a forthcoming issue. Part Three will contain personal accounts from the 
Gambia, Iran, the Federation of Malaya and the Moluccas. 
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GENERAL DEBATE 


DANGERS TO SECURITY, various ap- 
proaches to disarmament, control of 
outer space, harnessing the atom for 
industrial and agricultural development 
and the schemes for narrowing the 
still wide gap in living standards be- 
tween the primary producing coun- 
tries and those with highly developed 
industrial complexes were uppermost 
in the minds of participants in the 
General Debate at the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. During 
the debate, which closed on October 
7, representatives of 72 countries 
spoke. Among them were two Prime 
Ministers, 48 Foreign Ministers, and 
five Ministers of other cabinet rank. 

In a plenary meeting on October 8, 
the Assembly elected Argentina, Italy 
and Tunisia members of the Security 
Council. The six new members on the 
Economic and Social Council are 
Venezuela, New Zealand, the United 
States, Spain, Bulgaria and Afghani- 
stan. The three new members elected 
to the Trusteeship Council are Para- 
guay, Burma and the United Arab 
Republic. 


WORLD HEALTH 


WITH THE GOAL of curing seven mil- 
lion yaws patients in Africa in a 
few years, twelve million persons 
have been examined in the course of 
a current mass campaign, Dr. F. J. C. 
Cambournac, the World Health Or- 
ganization’s Regional Director for 
Africa, says in his annual report. Out 
of an estimated 2,300,000 leprosy 
cases in the area, the report says, a 
million are under treatment. In South- 
east Africa, a vast attempt at malaria 
education is taking place. WHO activi- 
ties in Africa emphasize strengthen- 
ing basic health services... . 

A continuing need for improvement 
in environmental sanitation through- 
out Southeast Asia is noted by Dr. 
Chandra Mani, of India, wHo Re- 
gional Director there, in his annual 
report. Expansion of public health 
services has been a _ feature of 
the past ten years in Southeast Asia 
and “perhaps it is just as well to have 
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a slight reduction in the tempo of 
these activities, as they were begin- 
ning to develop a little too rapidly and 
were not having sufficient time to take 
deep enough roots,” Dr. Mani’s report 
notes. Continuing problems include 
lack of funds for adequate staffs in 
health institutions, shortages of trained 
personne! and gradual disappearance 
of local facilities and resources that 
had been made available in earlier 
periods. ... 

“The incidence of plague has 
reached its lowest recorded level,” Dr. 
M. G. Candau, Director-General of 
WHO informed the wHo Expert Com- 
mittee on Plague, meeting in Geneva. 
According to the latest figures pub- 
lished by wHo, only 514 cases of hu- 
man plague were recorded in 1957 
throughout the world. In 1947 there 
were 90,000 cases and 45,000 deaths. 

“However, plague still represents 
an important public health problem in 
many countries,” Dr. Candau stated. 
Various species of wild rodents are 
involved in the epidemiology of the 
disease and may be the local reservoirs 
from which, under favorable condi- 
tions, infection can spread to the do- 
mestic rodent and to the human pop- 
ulation.”. . . 

A change in the pattern of health 
administration is occurring in a num- 
ber of countries of the Western Pa- 
cific, the wWHo’s Regional Director in 
that area, Dr. I. C. Fang, states in 
his annual report. Examples are mod- 
ernization and decentralization of cer- 
tain national health services, with in- 
creased attention to the needs of rural 
areas and integration of specialized 
campaigns into comprehensive public 
health services, the report indicates. 


REFUGEES 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
United Nations Refugee Fund has 
adopted a resolution in support of a 
proposal for a World Refugee Year. 
The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Auguste R. Lindt, 
was requested to bring the proposal to 
the attention of the General Assembly 
“as a practical means of securing 
increased assistance for refugees 


throughout the world, in accordance 
with the national wishes and needs of 
each country.” The initiative for a 
World Refugee Year was taken in the 
United Kingdom by the government 
and voluntary agencies. 


NEW BUILDING 


A MODEL of an office-apartment build- 
ing, proposed for erection on a site 
immediately north of the present 
United Nations Headquarters prop- 
erty, is on display in the second-floor 
lounge of the General Assembly hall. 


Office accomodations will cover the 
whole of the building site, bounded by 
the East River Drive and First Ave- 
nue and by 48th and 49th Streets. 
Some five hundred residential apart- 
ments are provided in a tower atop 
virtually the whole length of the office 
block and facing the United Nations 


TUTTO 


grounds. So far, thirty-seven delega- 
tions have expressed interest in about 
100,000 square feet of office space in 
the proposed building. The projected 
three-floor office area would provide 
a total of 280,000 square feet of office 
space. Occupancy is planned by Christ- 
mas 1960. 





NURSES’ PAY 


NURSES appear to be poorly paid in 
comparison with industrial wage earn- 
ers, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion reported to nursing experts from 
fifteen countries meeting in Geneva 
October 6-11. Comparing nurses’ pay 
with that of other groups, the report 
states that the hourly remuneration of 
staff nurses is “lower than the hourly 
rates for the lowest paid group of 
industrial workers in nearly half the 
countries covered.” In two thirds of 
the countries for which information is 
available for the two groups, ward 
nurses receive less than skilled in- 
dustrial workers. 

Annual vacations with pay compare 
favorably with those granted workers 
in other occupations, but nurses come 
out badly in paid time off on public 
holidays, the report states. It shows 
that the shortage of nursing staff ap- 
pears to be almost universal and more 
pronounced for professional nursing 
than for auxiliary personnel. Acute 
shortages exist in rural areas and in 
mental hospitals and for administra- 
tive, supervisory and teaching work. 


IGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


THE WORLD’s agricultural production 
declined slightly in 1957-58, marking 
the first check to a steady expansion 
which had continued since the end of 
the Second World War, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Uni- 
ted Nations has reported in its annual 
review of The State of Food and 
Agriculture 

The volume of international trade 


in agricultural products rose in cal- 
endar 1957 by 3 per cent over the 


previous year—"“a good deal less” 
than the 8 per cent average increase 
of the two preceding years. Aggregate 
world stocks at mid-1958 remained 
roughly the same as a year ago despite 
measures to restrain production and to 
dispose of surpluses in some countries. 


“TOGOLAND IS READY” 


By 1960 the trust territory of French 
Togoland will join the growing ranks 
of independent African states. Jacques 
Koscziusko-Morizet, of France, in- 
formed the Trusteeship Council on 
October 13 that, following negotiations 
between his government and Togolese 
representatives, 1960 has been set as 
the date for 
and the simultaneous termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement. Stressing 
the importance of this decision, Mr. 
Koscziusko-Morizet said that France 
had fulfilled all its obligations under 
both the Charter and the Trusteeship 
Agreement. He added: “The people 
have freely expressed their views on 
their system of government and their 


ogoland’s independence 
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future. The objectives laid down in 
Article 76(b) of the Charter have 
been attained. As the administering 
power we say to you ‘Togoland is 
ready.’ It is now for the United Na- 
tions as the other party to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement to crown the work 
thus achieved and to join with France 
in signing the birth certificate of a 
new nation.” 


WORLD BANK 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has re- 
ported that in the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1958, it set new records in 
lending and borrowing operations, dis- 
bursements on loans, and net income. 
The thirty-four loans made during the 
fiscal year amounted to the equivalent 
of $711 million, the Bank’s thirteenth 
annual report shows. Since June 30 
the Bank has made eleven additional 
loans and total lending has passed the 
four-billion-dollar mark. To date, since 
beginning operations in June 1946, the 
Bank has made 215 loans amounting 
to a net total of more than $4,094 
million in forty-nine countries and ter- 
ritories. By regions, loans to date in 
round figures are: Africa $518 mil- 
lion; Asia $1,195 million; Australia 
$318 million; Europe $1,186 million; 
Western Hemisphere $878 million. 

The Bank continued to cover out 
of its own resources all its operating 
expenses and continued to show a 
surplus of earnings over expenditures. 
Net income during the year amounted 
to $42 million, the highest figure yet 
recorded. The Bank’s reserves reached 
a figure of $350 million. 


POPE PIUS XI 

ALL COMMITTEES of the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly observed 
a minute of silence in tribute to the 
memory of Pope Pius XII. Dr. Charles 


Malik, President of the Assembly, and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
sent messages of condolence. Many 
heads of delegations also sent mes- 
sages. 

Dr. Malik’s message to H. E. Mon- 
signor Domenico Tardini, Pro-Secre- 
tary of the Holy See, said: “I extend 
to you and to the great Catholic 
family throughout the world my sin- 
cerest personal condolences on the 
death of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
With the passing of His Holiness the 
world has lost one of the greatest 
leaders of this age. Pius XII stood for 
truth, justice, peace and the ultimate 
verities. He stressed faith, reason and 
good works all his life. He never tired 
of exhorting the nations to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors. 
He has been truly called the apostle 
of peace and justice for our epoch. 
His Encyclicals will go down as among 
the greatest intellectual and spiritual 
documents of the recent past and per- 
haps of any age. I shall never per- 
sonally forget the profound impres- 
sion made on me by the private audi- 
ence which His Holiness granted me 
in January, 1957. Here was a man of 
undoubted tenderness, depth, humility 
and total dedication to God. The 
world is poorer today than before and 
while from now on it can knowingly 
profit only from his memory, writings 
and the other effects of his life here 
below, the faithful know that in addi- 
tion he will also be interceding for 
them and the world before God. A 
great man, a great leader, a saint has 
departed from the earth.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s message read: 
“With the passing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII this generation has lost 
one of its noblest sons and greatest 
leaders. He was a fighter for peace 
and good will to men, whose radiant 
faith, overflowing warmth of heart 
and deep wisdom gave him a unique 
influence. I share the deep sense of 
grief felt by all to whom the aims to 
which he devoted his life are sacred.” 


COUNT BERNADOTTE 


A SILENT CEREMONY marked the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Count 
Folke Bernadotte, of Sweden, assassi- 
nated on September 17, 1948, while 
serving as United Nations mediator 
in Palestine. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold placed a laurel wreath, 
tied with a blue ribbon inscribed with 
the words “The United Nations,” 
beneath the bronze plaque to Count 
Bernadotte in the main lobby of the 
General Assembly Building. Dr. 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, President 
of the General Assembly, Hashim 
Jawad, of Iraq, President of the Se- 
curity Council and Mrs. Agda Réssel, 
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Sweden’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations, were present as 
was Dr. Ralph Bunche, who succeed- 
ed Count Bernadotte in Palestine. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


DECLINES IN THE VOLUME of western 
Europe’s intraregional trade and its 
imports from overseas occurred in the 
last quarter of 1957, whereas exports 
to overseas destinations fell ap- 
preciably only in the second quarter 
of 1958, the latest Economic Bulletin 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe reports. 

Western Europe’s imports from the 
United States declined strongly from 
their exceptionally high levels of late 
1956 and early 1957 and in the first 
quarter of 1958 were almost $600 mil- 
lion lower than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1957. This steep fall was 
largely due to the disappearance of the 
special American deliveries made in 
1957 in consequence of the Suez crisis 
and a poor harvest in western Europe; 
but it also reflected the fact that, in 
western Europe, the weakening of do- 
mestic demand pressures in the course 
of 1957 had taken place from gen- 
erally higher levels of employment and 
capacity utilization than had existed 
in the United States and that there- 
fore the impact on the demand for 
imports was relatively much stronger. 

The Bulletin, prepared by the Re- 
search and Planning Division of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, also reports that the speed- 
ing up of the rates of growth of east- 
ern European industrial output, as 
compared with those registered in 
1957, has continued into the second 
quarter of this year everywhere except 
in Albania, while in the Soviet Union 
last year’s rapid rate of expansion has 
continued practically unchanged. 

Throughout that area the gross out- 
put plan for the first half of 1952 has 
been exceeded by a fairly large mar- 
gin and it is already clear that both 
the annual plan for this year and the 
1957 average rate of expansion will be 
surpassed everywhere — except pos- 
sibly in Hungary, where there are 
signs that the recovery is losing its 
momentum. 

The rate of increase in the value of 
trade between western and eastern Eu- 
reopen countries slowed down mar- 
kedly in 1957, according to the Bul- 
letin. 

Western European imports from 
eastern European sources including the 
Soviet Union rose by 12 per cent and 
exports to those countries by 16 per 
cent, compared with increases of 20 
per cent in both directions between 
1955 and 1956. The increase in this 
sector of Europe’s trade was, however, 
still considerably faster than in either 
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intrawestern European trade or west 
Europe’s total trade. 

The rise in western European im- 
ports from eastern Europe by 12 per 
cent conceals greatly divergent move- 
ments of Soviet deliveries and of those 
of other eastern European countries. 
Whereas the former rose by 30 per 
cent, the latter hardly increased at all. 
However, there was a break in the 
course of the year in the movement of 
exports from both the Soviet Union 
and eastern European countries. After 
the exceptional high rate of increase 
in Soviet exports in the first quarter 
of 1957, which was due largely to 
post-Suez petroleum exports, the rate 
of expansion slowed down markedly 
throughout the year. 

Deliveries from eastern European 
countries, which showed a rapid rate 
of increase in the first quarter of 1957, 
subsequently fell below the level of the 
corresponding quarters in 1956 as 
demand for Polish coal contracted in 
western Europe and the slowing down 
in the growth of economic activity in 
western European countries also began 
to curtail the rate of expansion in the 
exports of Czechoslovakia and eastern 
Germany, the report states. 


{NDEAN TEXTILES 


A DISPLAY at Headquarters of many- 
colored. woolen and cotton textiles, 
designed and hand-woven by _ the 
Ecuadorean Indians of the Andes, is 
sponsored by the International Labor 


Organization in collaboration with the 
Government of Ecuador. The exhibit 


includes rugs, carpets, bedspreads, 
shawls and ponchos turned out from 
the hand looms of ILo’s textile train- 
ing centre in the Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana in Quito. 

The textiles were produced in a 
handicrafts training centre set up as 
part of the technical assistance pro- 
gram undertaken in the Andes region 
by the United Nations and four spe- 


cialized agencies — the International 
Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the World 
Health Organization. The program is 
aimed at the improvement of living 
conditions of some six to seven mil- 
lion Indians on the Andean _ high 
plateau in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru 
and their integration into the life of 
their countries. 

The textile training centre is di- 
rected by Jan Schreuder of the Nether- 
lands, who has been employed by ILo 
since 1954. Mr. Schreuder is an artist 
who has lived in Ecuador for twenty 
years and is well acquainted with the 
various communities of Indians there. 
Here with his wife. Mr. Schreuder 
helps arrange the exhibit. 

Other projects of the Andean pro- 
gram include vocational training, set- 
ting up cooperatives, agricultural de- 
velopment, teaching reading and writ- 
ing, and health improvement. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


THe Soviet UNION has become the 
ninth state party, China the tenth, 
to the Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women. The Convention 
provides that neither marriage nor its 
dissolution, nor the change of nation- 
ality by the husband during marriage, 
shall automatically affect the nation- 
ality of the wife. Contracting states 
also agree that an alien wife may, at 
her request, acquire her husband's na- 
tionality through  specially-privileged 
naturalization procedures. The Con- 
vention became effective on August 
it, 1958... 

Finland has become the thirtieth 
country to accede to or ratify the 
Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women, under which women are 
entitled to vote, to hold public office 
and to exercise other public functions 
on equal terms with men. 


MONETARY FUND 


“IT IS DOUBTFUL whether, in the cir- 
cumstances of the world today, with 
world trade greatly expanded in vol- 
ume and value, the Fund’s resources 
are sufficient to enable it fully to per- 
form its duties,” a study distributed 
to the sixty-seven member govern- 
ments of the International Monetary 
Fund indicates. 

One of the functions of the Fund is 
to maintain a pool of currency from 
which a member may purchase for- 
eign exchange, paying with its own 
currency. Later, the member must re- 
purchase its own currency to main- 
tain the balance in the pool. 

“The Fund must remain prepared 
for diverse contingencies, many of 
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which cannot clearly be defined in 
advance,” the report says, noting that 
in the period when the Suez Canal 
problem was acute it could extend aid 
on a very considerable scale, as the 
bulk of its resources in gold and 
United States and Canadian dollars 
was intact. However, “the present 
situation is different,” for “there is no 
longer any great margin for the Fund 
to grant fully that financial assistance 
which, under its present practices and 
policies, should be available to its 
members.” 

At a meeting in October in New 
Delhi, the governors of the Fund ap- 
proved a United States proposal for 
an unspecified increase in the national 
quotas of the sixty-eight members 
The details will be worked out by the 
directors of the Fund. Present quotas 
for the Fund aggregate $9,088 million 

The world-wide economic outlook 
is greatly improved over a year ago, 
the Governors believe. It was general- 
ly agreed that the United States reces- 
sion had done less damage in the rest 
of the world than might have been 
expected 

But highly industrialized countries 
met the crisis better than the raw ma- 


terial producers did. Many delegates 


emphasized the continued vulnerability 


of underdeveloped countries in a 
period of declining raw material prices 
and the long-term these 
countries for assistance to 
speed economic development 

Libya has become a member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, with a quota in the 
Fund of $5 million and a subscription 
to the capital stock of the Interna- 
tional Bank of fifty shares with a total 
par value of $5 million. Libya also 
joined the International Finance Cor- 
poration The quota of Spain, an- 
other new member, in the Fund is 
$100 million and its subscription to 
the capital stock of the Bank is one 
thousand shares with a total par value 
of $100 million 


needs of 
outside 


INDIAN GENERAL AT UNEF 


MAJOR-GENERAL P. S. CHAWDHURY, 
Director of Supplies and Transport 
for the Indian Army, spent two days 
recently visiting the Indian contingent 
serving with the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Gaza Strip 
General Chawdhury inspected _ the 
Indian administrative troops stationed 
at the UNEF maintenance area at 
Rafah on the southern end of the 
Gaza Strip and later paid a brief visit 
to the headquarters of the First Para- 
chute Battalion at Deir El Ballah 
General Chawdhury congratulated 
the men for the excellent work they 
were doing with the “international 


force of peace.’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Henry Casot Lopce, the United 
States representative to the United Na- 
tions, has transmitted to the Secretary- 
General a check for $2.1 million for 
the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance. This brings to $8.1 
million the total United States pay- 
ments made during the current calen- 
dar year. The United States has 
pledged $15.5 million to the United 
Nations technical assistance program 
for 1958, provided this sum does not 
exceed 45 per cent of all contributions. 

Mr. Lodge has also transmitted to 
Maurice Pate, the Director of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, a 
check for $1,030,492. This payment 
brings to $5,565,623 the sum con- 
tributed by the United States on its 
pledge of $11 million for UNICEF's 
program in 1958. The United States 
contribution is subject to the provision 
that the United States share does not 
exceed 521% per cent of the contribu- 
tions of all governments. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY STAMP 


THE THIRD COMMEMORATIVE stamp 
of 1958 and a 4c regular stamp were 
issued on October 24. The United Na- 
tions Day which honors the 
Economic and Social Council, is the 
third in a series depicting the main 
organs of the United Nations. It was 
issued in the 4c green and 8c red 
denominations. The stamp is designed 
by Ole Hamann (Denmark) of the 
Secretariat Presentation Unit. A new 
4c orange stamp was also issued on 
October 24. The design is similar to 
that of the 8c regular stamp, and was 
prepared by Herbert Sanborn (United 
States) of the Secretariat Presentation 
Unit. 


issue, 


SUGAR UP 


WORLD SUGAR CONSUMPTION is eX- 
pected to be 43 million tons in 1958, 
5 million more tons than in 1955, 
Albert Viton, a sugar specialist and 
observer from the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, told the United Na- 
tions Sugar Conference, meeting in 
Geneva. The corresponding figure for 
1963 would be between 51 and 52 
million tons if production expands in 
the USSR and on mainland China as 
contemplated. The conference, which 
opened on September 22, is expected 
to last about five or six weeks. Its 
main task is preparation of a new In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement to re- 
place the present five-year one which 
expires at the end of 1958. 


{TOMS FOR ASSISTANCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC Energy 
Agency will participate in the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 


nical Assistance. The decision was 
taken at the second session of the 
IAEA General Conference which ended 
in Vienna on October 4. 

An administrative budget based on 
assessed contributions by member gov- 
ernments of $5,225,000 was voted. 
The target for the general fund, made 
up of voluntary contributions, for op- 
erational programs was set at $1,500,- 
000. Of this amount, $850,000 was 
pledged by twenty-two countries. Sev- 
eral other countries indicated their 
willingness to contribute. Approxi- 
mately 325 members of delegations 
representing sixty-six of the agency’s 
sixty-nine member countries par- 
ticipated. 

Among activities of the agency are: 
a program of training, research and 
application in the field of radio-iso- 
topes; development of international 
standards and regulations for the safe 
transportation and use of radioactive 
materials and the disposal of wastes; 
making the agency a central co- 
ordinating body for training personnel 
while giving careful consideration to 
the development of regional centres; 
development of a program in which 
specific research projects would be 
undertaken by the agency and the 
agency would develop contracts with 
existing centres throughout the world; 
accelerating establishment of a system 
of safeguards; and developing the 
agency into a major centre for the 
distribution of scientific information 
in the peaceful uses of the atom. 


UNITED NATIONS PRESENCE 

AN AMBASSADOR stationed in Amman, 
Jordan, an ambassador visiting Arab 
countries and collating reports from 
them and continuation of the United 
Nations Observation Group in Leb- 
anon are the practical arrange- 
ments Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold reported to the Assembly 
on September 30 in implementation of 
the unanimous resolution of the third 
emergency session held last August on 
troubles in the Middle East. The reso- 
lution was sponsored by ten Arab 
states and indicated a willingness on 
their part to refrain from acts caus- 
ing dissension in the area and to co- 
operate on development to their mu- 
tual benefit. 


The basic difference between the 
arrangements for Jordan and Lebanon 
Mr. Hammarskjold explained _ this 
way: the Observation Group must fol- 
low any infiltration and smuggling of 
arms and its reports are public. The 
special representative in relation to 
Jordan should follow any departures 
from the principles of the resolution 
and report to the Secretary-General 
for further action; but his findings 
would not be public unless their 
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nature seemed to call for circulation 
of a report in the United Nations. 

The special representative at Head- 
quarters would proceed to the area 
and visit various governments on Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s behalf as needed. The 
other governments concerned have ac- 
ceded to this plan. Jordan also agreed, 
while maintaining its stand that local 
diplomatic representation in all the 
capitals would have been better from 
its viewpoint. 

Both Britain and the United States 
estimated that their troops would have 
been withdrawn from Jordan and 
Lebanon by the end of October, Mr. 
Hammarskjold reported. (See page //.) 

The Secretary-General has _ ap- 
pointed Pier P. Spinelli, Director of 


the European Office of the United 
Nations, as his temporary representa- 
tive in Amman. When Mr. Spinelli’s 
duties require him to return to Gen- 
eva, Mr. Hammarskjold will appoint 
a new representative on a more 
permanent basis. 


Mr. SPINELLI went to Amman in 
late September for contacts regarding 
the organizational details of the prac- 
tical arrangements on which agree- 
ments were reached by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in relation to Jordan. Mr. 
Spinelli was accompained by Mr. J. 
Reedman and Mr. R. B. Stedman, of 
the United Nations Secretariat in New 
York. 


OBSERVERS IN LEBANON 


BASED on an increasingly thorough 
surveillance of the frontier and other 
significant areas, the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon re- 
ports that no cases of infiltration have 
been detected and asserts that if any 
infiltration is still taking place its ex- 
tent must be regarded as insignificant. 

This fourth report, covering the pe- 
riod from August 11 to September 20, 
shows an increase in the number of 
posts from twenty-two to thirty-four, 
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manned by 214 observers, up from 
166. 


Air patrols in frontier areas are be- 
ing carried out on a continuous basis. 
The twenty-two air officers and forty- 
six non-commissioned officers logged 
a total of 909 flying hours in both 
fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft. 


Posts in the field, however, have 
been somewhat thinly manned, the 
report says, and observers have been 
functioning on an emergency basis with 
little regard to hours of duty and 
normal rest periods. If the Group is 
to operate at maximum efficiency, ad- 
ditional observers will be required. 


MEDITERRANEAN HEALTH 


A PROGRAM of future activities calling 
for intensified campaigns against small- 
pox and tuberculosis, malaria and con- 
trol of a parasitic infection known as 
bilharziasis has been endorsed by a 
subcommittee of the World Health 
Organization’s Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Committee. Member states 
are Ethiopia, France, Iran, Israel, Italy 
and the United Kingdom. They met 
at WHO headquarters in Geneva, Sep- 
tember 22-25. 

The complex problem of bilharziasis 
is receiving an increasing share in the 
Eastern Mediterranean program. This 
disease is considered to be, after 
malaria, the most important single 
health problem in the region, threaten- 
ing at least fifty-six million people. A 
water-borne infection, bilharziasis is of 
growing seriousness since develop- 
ment projects increase areas under ir- 
rigation and give new scope to the 
development and spread of the disease. 


MEASURING CONTAMINATION 


RADIOACTIVE CONTAMINATION Of air, 
water and agricultural products can 
result from numerous sources, includ- 
ing uranium and _ thorium-processing 
plants, atomic power stations, reactor 
installations and nuclear experiments 
as well as from the use of radioisotopes 
in medicine, research and _ industry. 
The first meeting of a committee 
formed to define methods which can 
be recommended for measuring pos- 
sible radioactive contamination, joint- 
ly set up by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization, was held in Geneva 
from September 15 to 20. Specialists 
from Canada, France, Norway, Japan, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, comprising the Ex- 
pert Committee on Radiochemical 
Methods of Analysis, pointed out that 
only by effectively analyzing the re- 
lease to the environment of radioac- 
tive materials can the possible health 


hazards be assessed and control meas- 
ures taken. The Expert Committee’s 
report will be made to the wuo Ex- 
ecutive Board next January. 


NANSEN MEDALS 


THE 1958 NANSEN MEDAL for dis- 
tinguished services on behalf of refu- 
gees within the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees has gone to David Hoggett. Mr. 
Hoggett, a 27-year-old voluntary 
worker from Cheltenham, England, 
was crippled in an accident while 
helping to build houses for refugees 
in Austria under a work camp pro- 
gram of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The award not only recognizes 
his personal sacrifice but also honors 
men and women throughout the world 
who voluntarily give their services to 
help refugees, the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office has announced. 


The medal was accepted on behalf 
of Mr. Hoggett by Major-General 
L. O. Lyne, Joint President of the 
United Nations Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at a 
ceremony in Geneva on October 10 
Representatives of the Association 
handed the medal to Mr. Hoggett in a 
ceremony at his home in Cheltenham 
on October 16. 


A posthumous Nansen Medal, 
awarded to Pierre Jacobsen, former 
Deputy Director of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Mi- 
gration and before that Assistant Di- 
rector of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, was accepted by Mrs 
Jacobsen. The award pays tribute espe- 
cially to the part he played in plan- 
ning and organizing the migration of 
refugees under international auspices 
Mr. Jacobsen died at the age of 39 as 
a result of an automobile accident on 
July 1, 1957. 


The medals were presented by Au- 
guste R. Lindt, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and Chair- 
man of the Nansen Medal Award 
Committee. 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE Cor- 
poration in its second annual report 
announced that it had made commit- 
ments of $10,417,000 in eleven enter- 
prises in Brazil, Chile, Pakistan, Mex- 
ico and Australia by September 10, 
1958. Since then an additional com- 
mitment of $200,000 in Guatemala 
has brought the total to $10,617,000. 
Disbursements totaled $3,397,000 by 
September 10, 1958. Membership on 
that date totaled fifty-five. 





Assembly’s General Debate 


Continuing Tensions, Broader Technical Aid Programs 


5 em ATS to world peace, the absence of a ban on 

nuclear weapons and a widened role for small 
nations were among the themes running through the 
General Assembly’s thirteenth annual general debate. 

Speakers generally welcomed the eased tension in the 
Middle East. Many felt that the conditions which had 
led Jordan and Lebanon to ask military aid from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, and United 
Nations consideration by the Security Council and an 
emergency Assembly session, had been ameliorated. 
But some criticized delay in the troops’ departure. Some 
Arabs repeated the charge that the existence of Israel 
is the main obstacle to peace in the area. A number of 
speakers deplored broadcasting as a means of political 
warfare and stressed United Nations responsibility. 

Attitudes varied toward the bombardment, by the 
Chinese People’s Republic, of Quemoy and Matsu, 
held by the Nationalists, in the Taiwan Straits off the 
Chinese mainland. An internal affair between Chinese, 
some said. To others, a United States pledge to the 
Nationalists to defend Taiwan brought the question 
into the international arena. While noting direct talks 
between the Chinese People’s Republic and United 
States Ambassadors in Warsaw, speakers suggested 
debate in the United Nations or submission of the 
question to the International Court of Justice. Many 
speakers linked the issue with who should represent 
China in the United Nations. The Assembly again 
rejected a proposal to consider the question of Chinese 
representation although increased support was evinced 
for such consideration. 

The Middle and Far East are not the only trouble 
spots. France’s policy in Algeria; the United Kingdom’s 
partnership plan for Greek and Turkish inhabitants of 
Cyprus; the aftermath of the revolution in Hungary; 
the failure of either Korea or Germany to achieve 
unification—all these questions were touched upon in 
the debate. 

Representatives generally applauded the announce- 
ments regarding nuclear test suspensions, made at 
different times during the year by the USSR, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. They hailed the con- 
clusion of eastern and western scientists that test detec- 


Concern Most Speakers 


tion is possible and the agreement of the three atomic 
powers to meet in Geneva on October 31 to discuss 
announcements for putting a detection system into ef- 
fect. Likewise, delegates saw hope in the forthcoming 
talks on November 10 between representatives of at 
least five western and four eastern countries to discuss 
means of preventing surprise attack. 

But many speakers deplored the failure of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission to meet during the 
past year. Disarmament, they said, is a political prob- 
lem which in the end must be solved within the United 
Nations. A new proposal would have the United Nations 





LARGEST NUMBER 


The largest number of delegations in United 
Nations history, seventy-two, took part in the 
thirteenth session’s general debate which began 
on September 18 and ended on October 7. Among 
the representatives who addressed the Assembly 
were two Prime Ministers, forty-eight Foreign 
Ministers and five Ministers of other cabinet rank. 
The general debate speeches are summarized, be- 
ginning on page 18. 











ask all states other than those now possessing them to 
refrain from acquiring or manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. The proposal for a United Nations mobile 
peace force, on call to the Assembly or the Security 
Council, drew sharply divided comment. 

On the bright side, delegates mentioned the second 
atoms-for-peace conference held in Geneva in the sum- 
mer, where the swirling mists of civilian atom secrecy 
were blown away in technical discussions among scien- 
tists from all over the world, freely exchanging informa- 
tion on the minutest details of thermonuclear fission. 
The availability of atomic power for industry and 
agriculture is still some years off, speakers noted, es- 
pecially for the underdeveloped countries; but there 
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was hope of ultimately ending one of the world’s most 
critical shortages—electric power. 

This shortage and the dangerous gap in living stand- 
ards between the primary producing countries and the 
highly industrialized ones were noted by many speakers. 
Nearly all hailed establishment of the Special Fund 
which will enhance the already flourishing United 
Nations programs of technical aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. To this was added generally laudatory com- 
ment on the roles of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund and the newly-established International Finance 
Corporation. But representatives of the raw materials 
areas stressed the need for speedy action to remove 
them from the dangers of a one-or-two-crop economy. 

States in the area welcomed the establishment of the 
Economic Commission for Africa, to take its place 
with the three existing, and generally praised, economic 
commissions for Latin America, Asia and the Far East 
and Europe. Israel welcomed a regional development 
program proposed for the Middle East, pointing out 
that a truly regional program, to be successful, must 
embrace all countries of the region, working in coopera- 
tion. Israel pledged her cooperation. 

In the social field, the unrelenting fight against 
illiteracy, degrading customs, physical and mental health 
problems was noted by many speakers, with references 
to the work of the United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
Technical Assistance Administration, the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency and the coordinated programs of the 
specialized agencies. The tenth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on December 


10 was noted, with emphasis on the need for stricter 
attention world-wide to the sentiments therein expressed. 

Last spring’s Conference on the Law of the Sea was 
generally regarded as having made a weighty contribu- 
tion to international law with four conventions—on the 
living resources of the sea, on the continental shelf, on 
the high seas and the territorial seas and on the contig- 
uous zones. The exhaustive preliminary work of the In- 
ternational Law Commission was widely praised. Failure 
of the conference to settle the breadth of the territorial 
sea and of the zone of exclusive fishing rights was noted 
as a danger to economic peace. Opinions were mixed, 
however, as to whether a second conference on that 
point alone should be called at this time. The “fishing 
war” between Iceland and the United Kingdom found 
speakers on both sides, with one recommending that 
the nations take the dispute to the International Court 
of Justice. 

Through the speeches of delegates of some smaller 
nations ran a note of frustration. Only the big powers 
can make effective war these days, they said. The larger 
nations demand, and more or less receive, the adherence 
of smaller nations to their policies, thus forming blocs 
and rival groups. The result is contrary to the spirit of 
the Charter. Smaller states, they suggested, should be 
enabled to declare their neutrality in arguments between 
the great powers and this neutrality should be respected. 
Because small nations are nearly powerless in war does 
not mean that they should be ignored in peace, dele- 
gates asserted. Several speakers pointed out that a com- 
mission of small nations could be formed for concilia- 
tion of disputes between the great powers. (See page 18 
for a summary of the general debate.) 


General Assembly Adopts 72-Item Agenda 


Bars Proposal on Chinese Representation 


Sia General Assembly on September 23 completed 

work on its agenda and decided to consider 
seventy-two questions at its current session. This num- 
ber compared with a total of sixty-nine items taken 
up at last year’s session and seventy-one considered at 
the 1956 session. 

Most of the agenda items recommended for consider- 
ation by the Assembly’s General (Steering) Committee 
were accepted without discussion. Two exceptions were 
the issues concerning Chinese representation in the 
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United Nations and the question of the situation in 
Hungary. The Assembly adopted the Hungarian item 
for the agenda by 61 votes to 10, with 10 abstentions. 
The question of Chinese representation, however, an 
issue Originally proposed for Assembly consideration 
by India, was rejected by a vote of 44 to 28, with 9 
abstentions (see page 10 for voting details). 

In taking this decision the Assembly endorsed the 
recommendation submitted by the General Committee 
not to inscribe on the agenda India’s proposal on Chi- 
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nese representation and not to consider at the current 
session any proposals for a change in the representation 
of China in the United Nations. 

rhe resolution submitted by the General Committee, 
where it had been introduced by the United States, 
read: 

“The General Assembly 

“1. Decides to reject the request of India for the in- 
clusion in the agenda of its thirteenth regular session of 
the item entitled ‘Question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations’; 

“2. Decides not to consider, at its thirteenth regular 
session, any proposals to exclude the representatives of 
the Government of the Republic of China or to seat 
representatives of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China.” 

When the General Assembly took up this recom- 
mendation, India introduced an amendment which, if 
approved, would have opened the way for a full discus- 
sion of the question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations at this session. The amendment, jointly 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Nepal, and the United Arab Republic, called 
for the deletion in the first line of the first paragraph of 
the word “reject” and the substitution of the words 
“accede to.” The amendment also proposed the dele- 
tion of the entire second paragraph of the General 
Committee’s recommendation. 


India’s Stand 


In opening the debate on the Chinese representation 
question, V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, emphasized 
that the plain issue at the present time was whether the 
Assembly, on a matter of this character, should have 
the right of free discussion. By evading an issue did 
the Assembly really solve anything? India did not want 
to include the item for academic discussion. It wanted 
the matter to be considered because it concerned the 
peace of the world, stability and order in the Far East 
and the implementation of the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. It was merely taking into account the 
realities of the situation. It was part of the Charter that 
those who came in as member states should be able to 
fulfil Charter obligations, and it was only a government 
who, in the classical ostinian definition, was able to 
command the habitual obedience of the citizens of that 
state, that was able “to deliver the goods.” If Charter 
obligations were to be carried out and if any decision 
in regard to that vast land of 630 million people was to 
be implemented, it required the consent, cooperation 
and implementation of the government that could carry 
it out 


41 Founder Member 


Mr. Menon held that there was no question of the 
admission of a new member state, inasmuch as China 
was already a member of the United Nations. China, he 
pointed out, was a founder member of the United Na- 
tions and carried the obligation of a permanent mem- 
ber of the Organization responsible for world security. 


Mr. Menon added: “When I say that China is a founder 
member, it does not mean that this or that Government 
of China is a founder member. It is laid down in Article 
3 of the Charter that members of the United Nations 
are states, not governments, and the State of China, in 
our humble submission, is not represented here. There- 
fore, we seek to establish a prima facie case in that 
way, because the objection to discussing this matter is 
that it is a controversial issue. I do not think that there 
are many issues before this Assembly that are not con- 
troversial.” 

At a later stage in the long debate the Indian repre- 
sentative turned to the current situation in the Far East. 
Mr. Menon also recalled the attendance of Chou En-Lai, 
Prime Minister of the Chinese People’s Republic, at the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, and observed: “He pro- 
claimed to the world, after various conversations had 
taken place, that China desired to settle all these prob- 
lems by peaceful negotiations and he also suggested 
direct negotiations with the parties concerned, by which 
he meant Chiang Kai-shek, on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other.” 


Peaceful Approach Urged 


Mr. Menon said India was firmly convinced at the 
present time that the position taken up at Bandung by 
Premier Chou En-Lai still held and that a peaceful set- 
tlement of the problem was possible provided there 
was a peaceful approach on all sides. If the correct ap- 
proach was made it was possible to bring about a 


degree of understanding on this question. His Govern- 
ment had always been at the disposal of any party and 
was prepared to use its good offices to assist in the 
lowering of tensions. While the situation remained 
grave, Mr. Menon considered there was also every 
reason for hope “because the history of the past three 
years has shown us that it is possible for us to obtain 
the adherence of the Chinese Government to the state- 
ment made at Bandung that these problems will be 
settled by peaceful negotiation.” 


“Abnormal Situation” 


Andrei Y. Gromyko, of the USSR, said his delega- 
tion unconditionally supported India’s proposal “to re- 
store the legitimate representation of China in the 
United Nations.” Contending that China’s absence from 
the Organization created an “abnormal and inadmissible 
situation,” Mr. Gromyko charged that the only reason 
for this absence was the hostile policy of the United 
States Government toward the Chinese people and its 
state, combined with the pressure with which the Amer- 
ican Government for several years had subjected many 
member states whenever the Chinese question was 
raised. The United States Government apparently had 
its own motives for fearing the re-establishment of the 
inherent rights of China. Those who had “illegally 
seized” Taiwan would not like to meet here face to face 
those whose inalienable territory they had occupied. 
Attempts of advocates of American policy to base this 
policy on the “false theory” of “two Chinas” were in 
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vain. China remained China and the island of Taiwan 
and the offshore islands were an inalienable part of 
Chinese territory. 

The United States Government should not take lightly 
the “provocations” it had initiated in the Far East 
aimed at broadening the scope of the aggression against 
China. “The aggressors must leave Chinese territory 
and return from whence they came, and the sooner the 
better,” Mr. Gromyko declared. 

Mr. Gromyko, in his long statement to the plenary 
session, argued that the question of restoring China’s 
legitimate rights in the United Nations was of great 
significance as a matter of principle. There were two 
opposing approaches to international affairs confront- 
ing one another, Mr. Gromyko asserted, adding: 
“Those who believe that it is necessary to strictly ob- 
serve the provisions of the United Nations Charter, in 
reality to adhere to the principles of equality of nations 
and non-interference in internal affairs of other 
states, demand that the People’s Republic of China be 
immediately granted its legitimate seat in the United 
Nations. Those, on the other hand, who believe it pos- 
sible to base their foreign policy on arbitrary rule, with 
respect to a state not to their liking, come out against 
the restoration of China’s rights in the United Nations 
and consider that China’s seat therein can as hitherto 
be occupied by a group of outsiders who bear no rela- 
tion to the Chinese people, and who may at the most 
claim free tourist tickets for the upper gallery of this 
hall. The Soviet delegation has already stressed here 
that the usurpation in the United Nations of the seat 
belonging to the representatives from great China by 
the representatives of the Chiang Kai-shek clique can 
be evaluated only as an unworthy farce.” 


United States Rebuttal 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States, declared 
that the Soviet Union representative had devoted his 
entire speech to an attack on the United States. In 
replying to the various charges made against his 
Government, Mr. Lodge emphatically denied that the 
United States had ever interfered in the affairs of 
countries or had sought’ to impose its will on them. No 
country had ever been enslaved by the United States 
and it ill became the USSR with its record of slavery 
to make such charges. Certainly the United States de- 
plored the group which had taken possession of China. 
It had similarly deplored the group which had taken 
possession of Germany under Hitler. The United States 
had not “initiated any provocations” in the Far East 
and was not “trying to spread aggression.” On the 
contrary, it was seeking peace. 

Turning to the situation in the Far East, Mr. Lodge 
said that the Chinese Communists were at that moment 
seeking, by force of arms and in flagrant contravention 
of the United Nations Charter, to conquer territory 
they had never possessed. They had fired some 300,000 
rounds of high explosive shells at the island of Quemoy. 
That was in the neighborhood of three rounds of high 
explosives for every man, woman and child on the 
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island. This barrage against Quemoy, which was started 
less than a month ago, recalled the attempted invasion 
in October 1949 and the attack against Quemoy in 
September 1954. In this latest barrage a thousand 
civilians had already been killed. 

Mr. Lodge added: “We think that this is not only 
a further disqualification to be added to the already 
long list in so far as United Nations membership is 
concerned, but we think it would also justify the United 
Nations in taking strong steps against that kind of 
behavior. The Chinese Communists are rapidly shoot- 
ing themselves, and shooting the world, out of a chance 
to settle this question as it should be settled.” 

T. F. Tsiang, of China, noted the assertions that the 
Government which he represented no longer represented 
the Chinese people. This, Dr. Tsiang declared, was a 
cruel slander “not only of my Government but of the 
Chinese people as a whole.” 

Dr. Tsiang held that communism as a political sys- 
tem had been imposed on mainland China by force— 
it had never had the moral consent of the Chinese 
people. Under the so-called People’s Government of 
China the country had become a gigantic slave camp. 
Millions upon millions of innocent people had been 
slaughtered or condemned to prison and labor camps. 

“Yet the Chinese people are not subdued,” Dr. 
Tsiang continued. “Nine years of unremitting terror, 
nine years of brain-washing propaganda, have failed to 
destroy their thirst for freedom. They continue to resist 
their oppressors. As long as a spirit of resistance en- 
dures, there is hope. We refuse to believe that com- 
munism is in China to stay.” 

The Government which he represented was in the 
eyes of all the Chinese people the only legally con- 
stituted and freely constituted Government of China. 
Its power was derived from the constitution drafted 
and approved by the Constitutional Assembly elected 
on the basis of universal suffrage in the winter of 
1947-48. It was therefore the only Government that 
could truly represent the entire Chinese people in the 
United Nations. 


Plebiscite Offer Recalled 


Dr. Tsiang recalled his statement at the eleventh 
session of the Assembly that, if the United Nations 
could conduct a free vote among the Chinese people 
on whom they wanted to represent them in the United 
Nations, his Government would abide by the result. 
That statement still stood, he said. But the Communists 
would never agree to such a plebiscite, knowing that it 
would reject them. They remembered that 75 per cent 
of the Chinese Communist prisoners in Korea, given 
such a choice, had decided to go to Free China and 
not to return to their homes. Thousands of people were 
fleeing Communist China every day, at the risk of their 
lives, to go to Taiwan or refugee camps in Hong Kong, 
though life in a refugee camp was by no means easy. 

What India was now asking would in effect require 
the United Nations to participate in an immoral and 
criminal act against the Chinese people. “The United 
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Nations has no right to barter away a people’s freedom 
in order to appease the Chinese Communists,” Dr. 


Tsiang added. 


Issue Considered “Untimely” 


Other representatives who spoke against the inscrip- 
tion on the agenda of the Chinese representation ques- 
tion argued that an Assembly debate on the issue at 
the present time would be untimely and would only 
add to the tension arising from the events in the Taiwan 
Straits. Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, said 
that while his Government had recognized the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, it nevertheless 
believed that debate at the present would embitter the 
Assembly’s proceedings and might seriously damage 
the work of the Organization. The United Kingdom 
representative acknowledged that several controversial 
issues were annually discussed by the Assembly but 
submitted that this question appeared to be on a dif- 
ferent level since it affected the very structure of the 
Organization and since the feelings it evoked were 
particularly strong. 

Sydney E. Smith, of Canada, also opposing any 
debate at the present time, contended that it would be 
untimely in view of the current events in the Taiwan 
Straits. He said Canada felt that the international ten- 
sion resulting from the pressing by military means of 
the dispute over the Chinese offshore islands did not 
afford the right atmosphere for discussion of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations. For this reason 
Canada favored postponement of the question for the 
present session 

New Zealand, said Foss Shanahan, realized that 
several members considered it beneficial for the Assem- 
bly to discuss the question at the current session in an 
effort to reach a fuller understanding. While New Zea- 
land respected this viewpoint and agreed that discussion 
was desirable in principle, it did not favor any debate 
at the present. It feared that such debate would only 
sharpen the controversy without bringing about any 
change of mind on the part of those who were prin- 
cipally concerned. New Zealand could not contemplate 
any step which would cause disharmony and might 
cause “irreparable damage” to the Organization. 


Taiwan Events Stressed 


Che situation prevailing in the Taiwan Straits figured 
prominently in the long discussion, with many speakers 
Stressing the gravity of recent developments there. 
Members who favored the inscription of the Chinese 
representation issue on the agenda felt that these 
developments lent an added urgency to consideration 
of the question at the current session. 

[he representatives of several Asian countries who 
spoke in the debate maintained that Assembly discus- 
sion of the representation issue would lessen rather 
than aggravate international tension arising from Far 
Eastern developments. In taking this approach, P. B. 
Shah, of Nepal, pointed out that the People’s Republic 


of China had become “a living reality” and was a 
factor in international life which could be ignored only 
at “very great peril to peace and stability in the world.” 
Mr. Shah urged that the time had now arrived for the 
Assembly to find a solution which might remove a grave 
source of tension in international relations. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, spoke of the “in- 
opportuneness” which, he noted, had existed year after 
year when the Chinese issue had come up for Assembly 
discussion. Sir Claude wondered what the criterion was 
for an opportune time for discussion of the matter. He 
felt the question before the Assembly was not whether 
the People’s Republic of China was to be deprived of 
its lawful seat in the United Nations; the real question 
was whether members of the United Nations were to 
be deprived of the right to discuss any matter which 
affected the peace of the world and which was con- 
sidered of vital importance. 

U Thant, of Burma, felt that all the arguments ad- 
duced in the past for the seating of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China in the United Nations had been reinforced 
by developments in the Far East. He stressed that the 
“very serious nature of happenings” in that part of the 
world lent urgency to the immediate discussion of 
China’s representation in the world organization. 


The Voting 


After deliberating the question during the greater 
part of three meetings, the General Assembly, on Sep- 
tember 23, voted on the various proposals submitted. 
A separate vote was first taken on the seven-power 
amendments. The first part, which would have the As- 
sembly “accede to” rather than “reject” the proposal 
to discuss the question of Chinese representation, was 
rejected by roll-call vote of 29 in favor, 40 against, 12 
abstentions. The second part of the amendment, to de- 
lete the paragraph deciding not to consider at the cur- 
rent session “ 
tives of the Government of the Republic of China or to 
seat representatives of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China,” was also rejected. 
The roll-call vote was 29 in favor, 41 against, 11 ab- 


any proposals to exclude the representa- 


stentions. 

The Assembly then voted on the first part of the 
General Committee’s recommendation which stated 
that the General Assembly “decides to reject the request 
of India for the inclusion in the agenda of its thirteenth 
regular session of the item entitled ‘Question of the 
representation of China in the United Nations.’ ” This 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 40 in favor to 28 
against, with 13 abstentions. 

A roll-call vote was then taken on the second part of 
the General Committee’s recommendation, under which 
the General Assembly “decides not to consider, at its 
thirteenth regular session, any proposals to exclude the 
representatives of the Government of the Republic of 
China or to seat representatives of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China.” This 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Secretary-General’s Report 


N its resolution of August 21, 1958, on 

the Middle East crisis, the General As- 
sembly, in part IV, 2, invited the Secre- 
tary-General to report on developments 
under the resolution as appropriate, the 
first such report to be submitted not later 
than September 30, 1958. In conformity 
with that invitation, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral presented to the General Assembly, 
on September 29, the following first re- 
port: 


The Resolution 


The resolution under which this report 
is presented notes in the preamble “the 
Charter aim that states should ‘practise 
tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors.’” It fur- 
ther notes “that the Arab states have 
agreed, in the Pact of the League of 
Arab States, to ‘strengthen the close re- 
lations and numerous ties which link the 
Arab states, and to support and stabilize 
these ties upon a basis of respect for the 
independence and sovereignty of these 
states, and to direct their efforts toward 
the common good of all the Arab coun- 
tries, the improvement of their status, the 
security of their future and the realiza- 
tion of their aspirations and hopes.’ ” 

The first operative part of the resolu- 
tion should be evaluated in the light of 
the reference to the “good-neighbor pol- 
icy” established as an aim in the Charter, 
and likewise in the Pact of the Arab 
League. It elaborates the Charter aim in 
calling upon all the member states of the 
United Nations “to act strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of mutual 
respect for each other's territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty, of non-aggression, 
of strict non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, and of equal and mutual 
benefit, and to ensure that their conduct 
by word and deed conforms to these 
principles.” In the context of this ap- 
peal to all member states, the resolution 
“welcomes the renewed assurances given 
by the Arab states to observe the pro- 
vision of article 8 of the Pact of the 
League of Arab States that ‘Each mem- 
ber state shall respect the systems of 
government established in the other mem- 
ber states and regard them as exclusive 
concerns of these states,’ and that ‘Each 
shall pledge to abstain from any action 
calculated to change established systems 
of government.’ ” 

Part I contains the political essence of 
the resolution. Accepted by a unanimous 
vote, the principles elaborated in this 
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part may be regarded as a renewed joint 
pledge of all member states to pursue a 
policy of non-interference and non-ag- 
gression in relation to each other and to 
all nations in the region. More specifical- 
ly, being cosponsored by the ten Arab 
states, the principles represent an agree- 
ment of the Arab states, in implementa- 
tion of this pledge, to adhere to a good- 
neighbor policy as set out in article 8 of 
the Pact of the Arab League. The other 
provisions of the resolution flow from 
the joint undertakings. 

The second operative part of the res- 
olution “requests the Secretary-General 
to make forthwith, in consultation with 
the Governments concerned and in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, and having in 
mind part I of this resolution, such prac- 
tical arrangements as would adequately 
help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter in relation to 
Lebanon and Jordan in the present cir- 
cumstances.” It is added that “the prac- 
tical arrangements” envisaged, in helping 
to uphold the purposes and principles of 
the Charter in relation to the two coun- 
tries mentioned, are expected also to 
“facilitate the early withdrawal of the 
foreign troops” from those countries. 

The resolution states that the practical 
arrangements shall be made “having in 
mind part I” of the resolution. This em- 
phasizes that they are not to be regarded 
as a substitute for a policy aiming at 
good neighborly relations in accordance 
with part I, but as being made in order 
to support the general implementation of 
such a policy in relation to Lebanon and 
Jordan, and “thereby” to facilitate the 
withdrawal as part of a parallel develop- 
ment along the lines of the resolution. 

Two limits are set for the arrange- 
ments, namely, that they should be made 
in consultation with the Governments 
concerned and that they should be in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. This is a re- 
minder especially of the fact that any 
arrangement within one of the countries 
concerned must be with the consent of 
its Government. It is likewise a reminder 
of the fact that no measures can be taken 
which go beyond the limits authorized by 
the Charter in the case of such a resolu- 
tion as the one under which action would 
be taken; the most important consequence 
of this is that it excludes the setting up 
of a force with military tasks under 
Chapter 7 of the Charter. 

A central aim of the General Assem- 
bly in passing the resolution was to fa- 


cilitate the early withdrawal of the for- 
eign troops in Lebanon and Jordan. It 
appears from paragraph 6 above how 
this aim is integrated in the policy for 
which the resolution provides, with the 
significance given in it to a strict adher- 
ence to a good-neighbor policy. There is, 
therefore, no need here for a further 
clarification of this point, 

It deserves to be emphasized that the 
resolution in its second operative part 
refers only to “practical” arrangements. 
It thus does not in this context envisage, 
for example, renewed formal assurances 
from any or all of the countries con- 
cerned; such assurances obviously would 
be redundant in view of the assurances 
already given in the resolution. 

The third operative part of the resolu- 
tion refers to possible assistance regard- 
ing an Arab development institution de- 
signed to further economic growth in the 
Arab countries. Such an institution, and 
the cooperation among the Arab states 
for which it would provide, would repre- 
sent a positive expression of the policy to 
which Arab states have pledged them- 
selves in the first part of the resolution. 


The Task of the 
Secretary-General 


As recalled above, the General Assem- 
bly in its resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to make certain practical 
arrangements for the purposes of the 
resolution. The scope of this task is ob- 
vious in the light of the preceding inter- 
pretation of the resolution. It may, how- 
ever, be useful to define the mandate with 
somewhat greater precision. 

As the task of the Secretary-General is 
limited to practical arrangements, it is, 
in the first place, clear that it does not 
cover a mediation or good offices intend- 
ed to further the implementation among 
the Arab states of their agreed policy. 
Were such mediation or good offices 
needed, it would be more natural to have 
it undertaken by the joint organ which 
the Arab states have created in the Arab 
League, especially as their pledge in the 
resolution directly refers to the Pact of 
the Arab League. Alternately, were such 
assistance to be considered necessary, it 
could, on the basis of a direct request 
from the Arab States, be rendered either 
by the Secretary-General or by a govern- 
ment or a group of governments 

It may be noted, further, that the res- 
olution does not give the Secretary-Gen- 





The Secretary-General leaving the 
Palace in Amman with Prime Min- 
ister Samir Rifai after consultations 
with King Hussein (in doorway). 


eral a mandate to negotiate with the 
Arab states regarding additional or more 
specific assurances with regard to their 
policies. This, obviously, does not ex- 
clude any action which may properly be 
his under the Charter, or that, in con- 
sultations with the Governments con- 
cerned, he would seek all the clarifica- 
tion, regarding their intentions with re- 
spect to the implementation of the good- 
neighbor policy, which he would consider 
necessary as a background for decisions 
on practical arrangements. A clear dis- 
tinction should, however, be made be- 
tween such clarifications and any further 
assurances regarding intentions formally 
given by one Government to another. 

While the resolution does not—as was 
the case in the Suez question—establish 
negotiations regarding withdrawals as a 
task of the Secretary-General, he is, 
under the resolution, to facilitate “early 
withdrawal” by the practical arrange- 
ments he is requested to make. For that 
purpose he must inform himself about 
the intentions of the Governments con- 
cerned and consult with them with a 
view to clarifying the relationship be- 
tween the practical arrangements to be 
made and the withdrawals. Likewise, he 
must maintain contact with the Govern- 
ments so as to be able to respond to the 
invitation of the General Assembly to 
him to report on the developments under 
the resolution also in this respect. These 
contacts or consultations, however, in- 
clude responsibilities for him regarding 
the withdrawals only to the extent which 
follows from the relationship, established 
in the resolution, between the implemen- 
tation of a good-neighbor policy, the 
practical arrangements which the Secre- 
tary-General is in a position to make in 
its support, and the withdrawal. 

What emerges as the task of the Secre- 
tary-General under the resolution is, in 


the first instance, to consult with the 
Arab Governments concerned regarding 
their views on the need for, and form of, 
practical arrangements as envisaged in 
the resolution. In the second place he has 
to see how he can relate the various 
governmental positions, as determined in 
the course of the consultations, so that 
they can best serve and support the im- 
plementation of a general good-neighbor 
policy, especially in relation to Lebanon 
and Jordan. In doing so, he must be 
guided by the desirability of achieving 
the highest degree of efficiency which re- 
spect for the views of the Governments 
concerned and adherence to the rules of 
the Charter permit. Were he to consider 
the measures possible under those condi- 
tions to be inadequate, or were the Gov- 
ernments concerned to consider them in- 
sufficient, this naturally should be 
brought to the attention of the General 
Assembly. 

In judging the adequacy of the prac- 
tical arrangements possible, he must be 
guided by the interpretation of the res- 
olution set out above. While it cannot 
be a question for him of evaluating the 
arrangements as substitutes for the pres- 
ence of foreign troops, as the arrange- 
ments are clearly not intended to be, he 
should consider them in the context of 
the withdrawals. This factor forms a part 
of his general evaluation, which must 
take into account especially the degree 
to which the pledges to a good-neighbor 
policy seem to have already been trans- 
lated into live reality. Were such a policy 
to be firmly established, no practical ar- 
rangements would be needed, while, on 
the other hand, in its absence, far-reach- 
ing and extensive measures would be re- 
quired. In the period of transition, when 
it is justified to hope that the Arab na- 
tions will succeed in their efforts to 
establish a good-neighbor policy but 
while frictions and departures from the 
main line may still be feared, the prac- 
tical arrangements must in the first in- 
stance aim at keeping under review the 
degree of implementation of the general 
policy line and provide for means to set 
straight what may seem to be going 
wrong. This last-mentioned situation ap- 
pears to come close to the assumptions 
on which the resolution was based when 
it regarded the practical arrangements as 
steps in support of the policy laid down 
in the first operative part; reference may 
here again be made to the explicit state- 
ment on the resolution that the practical 
arrangements should be made “having in 
mind part I” of the resolution. 


Consultations 


Noting the request to work out the 
practical arrangements in consultation 
with the Governments concerned, noting 
further that such consultations, in order 
to be fruitful, to all possible extent 
should be directly with the Governments 
in the various countries and noting that 
the resolution had been sponsored by 
all the Governments concerned, I re- 
garded the decision as implying a joint 
invitation to visit the capitals of the na- 
tions most directly concerned with the 
problem, for personal talks. Consequent- 
ly, | went to the region on August 25, 


1958. I visited Amman August 27-28 and 
again September 8-9. I visited Cairo Sep- 
tember 3-5 and Baghdad September 7-8. 
I finally visited Beirut September 10-12. 

In the consultations, which without ex- 
ception proved highly useful, I based my 
position on the interpretation of the 
resolution and of the mandate of the 
Secretary-General explained above. Thus, 
I invited the Governments to present 
their views on practical arrangements 
and on the situation into which they 
have to be fitted, while abstaining, my- 
self, from presenting any definite pro- 
posals for their consideration and from 
pressing for the acceptance of any spe- 
cific line of action of the United Nations. 
I further sought an elucidation of the 
intentions of the Governments regarding 
part I of the resolution, and the good- 
neighbor policy set out therein, with a 
view to getting as specific a basis as 
possible for my decisions regarding prac- 
tical measures in support of such a 
policy in line with the principles ex- 
plained in the previous part. It was not 
within my competence to translate the 
elucidations achieved into additional as- 
surances of a formal nature. 

For natural reasons the impending 
change of government in Lebanon lim- 
ited the possible scope of discussions in 
that country. The significance of this 
limi’ation was, however, reduced by the 
fact that I had decided to postpone all 
decisions based on the consultations until 
after my return to Headquarters and by 
the possibility to renew the contacts at a 
later stage before the presentation of a 
report. 

I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation for the 
way in which Governments in the area 
engaged in a full and frank discussion of 
the difficult and delicate matters involved, 
thus strengthening the ties of coopera- 
tion between the United Nations and 
themselves. I believe that the consulta- 
tions properly pursued will render this 
cooperation increasingly fruitful. 


Practical Arrangements: 
General Considerations 


The practical arrangements for the 
purposes mentioned in the resolution, as 
explained above, must be adjusted to 
the development of the good-neighbor 
policy to which member Governments 
have pledged themselves in the resolu- 
tion. The implementation of the joint 
pledge is still at an early stage and it is 
therefore premature to pass a judgment 
on the degree of success with which it 
may meet. From all the Governments 
contacted, I have heard firm expressions 
of an intention to translate the terms of 
the resolution into a living reality. At 
the same time, however, most of the 
Governments found reasons, although in 
varying degree, to complain about the 
way in which, so far, the joint pledge to 
a good-neighbor policy had been imple- 
mented by others. 

It is undoubtedly true that, so far, we 
have not reached the stage in which mu- 
tual confidence is restored and departures 
from the desirable line of action are such 
rare occurrences as to make it possible 
to disregard them. However, it seems 
reasonable to work on the assumption 
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that the impact of the intention of all 
Governments to translate the words of 
the resolution into deeds will increasing- 
ly be felt and that, therefore, the imple- 
mentation of the good-neighbor policy 
will meet with growing success. Regard- 
ing developments which have taken place 
after the consultations, I wish to men- 
tion, especially, encouraging contacts 
about the supply of oil to Jordan through 
the Syrian region and the supply of oil 
from Iraq on a commercial basis. 

For the present, practical arrangements 
made by the Secretary-General may be 
developed on the aforementioned assump- 
tion and with a view to strengthening the 
forces working in the desirable direction. 
Were the assumption later to prove un- 
warranted, a reconsideration of the prac- 
tical arrangements would become neces- 
sary. In the ultimate case of a failure of 
the good-neighbor policy, they would 
have to be so developed as to present a 
more solid guarantee for the line of 
action which they are intended to support. 

On the basis of this assumption it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the 
practical arrangements should, on the 
one hand, provide means for the United 
Nations to keep the implementation of 
part I, and the policy it establishes, con- 
tinuously within its purview and, on the 
other hand, provide means for the 
United Nations, in case of departures 
from a good-neighbor policy, as set out 
in the resolution, to take appropriate 
diplomatic or political action. The two 
sets of arrangements, although naturally 
closely related, should be kept strictly 
apart so that neither the arrangements 
for the purview may come to be used 
also for diplomatic purposes, nor the 
character of the diplomatic arrangements 
may be distorted by their being used also 
for the purpose of the purview. The nat- 
ural link between the two sets of ar- 
rangements is the office of the Secretary- 
General, which would receive reports on 
the findings, made in the course of the 
purview, and decide on the political or 
diplomatic action to be taken through 
the means created for that purpose. 

It should be noted that in the case of 
Lebanon, the United Nations has already 
extensive arrangements for keeping with- 
in its purview one aspect of the imple- 
mentation of the good-neighbor policy, 
that is, possible infiltration or smuggling 
of arms across the border. In considering 
the practical arrangements to be made, 
the work of this organization, the United 
Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL), has had to be re-evaluated 
with a view to deciding on its possible 
role within the new set of practical ar- 
rangements to be made. 


Practical Arrangements in 
Relation to Jordan 


The representative of the Government 
of Jordan stated in the debate of the 
General Assembly at the emergency spe- 
cial session that his Government did not 
accept the stationing of a United Nations 
force in Jordan nor the organization of 
a border observation group in the coun- 
try for purposes similar to those served 
by UNOGIL in Lebanon. This view was re- 
stated to me in the consultations in Am- 
man. 
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As from the beginning it had been 
also my view that neither a United Na- 
tions force nor a border observation 
group would adequately serve the pur- 
poses of the resolution in relation to 
Jordan, I accepted this stand of the 
Government of Jordan. Consequently the 
consultations in Jordan were limited to 
other forms of United Nations involve- 
ment, both sides being guided by the 
wish to see such an involvement devel- 
oped in a form which would support the 
policies of cooperation to which all Arab 
states, in cosponsoring the resolution, 
had pledged themselves. It was felt that 
by working in that direction, the United 
Nations would most adequately further 
all the purposes of the resolution. The 
spirit and direction of the consultations 
in Jordan thus correspond fully to the 
interpretation of the resolution which I 
have given in this report. 

With the wide area of agreement exist- 
ing from the beginning, the consultations 
regarding a formula under which the 
United Nations could assist in relation to 
Jordan did not present any problems of 
principle. The basis for the consideration 
was the need to provide, as explained 
above, both for keeping current develop- 
ments under the resolution in relation to 
Jordan within purview and for proper 
diplomatic arrangements for any subse- 
quent action by the United Nations 
which might be rendered necessary by 
the findings made. 

It was agreed that the most practical 
location of a United Nations organ, de- 
signed to keep under purview the ad- 
herence of all to the principles set out in 
part I of the resolution in relation to 
Jordan, would be Jordan itself. In recog- 
nition of this, Jordan stated its willing- 
ness to serve as host country for a United 
Nations representative, properly staffed, 
to serve “as a special representative of 
the Secretary-General to assist in the im- 
plementation of the resolution, specifical- 
ly with a view to help in upholding the 
purposes and principles of the Charter 
in relation to Jordan in the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

The stationing in Jordan of a United 
Nations organ, for the purposes men- 
tioned, gave rise to a practical problem 
because the new organ with this location 
would require an established and guar- 
anteed line of communication. For prac- 
tical reasons this would involve also the 
Governments of Lebanon and the United 
Arab Republic. However, as both these 
Governments have undertaken to grant 
all the facilities, including liaison offices 
in Beirut and Damascus, needed in sup- 
port of the establishment of a United 
Nations organ in Jordan, I have con- 
cluded that the practical problems can be 
resolved and that the new organ can be 
stationed in Amman. 

In the light of this conclusion, based 
on the stands taken by the Governments 
of Jordan, Lebanon and the United Arab 
Republic, Ambassador Spinelli, Under- 
Secretary in charge of the European Of- 
fice of the United Nations in Geneva, has 
been assigned to go to Amman in order 
to work out the necessary practical ar- 
rangements for the new operation with 
the Governments concerned. He pro- 
ceeded to Amman on September 27. In 


The Secretary-General about to 
leave Beirut for Amman by air dur- 
ing his mission to the capitals of the 
directly 


nations most concerned. 
the course of his stay there he will also, 
on a preliminary basis, serve as special 
representative with the terms of refer- 
ence mentioned above. When his duties 
in Geneva make a replacement neces- 
sary, a new representative will be ap- 
pointed on a more definite basis. 

Pending a study of the situation by 
Ambassador Spinelli and his report on 
that matter, it is premature to say how 
large a staff would be needed and how it 
might best be composed. In deciding on 
the size and nature of the staff, decisive 
importance will have to be given to the 
wide range of tasks the representative 
and his staff will have to perform, con- 
cerned as they are with any relevant 
departures from the principles set out in 
part I of the resolution in relation to 
Jordan. 

Regarding the parallel diplomatic 
arrangements which are necessary in 
order to give the organ stationed in Jor- 
dan its full value, the Government of 
Jordan expressed a preference for dip- 
lomatic representatives of the Secretary- 
General in the capitals of the Arab 
neighbor countries. However, the station- 
ing of such diplomatic representatives in 
Baghdad and Cairo was not considered 
desirable, for the present, by the Gov- 
ernments of Iraq and the United Arab 
Republic. This question has not been 
raised with the Governments of Lebanon 
and Saudi Arabia. 

In my own view, the necessary dip- 
lomatic arrangements could either take 
the form suggested by the Government 
of Jordan or else be achieved through 
the designation for the purpose, by the 
Secretary-General, of an official sta- 
tioned at Headquarters but going, as nec- 
essary, to the capitals concerned for con- 
sultations and negotiations. Although the 
more extensive arrangements envisaged 
by the Government of Jordan might best 
help to unburden the office of the Secre- 
tary-General, I have concluded that, ir- 
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respective of the stands taken by the 
Governments of Iraq and the United 
Arab Republic, the last-mentioned ar- 
rangement, that is to say, the designa- 
tion of a high-level representative at 
Headquarters for the diplomatic actions 
that may be called for in various capitals, 
is the more adequate one. One reason 
for this conclusion is that there is a con- 
siderable likelihood that diplomatic rep- 
resentatives on the senior level stationed 
in various capitals would not have cur- 
rent work to do of a sufficient scope and 
regularity to render possible the recruit- 
ment of men of the desirable standing 
and experience or to justify the consider- 
able costs involved. Another considera- 
tion of great importance is that the ar- 
rangement would lend itself to misunder- 
standings, as it might be viewed as indi- 
cating an intention of the United Nations 
to establish a “presence” in various parts 
of the area going beyond the purposes 
of the resolution. The arrangement might 
therefore introduce an element of fric- 
tion and suspicion in the relations be- 
tween the states concerned and the United 
Nations 

Were a local diplomatic representa- 
tion to be established, it should obviously 
cover the whole area. It would, there- 
fore, be impossible to reduce the weight 
of the objections mentioned by a com- 
promise, limiting the representation to 
only some of the capitals concerned. In 
these circumstances the mos satisfactory 
arrangement has seemed to me to be the 
assignment for the purpose of a special 
representative at Headquarters, who 
would proceed to the area and visit the 
various Governments on behalf of the 
Secretary-General, as need be. The Gov- 
ernment of Jordan, recognizing the rea- 
sons for my conclusion, has accepted it 
while maintaining its stand that local dip- 
lomatic representation in all the capitals 
from its viewpoint would have been pref- 
erable. The other Governments con- 
cerned have assured me of their willing- 
ness to receive a diplomatic representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General from Head- 
quarters, as | might find it necessary. 

Under the planned practical arrange- 
ments there will thus be two officials as- 
signed to assist the Secretary-General, for 
the purposes of the resolution: one keep- 
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ing within his purview the implementa- 
tion of the principles of the resolution by 
all nations in relation to Jordan; one 
serving as a special representative of the 
Secretary-General in such direct contacts 
of a diplomatic nature with the Govern- 
ments concerned as the Secretary-General 
may find called for in the light of the 
findings of the representative charged 
with the purview. The last-mentioned rep- 
resentative would for practical reasons 
be stationed in Jordan, while the diplo- 
matic spokesman would be at Head- 
quarters. 

It follows from the principles reflected 
in the planned arrangements that the 
representative in Amman would be in 
contact with the Government of Jordan 
as host Government and with the Secre- 
tary-General, but not directly with any 
other Government in the area, while on 
the other hand the diplomatic represen- 
tative would be entitled to take up dis- 
cussions with those other Governments 
on behalf of the Secretary-General, but 
would not be in direct contact with the 
Government of Jordan. The liaison offices 
in Beirut and Damascus would be direct- 
ly subordinated to the representative sta- 
tioned in Amman, with the task of as- 
sisting him in questions relating to the 
line of communication to be established. 

The reports to the Secretary-General 
from the representative stationed in Am- 
man would not be public documents un- 
less the situation were found to call for 
their circulation as official documents of 
the United Nations. Such circulation, 
which might serve as a basis for action 
by the General Assembly or the Security 
Council, represents obviously an alterna- 
tive line of action open to the Secretary- 
General in such cases as would seem to 
him to call for stronger measures than 
diplomatic démarches. Were the findings 
to be of a serious nature, they may, 
under present circumstances, be regarded 
as indicating a threat to peace and se- 
curity in the sense of Article 99 of the 
Charter. This fact, and the possibilities 
for action which it opens for the Secre- 
tary-General, lends added weight to the 
planned arrangements as a means to 
help in upholding the purposes of the 
Charter in relation to Jordan. 


Practical Arrangements in 
Relation to Lebanon 


During his stay in Lebanon, the Secre- 
tary-General had the privilege of getting 
the views of the Lebanese authorities on 
practical arrangements which, in their 
view, would adequately help in uphold- 
ing the purposes of the Charter in rela- 
tion to Lebanon. It was felt that the 
United Nations Observation Group, set 
up under a resolution of the Security 
Council, June 11, 1958, while continuing 
to serve the general purposes mentioned 
in that resolution, presents a practical 
arrangement in the sense of the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, August 21, 
1958, and in present circumstances, with 
the further development of it envisaged, 
adequately helps in upholding the pur- 
poses of the Charter in relation to Leb- 
anon. 

It was found unnecessary for the time 
being to consider any additional practical 
arrangements under the General Assem- 






bly resolution. Decisive significance was, 
in this context, attached to the successful 
implementation of part I of the resolu- 
tion, that is, to the development of the 
good-neighbor policy in the area, to 
which the Arab Governments have 
pledged themselves in the resolution. The 
United Nations operation, now organized 
in Lebanon, was considered as helpful in 
the development of such a policy. After 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Lebanon, the question of the Observation 
Group and of alternative or additional 
practical arrangements under the resolu- 
tion would have to be considered in the 
light of the degree of success with which 
the implementation of part I of the res- 
olution of August 21, 1958, had met. 

In the finding that no additional ar- 
rangements were needed in Lebanon, 
with the Observation Group to be de- 
veloped as envisaged, it was recognized 
that the terms of reference of the Group 
precluded it from reporting on all the 
possible departures from a satisfactory 
implementation by Arab states of the 
principles of the resolution in relation to 
Lebanon. This marks a basic difference 
between the Observation Group in Leb 
anon and the planned arrangement in 
relation to Jordan. The Observation 
Group must follow any infiltration and 
smuggling of arms, and its reports are 
public. The special representative in rela- 
tion to Jordan should follow any de- 
partures from the principles of the res- 
olution and report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, for further action, but his findings 
would not be public unless their nature 
would seem to call for a circulation of 
a report in the United Nations. One 
reason why no additional arrangement in 
Lebanon, similar to the one organized 
in relation to Jordan, has been found to 
be necessary is that in the cases not 
covered by UNOGIL it is felt that the mat- 
ters may be drawn directly to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary-General, who can 
follow them up, using the official as- 
signed to assist him with the diplomatic 
action necessary under the resolution. 
rhis stand may have to be reconsidered 
in the light of experience at a stage when 
the withdrawal has taken place. 


Withdrawals of United States 
and British Forces 


The Governments of Lebanon and of 
the United States have been fully informed 
about the conclusions drawn after my 
consultations in the region and about the 
arrangements made or planned regarding 
the United Nations Observation Group 
in Lebanon. In view of the information 
thus conveyed, the Government of Leb- 
anon and the United States Government 
are at present discussing a schedule for 
the completion of the withdrawal of the 
United States forces. I am informed that 
it is the intention of the two Govern- 
ments that the total withdrawal of the 
forces shall begin in the near future and 
be completed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, they hope by the end of October, 
provided the international security situa- 
tion with respect to Lebanon continues 
to improve in the framework of a suc- 
cessful implementation of part I of the 
resolution of August 21, 1958. The two 
Governments concerned plan to an- 
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nounce their decision shortly. A mem- 
orandum received by me from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is annexed 
to this report (Annex I). 

I have informed the Governments of 
Jordan and of the United Kingdom about 
these conclusions and the arrangement in 
relation to Jordan set out in this report, 
including the designation of a special 
representative who is now in Amman to 
elaborate, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of Jordan, the organizational de- 
tails of the arrangement. I have further 
informed them about the situation, as 
known to me, regarding the resumption 
of oil deliveries to Jordan and related 
matters. Taking this information into ac- 
count, the Governments of Jordan and 
of the United Kingdom are discussing 
the fixing of dates for the beginning and 
the completion of the withdrawal of 
British forces. It is their intention that, 
provided satisfactory progress is being 
made, the withdrawal shall begin during 
the month of October and that it shall 
be completed as quickly as the situation 
in the area allows. The two Governments 
concerned hope to be able to announce 
their decision on October 1. A mem- 
orandum on the matter which I have 
received from the Government of the 
United Kingdom is annexed to this re- 
port (Annex II). 


Assistance in Economic 
Cooperation 


In the course of the consultations in 
the Middle East I had an opportunity to 
touch also upon the question of possible 
assistance regarding an Arab develop- 
ment institution, referred to in part LII 
of the resolution of August 21, 1958. 

In the light of these preliminary con- 
tacts, I have, after my return, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1958, addressed identical let- 
ters to the ten cosponsoring Arab Gov- 
ernments in which I have set out in what 
respects, at various stages of the develop- 
ment, the United Nations might be of 
assistance, were the Governments to 
wish to avail themselves of the services 
of the Organization in their joint eco- 
nomic efforts. In the letter I mentioned 
that the Governments would be welcome 
to study the results of certain studies 
undertaken jointly by the International 
Bank and the United Nations Secretariat. 
The preliminary results of these studies, 
to which I referred in my intervention 
in the General Assembly of August 8, 
1958, had been summarized in an in- 
ternal memorandum dated March 26, 
1958. This memorandum would be put 
at the disposal of interested Arab Gov- 
ernments if they so desired. 

From my contacts, I drew the con- 
clusion that, while there was a _ wide- 
spread interest in a constructive ap- 
proach to the development problem 
along the lines on which the Arab 
League had already embarked, it was 
felt that a successful reactivation of 
economic cooperation might require that 
some further progress should be made 
in the political field, and also that finan- 
cial surpluses should become available 
from national sources beyond what, in 
view of imperative domestic needs which 
have to be met, seemed likely within the 
immediate future. 
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In these circumstances, I believe that 
the information given in the letter 1e- 
ferred to above represents what for the 
moment the United Nations can usefuily 
contribute in furtherance of the aim men- 
tioned in part III of the resolution. On 
the basis of this information, the Arab 
Governments may now themselves eval- 
uate what assistance they wish to seek in 
pursuance of the letter and of this part 
of the resolution of August 21, 1958. 


ANNEX I 
Memorandum 


In view of improvements in the inter- 
national aspects of the Lebanese security 
situation owing to the steps which have 
been taken with respect to the situation 
in Lebanon, it has already been possible 
for the United States Government, in 
agreement with the Lebanese authori- 
ties, to withdraw a portion of its forces. 
The United States Government has now 
been informed by the Secretary-General 
of his view, shared by the Lebanese au- 
thorities, that the United Nations Ob- 
servation Group set up under the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council of June 11, 
1958, presents a satisfactory practical ar- 
rangement within the meaning of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
August 21, 1958, and in present circum- 
stances is, or can be made, adequate to 
uphold the purposes and principles of 
the Charter in relation to Lebanon. The 
United States Government has also been 
informed by the Secretary-General of 
the planned augmentation of the United 
Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
and of his view, likewise shared by the 
Lebanese authorities, that for the time 
being it is unnecessary to consider any 
additional practical arrangements under 
the General Assembly resolution of Au- 
gust 21, with regard to Lebanon. 

In view of the above information con- 
veyed to the United States Government 
by the Secretary-General, the United 
States Government has informed the 
Secretary-General that it is discussing 
with the Government of Lebanon a 
schedule for the completion of the with- 
drawal of United States forces. It is the 
intention of the United States and Leb- 
anese Governments that the total with- 
drawal of United States forces shall be- 
gin in the near future and be completed 
as expeditiously as possible, we hope by 
the end of October, provided the inter- 
national security situation with respect to 
Lebanon continues to improve in the 
framework of successful implementation 
of part I of General Assembly resolu- 
tion of August 21, 1958. The Govern- 
ments of the United States and Lebanon 
plan to announce their decision shortly. 


September 27, 1958 


ANNEX II 
Memorandum 


Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have taken note of the 
arrangements which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is making, in agreement with the 
Governments directly concerned, for the 
stationing of a United Nations represen- 


tative in Amman, for the establishment 
of liaison offices in Beirut and Damascus 
and for the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent to maintain such contact as may be 
necessary between the Secretary-General 
and the Arab capitals other than Am- 
man. The United Kingdom Government 
understand that the object of these 
measures is to keep under continuous 
review the implementation of the resolu- 
tion of August 21 in relation to Jordan 
under present circumstances, and to pro- 
vide means, in the event of a failure to 
implement the resolution, for the United 
Nations to take appropriate action. 

The United Kingdom Government 
have been informed by the Secretary- 
General that the Governments concerned 
have again expressed their intention to 
conduct their relations with Jordan in 
accordance with the resolution of August 
21, and in particular have expressed their 
willingness to restore Jordan’s normal 
communications by land and air across 
their territories. 

The United Kingdom Government have 
accordingly informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that, taking this information into 
account, they are discussing with the 
Government of Jordan the fixing of 
dates for the beginning and completion 
of the withdrawal of British forces. It is 
the intention of the United Kingdom and 
Jordanian Governments that, provided 
satisfactory progress is being made on 
the lines set out in paragraphs 1 and 2 
above, the withdrawal shall begin during 
the month of October and that it shall be 
completed as quickly as the situation in 
the area allows. The Governments of the 
United Kingdom and Jordan hope to be 
able to announce their decision on Octo- 
ber 1. 

September 28, 1958 


Note by the Secretary-General 


On October 1, the Secretary-General 
circulated the following letter received 
that day from the permanent representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom: 

I have the honor to inform you that 
as forecast in the memorandum annexed 
to your report of September 29 |[above| 
Her Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom together with the Jordan Gov- 
ernment are today able to announce their 
decision with regard to the withdrawal 
of United Kingdom forces from Jordan. 
The two Governments have reviewed to- 
gether your report and the arrangements 
which you have made to assist in giving 
effect to the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of August 21. They have also taken 
note of the assurances received by you 
from other Arab Governments concerned 
that they intend to conduct their rela- 
tions with Jordan in accordance with 
this resolution. Taking into account the 
above factors and the confidence of the 
Jordan Government that the atmosphere 
will improve, Her Majesty's Government 
have agreed with the Jordan Government 
that the withdrawal of British troops will 
begin on October 20. This withdrawal 
will be completed within a period not 
exceeding such time as may be required 
for the necessary arrangements for the 
movement of personnel, stores and 
equipment. 
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Plenary Action 
Sept. 16: At the first meeting of the 
thirteenth regular session Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, was elected President. 
The following thirteen members were 
elected as Vice-Presidents: Australia, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States 
and Uruguay. 
Sept. 18: General debate opened. 
Sept. 22: The Assembly approved its 
agenda of seventy-two items and allo- 
cated items to various committees. 
Sept. 23: By a vote of 44 to 28, with 9 
abstentions, the Assembly decided not to 
consider the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations at the 
current session. Under the same resolu- 
tion the Assembly also decided not to 
consider at the thirteenth regular session 
any proposals to exclude the representa- 
tives of the Government of the Republic 
of China, or to seat representatives of 
the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. A_ seven- 
power amendment (see page 8) which 
would have placed India’s proposal for 
the inclusion of the Chinese representa- 
tion question on the agenda was rejected. 
Oct. 7: The general debate was conclud- 
ed. Representatives of seventy-two delega- 
tions had made statements. 
Oct. 8: The Assembly elected members 
to fill vacancies in the membership of 
the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council and the _ Trusteeship 
Council. Argentina, Italy and Tunisia 
were elected non-permanent members of 
the Security Council for two-year terms, 
to succeed Colombia, Iraq and Sweden. 
For the Economic and Social Council, 
Bulgaria, New Zealand, Spain, the United 
States, Venezuela and Afghanistan were 
elected for three-year terms. The six 
members whose terms expire at the end 
of this year are Brazil, Canada, Greece, 
Indonesia, the United States and Yugo- 
Slavia. For the Trusteeship Council, 
Paraguay, Burma and the United Arab 
Republic were elected for three-year 
terms. The terms of Burma, Guatemala 
and the United Arab Republic expire at 
the end of this year. 
Oct. 14: Adopted by a vote of 77 to 
none, with one abstention, a resolution 
approving establishment of a Special 
Fund designed to expand the technical 
programs in aid to under- 
developed countries. (See Second Com- 
mittee below.) A proposal by India that 
the members of the Governing Council 
should be elected by the General Assem- 
bly rather than by the Economic and 
Social Council was defeated by a vote of 
30 to 45, with 3 abstentions. 


assistance 


(September 16 through October 15) 


First (Political and Security) 
Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 
(El Salvador); Vice-Chairman: Yacoub 
Osman (Sudan); Rapporteur: Franz 
Matsch (Austria). 

Oct. 8: Discussed order in which items 
on its agenda should be considered. 
Oct. 9: By a vote of 50 to 9, with 19 
abstentions, adopted United States pro- 
posal under which the Committee will 
hold a joint general debate on three 
issues relating to disarmament: “The 
question of disarmament,” an item sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General; and 
two USSR items on the discontinuance 
of nuclear weapons tests and reduction 
of military budgets. According to the 
proposal the Committee will, on com- 
pletion of general debate, decide on 
priority of draft resolutions presented 
“on their merits.” As of Oct. 14, four 
draft resolutions had been submitted, 
two by the USSR, one co-sponsored by 
India and twelve other countries and one 
by the United States and sixteen other 
states. The disarmament debate continued 
through Oct. 15. 


Special Political Committee 


Chairman: Mihai Magheru (Romania); 
Vice-Chairman: Turgut Menemencioglu 
(Turkey); Rapporteur: Edmond Sylvain 
(Haiti). 

Oct. 8: Committee agreed without objec- 
tion to consider as its first agenda item 
the “Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa.” 

Oct. 9: Opened general debate on above 
item. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Chairman: Toru Hagiwara (Japan); Vice 
Chairman: Reginald Percy Vivian 
(Canada); Rapporteur: Janvid Flere 
(Yugoslavia). 

Oct. 10: Rejected by 29 to 46, with one 
abstention, a proposal that the Governing 
Council of the Special Fund be elected 
by the General Assembly instead of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Oct. 13: Approved by a vote of 73 to 
none, with one abstention, a resolution 
under which control of the policies and 
operations of the Special Fund would be 
exercised by an eighteen-member Govern- 
ing Council which would have final au- 
thority for the approval of the projects 
and programs recommended by a Man- 
aging Director. The Special Fund was 
established as an expansion of the exist- 


ing technical assistance and development 
activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to provide systematic 
and sustained assistance in fields essential 
to the integrated technical, economic and 
social development of the less developed 
countries. It is to be distinguished from 
the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, still under con- 
sideration. 

The Special Fund will have a Con- 
sultative Board composed of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, the 
Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board and the President of 
the International Bank. Contributions 
would be in currency readily usable by 
the Fund. Membership would be open to 
all countries members of the United 
Nations and/or the specialized agencies 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. States members of the Govern- 
ing Council would be elected by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Chairman: Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris (Greece); 
Vice-Chairman: Humberto Calamari 
(Panama); Rapporteur: Miss Florence 
Addison (Ghana). 

Oct. 6: Unanimously adopted resolution 
(1) expressing the hope that all govern- 
ments will contribute to the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) as 
generously as possible and (2) congratu- 
lating UNICEF on its outstanding and hu- 
manitarian achievements. 

Oct. 7: Adopted, by a vote of 57 to 2, 
with 7 abstentions, resolution on formu- 
lation of social policies related to eco- 
nomic development. Resolution requests 
the Council, after consultation with the 
specialized agencies concerned, to con- 
sider as early as possible what social 
programs and policies would be best 
designed to (1) accelerate economic 
growth through increases in the national 
production by, inter alia, instituting ap- 
propriate health and education programs; 
(2) promote social services to meet the 
problems which result from economic 
and technological change from rapid ur- 
banization; (3) raise family levels of liv- 
ing by, among other things, avoiding an 
inequitable distribution of national in- 
come. 

Oct. 8: Adopted by a vote of 71 to none, 
with one abstention, resolution requesting 
a survey of the main trends of enquiry in 
the field of natural science and the dis- 
semination and application of this scien- 
tific knowledge for peaceful ends. The 
United Nations is also requested to con- 
sider steps which might be taken toward 
encouraging the concentration of such 
efforts on the most urgent problems. The 
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survey would be undertaken by the 
Secretary-General in cooperation with 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, other 
specialized agencies concerned with the 
peaceful application of science and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
The survey would be submitted in mid- 
summer 1960. 


Unanimously adopted resolution ask- 
ing the United Nations and specialized 
agency technical assistance authorities to 
pay due attention to requests from the 
Government of Afghanistan for technical 
aid in meeting the serious economic and 
social consequences of Afghanistan’s re- 
cent decision to ban opium cultivation. 
The resolution expressed appreciation of 
Afghanistan’s ban. 

Oct. 9: Adopted, by a vote of 60 to none, 
with 4 abstentions, resolution recom- 
mending that three seminars, if possible, 
be held in 1959 under the United Na- 
tions program of edvisory services in 
human rights. Resolution also approves 
the plan for holding the seminars which 
the Secretary-General presented to the 
Council earlier this year. This provides 
for one seminar in Ceylon on judicial 
and other remedies against the abuse of 
administrative authority, another in Co- 
lombia on the participation of women in 
public life and a third in Argentina, pro- 
viding enough funds are available, on the 
same subject to be discussed at the sem- 
inar in Ceylon. 

Oct. 10: Began debate on the draft con- 
ventions on human rights, one on civil 
and political rights, the other on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 


Fourth (Trusteeship, including 
Non-Self-Governing 
Territories) Committee 


Chairman: Frederick H. Boland (Ire- 
land); Vice-Chairman: Witold Rodzin- 
sky (Poland); Rapporteur: Arieh Eilan 
(Israel). 

Sept. 29: Committee took up South West 
Africa question as its first agenda item. 
Report of the Good Offices Committee 
on South West Africa presented by its 
Chairman, Sir Charles Arden Clarke. 
Discussion opened on report. Committee 
also granted requests for oral hearings to 
representatives of two groups from 
French-administered Cameroons and one 
from British Cameroons, in connection 
with conditions in two Cameroons. 

Sept. 30: Committee granted oral hear- 
ing to Rev. Michael Scott and Mburum- 
ba Kerina, in connection with South 
West Africa. Committee adjourned upon 
request of representative of Union of 
South Africa who objected to the grant- 
ing of hearings to petitioners on South 
West Africa question. 

Oct. 6: Representative of Union of South 
Africa announced his Government's de- 
cision not to participate in Committee’s 
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consideration of South West Africa. 
Statements heard from petitioners on 
South West Africa. 

Oct. 7-15: Committee continued consid- 
eration of report of Good Offices Com- 
mittee on South West Africa. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee) 


Chairman: Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon); 
Vice-Chairman: Antonio Bandeira Gui- 
maraes (Portugal); Rapporteur: Rail 
Quijano (Argentina). 

Oct. 6: Using the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions as guidance 
for the voting, the Fifth Committee ap- 
proved supplementary estimates for 1958 
for the first six of the twenty-one budget- 
ary sections. As a result of the voting, 
Section 1 of the regular budget, concern- 
ing travel of representatives, members of 
commissions and committees, was supple- 
mented by $207,900 to a total of $846,- 
700. Section 2 of the budget, concerning 
special meetings and conferences, was 
supplemented by $52,000 to a total of 
$2,302,000. Section 3 of the budget, 
concerning the Board of Auditors, was 
approved at the initial budgetary figure 
of $53,000, as no supplement for this 
section was submitted. Section 4 of the 
budget, concerning special missions and 
related activities, was supplemented by 
$57,000 to a total of $2,140,000. Section 
5 of the budget, concerning the United 
Nations Field Service, was supplemented 
by $20,800 to a total of $914,000. Sec- 
tion 6 of the budget, concerning salaries 
and wages of the Secretariat, was sup- 
plemented by $799,750 to a total of 
$28,485,000. The total figure represented 
a reduction of $85,000 in the Secretary- 
General’s supplementary estimates for 
this section. The Committee recommend- 
ed that the approved budget appropria- 
tions of $55,062,850 for 1958 be initially 
supplemented by $2,205,050. This repre- 
sented a reduction of $199,500 in the 
supplementary estimates submitted by 
the Secretary-General. 

The reduction approved was_ that 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. The reductions concerned salaries 
and wages ($85,000), common. staff 
costs ($50,000), travel of staff ($20,000), 
general expenses ($24,500) and printing, 
stationery and library supplies ($20,000). 
The vote was on the supplementary 
estimates as a whole. 

Oct. 13: The Committee adopted an 
amended four-power proposal designed 
to further control and limit United Na- 
tions documentation. The proposal, as 
amended, would, among other things, 
have the General Assembly: commend 
the Secretary-General for the appreciable 
results achieved so far during 1958; draw 
the attention of all United Nations 


organs and subsidiary bodies to the 
recommendations of the committee on 
documentation, requesting those organs 
to include in the agenda of their next 
session the question of the control and 
limitation of their documentation; 
emphasize, in this connection, the import- 
ance of strict adherence to financial 
regulation 13.1 and the relevant rules of 
procedure of the organs concerned, with 
the object of ensuring that no organ or 
subsidiary body take decisions on any 
measure until it has been informed in 
advance of the financial and administra- 
tive considerations involved; request the 
Secretary-General to ensure that no effort 
is spared within the Secretariat to main- 
tain the progress achieved and to extend 
it in all ways possible, taking into account 
the guiding principles set forth in para- 
graph 10 of the report of the committee 
on documentation; further request the 
Secretary-General, within the existing 
establishment, to extend the Editorial 
Control services; urge the representatives 
of member states, as well as all other 
members of commissions, committees 
and similar bodies, to cooperate fully 
with the Secretary-General in carrying 
out the policy laid down by the General 
Assembly in its resolution concerning 
control and limitation of documentation. 

The Secretary-General and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions were requested to 
report on the operation of the resolution 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session or earlier. The proposal was 
originally submitted jointly by Argentina, 
Canada, Pakistan and the United King- 
dom, and amended jointly by Ethiopia, 
India, Mexico, the United Arab Republic 
and Yugoslavia, and by Mexico. The 
joint amendment stated, among other 
things, that “in regard to maintenance 
of verbatim and summary records, the 
existing practice shall continue unaltered 
in all respects.” 

The Mexican amendment requested the 
Secretary-General to take into account 
“the guiding principles” set forth in 
paragraph 10 of the committee report 
on documentation. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Chairman: Jorge Castafieda (Mexico); 
Vice-Chairman, Bredo Stabell (Norway); 
Rapporteur, Nabi Agolli (Albania). 
Sept. 24: Committee decided on order of 
its agenda. 

Sept. 25: Committee began consideration 
of the report of the International Law 
Commission which was submitted by 
Radhabinod Pal, of India, Chairman of 
the Commission. 

Oct. 2: Committee began consideration 
of Chapter 11 of the Commission's re- 
port, on the question of arbitral pro- 
cedure. Debate on this item continued 
through Oct. 14. 





A Summary of the General Assembly’s General Debate 


The following summary of the General Assembly's general debate is given, speaker by 


speaker, generally in the order in which they spoke. The texts are condensations— 


reasons of space preclude their use in full—and there has been some necessary de- 


parture from exact language. At the same time, effort has been made to present every 


point made by each representative and to preserve the flavor and spirit of his inter- 


vention. A few representatives spoke a second time in exercising their right of reply. 


BRAZIL — 


FRANCISCO NEGRAO DE LIMA 


T= time has come to take decisive 

and dynamic action to end the state 
of inadequate development in the Amer- 
icas. It is not possible any longer to close 
our eyes to the distressing situation 
which has afflicted populations in ex- 
tensive areas of our continent, popula- 
tions which have been cruelly afflicted 
by the evils of underdevelopment. 

We also offer to the peoples of Africa 
the opportunity and the means for an 
adequate analysis of the problems which 
arise in that area and for the solutions 
which should be found. 

No one can doubt the existence of a 
clear interrelation between the adequate 
development of certain areas and the 
local frictions which threaten world 
peace. Poverty and distress form a breed- 
ing ground for despair, a situation which 
could nullify once and for all any en- 
deavor to bring about universal harmony. 
If those who have in their hands the 
material power to remedy such a situa- 
tion do not hasten to do so, we shall 
witness very shortly the collapse of the 
important values of our civilization 
which are essential to the complete ful- 
filment of the concept of universality of 
the United Nations. This will happen as 
a result of the increasing feeling of hope- 
lessness in the souls of forgotten people. 

Technological developments accentuate 
and aggravate the disparity between the 
economies of certain nations. Brazil, 
desirous of serving the interests of all 
the peoples of the continent, has joined 
“Operation Pan-Americana,” a _ regional 
movement which is also part of the gen- 
eral struggle against underdevelopment. 

We believe that we can assure the 
General Assembly, in the light of the 
response to this idea in governmental 
circles and in the press of the countries 
of the great American community, that 
there exists in our continent a state of 
mind which will make it possible to over- 
come a passive acceptance of unjust 
realities and to replace it by a joint of- 
fensive toward improving the economies 
of areas which have been abandoned to 
their own fate and toward increasing the 
well-being of their populations. 


We believe also that the improvement 
in the general living conditions of pop- 
ulations throughout the world will result 
in a relaxation of the political tensions 
which exist at the present time. This 
would be achieved through the release 
of funds now devoted to an armaments 
race, which funds would then be used to 
speed up the process of economic and 
social emancipation of mankind. Thus 
we shall have progressed into an era in 
which tremendous energies at present 
diverted to the increase in the potential 
for total destruction, will be directed to- 
ward establishing a situation in which 
countries will compete with one another 
in improving the situation in econom- 
ically weak areas. 


UNITED STATES — 
JOHN FosTerR DULLES 


rT HE Chinese communist regime is now 

attempting to extend its authority to 
Taiwan, the Penghus and the offshore 
islands by the use of naked force. The 
issue is thus a simple one: armed con- 
quest. 

Granting that the offshore islands are 
physically close to Mainland China, we 
can scarcely accept the view that nations 
are entitled to seize territory by force 
just because it is near at hand. The fact 
is that when one regime attempts by 
force to take additional territory which 
has long been under the authority of an- 
other government, recognized as such by 
a respectable part of the world com- 
munity, that is a use of force which 
endangers world order. 

Talks are going on between the United 
States and Chinese communist ambassa- 
dors in Warsaw. We seek a prompt 
cease-fire and equitable conditions which 
will eliminate provocations and leave for 
peaceful resolution the different claims 
and counterclaims that are involved. If it 
seems that the bilateral talks between 
ambassadors are not going to succeed, 
the United States reserves the right to 
bring this matter to the United Nations. 

The reprisals in Hungary are symp- 
toms of a more basic crime—the con- 
tinued brutal suppression of the Hun- 


garian people by a puppet regime imposed 
by Soviet military power. The United 
Nations cannot let itself be discouraged 
because its past appeals have been 
ignored. Every government which be- 
lieves in the principle of self-determina- 
tion, in fundamental human rights, or in 
the protection of small nations, has a 
solemn duty to continue to make its posi- 
tion unmistakably clear. 

The Soviet Government also defies all 
efforts to achieve the reunification of 
Germany in freedom. 

Just three weeks ago the Assembly 
took unanimous action designed to ease 
a serious situation in the Near East. It 
is significant that the Arab nations 
themselves developed an agreed formula 
and thereby assumed a major responsi- 
bility. If through deeds the words are 
given reality, there will be a new op- 
portunity to promote political, economic 
and social welfare in the area. 

Our able Secretary-General will short- 
ly make his report and we hope it will 
indicate that the objectives of our resolu- 
tion are being given practical effect so 
that a schedule for an early withdrawal 
of forces can be carried out. 

One of the contributory causes to re- 
cent tension in the Near East was broad- 
casts from certain countries, inciting peo- 
ples of other countries to violent acts 
against established order. Measures can 
be taken by the United Nations which 
will discourage such broadcasts. A pos- 
sibility is a United Nations monitoring 
system for radio broadcasts, from what- 
ever source, crossing national borders in 
the Near East. If propagandists realized 
their words are being heard in this forum 
of the world, and being recorded here 
for future action, they might exercise 
moderation. 

The Assembly is discussing the possible 
creation of a standby United Nations 
Peace Force. We conceive of the Peace 
Force not as a combat force but rather 
as a group that would observe and patrol 
and by its very presence make visible the 
interest of the world community in the 
maintenance of tranquillity. It would be 
manned by members other than the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. They would be backed by a 
small planning staff created within the 
Secretariat to develop standby plans for 
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calling into being, deploying and support- 
ing such a Peace Force. 

The most important measure to ad- 
vance human progress as well as the 
cause of peace is arms control. In past 
months there has been a significant 
breakthrough on the arms control front. 
A technical consensus as to the necessary 
monitoring system has been reached by 
qualified experts of different nations. We 
hope now to begin to negotiate at 
Geneva a substantive agreement. We do 
this in the expectation that further arms 
control arrangements will shortly come 
into effect. 

In the field of economic development, 
the United States believes the time has 
come for the nations of the world to 
take stock of the accomplishments to 
date and to chart anew long-term courses 
of cooperative action. We propose that 
the nations dedicate the year 1959 to 
these purposes. 

Some of the major steps the United 
States would be prepared, subject to 
action by Congress as appropriate, to 
take or support in the coming year in- 
clude carrying forward its existing de- 
velopment financing programs on a 
vigorous and effective basis; undertaking 
increased efforts to emphasize the con- 
structive role that private initiative can 
play in economic development; consider- 
ing how to cooperate with regional de- 
velopment programs, where desired by 
the countries of the region; considering 
the advisability of increasing the capital 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and_ the 
quotas of the International Monetary 
Fund; considering the feasibility of creat- 
ing an International Development Asso- 
ciation, as an affiliate of the World Bank, 
under conditions likely to assure broad 
and effective support; providing vigorous 
support for technical assistance through 
its own programs, through the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and through a substantial 
initial contribution to the new Special 
Projects Fund, greatly enlarging the 
technical assistance activity of the United 
Nations; enlisting the assistance of 
United States universities and scientific 
institutions, joining with those of other 
cooperating countries, to achieve scien- 
tific and technological breakthroughs on 
problems of particular concern to less 
developed countries; seeking funds from 
the Congress for health programs. 

The great challenge of poverty and 
disease can only be met through 
vigorous, realistic action. The United 
States stands ready to play its full part 
in this great peaceful crusade. 

Major strides in man’s conquest of his 
newest and most exciting frontier, outer 
space, have taken place in the past year. 
We realize that the problems involved 
in establishing an international system 
dedicated to constructive pursuits of 
mankind are very complex. The United 
States believes that the United Nations 
should take immediate steps to prepare 
for a fruitful program of international 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. We suggest that a representative 
committee be established to make the 
necessary preparatory studies and recom- 
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mendations. The United States is sub- 
mitting a resolution under which the 
committee would report to the fourteenth 
General Assembly on the activities and 
resources of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies relating to outer 
space; the nature of the specific projects 
of international cooperation in outer 
space which could be undertaken under 
United Nations auspices; and useful 
United Nations organizational arrange- 
ments to facilitate international coopera- 
tion in this field. As we reach beyond 
this planet, we should move as truly 
“united nations.” 

A major concern of the United States 
is that the United Nations membership 
seems sharply divided in its attitude 
toward the Organization. Most members 
look upon the United Nations as a means 
to promote world order and they are will- 
ing to adapt their national policies to this 
great goal. But there are a potent few 
who participate in the United Nations 
only as it gives them an opportunity for 
maneuvers which will advance their own 
narrow nationalistic purposes even at the 
expense of world order. Otherwise, they 
flout the United Nations. In consequence 
there is no uniformity in the acceptance 
and application of our Charter and our 
processes. There are two different stand- 
ards of conduct. The United States be- 
lieves that this double standard is 
incompatible with the basic purposes of 
our organization. It poses a challenge 
which we shall have to meet. 

A related concern is the apparent 
reluctance of some nations to support 
those basic principles of the Charter 
which outlaw aggression, direct or in- 
direct. This represents international law 
that all should recognize and all should 
seek to enforce. The United States as one 
of the great powers continues to stand 
ready to dedicate that power to world 
order. That is an asset which I suggest 
ought not lightly to be thrown away. 

The future of the United Nations and 
indeed the prospect for the successful 
building of a peaceful world depend 
upon the way in which all of us here in 
this Assembly discharge the solemn 
obligations of the Charter. We have the 
two great purposes which I have dis- 
cussed, namely: the maintenance of a 
just peace and the development of hu- 
man betterment in the world. 


JAPAN — 
ATICHIRO FUJTIYAMA 


A MOST urgent problem facing the 
world today is the present situa- 
tion in the Taiwan Strait. We should not 
under any circumstances condone the use 
of force as a means of settlement, for 
appeal to arms poses every danger of 
provoking a major world conflict. I wel- 
come the efforts that are now being made 
at the Warsaw talks which began only 
a few days ago to seek a peaceful means 
of settlement. 
Efforts to settle disputes by negotia- 
tions should first be made by the parties 
concerned, and only in the event such 


efforts fail, should the United Nations 
be called upon to take them up. But be- 
cause we have a serious concern over the 
situation by reason of our geographical 
location, the Japanese Government re- 
serves the opportunity to express its view 
in the future should the situation become 
an issue in the United Nations. 

The common aspirations of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa are to secure 
their national independence and to 
achieve economic and social progress so 
as to ensure their political independence. 
I hope that all countries will regard the 
legitimate aspirations of these peoples 
with friendly understanding and give 
them full support and cooperation in the 
fulfilment of their aspirations. It is our 
hope that peoples who are now in the 
process of achieving political and eco- 
nomic independence will, on their part, 
avoid narrow-minded thinking and ex- 
treme actions and, with confidence in 
their future, steadily consolidate and 
strengthen their independence in a spirit 
of fairness and moderation. 

It was most significant that a construc- 
tive resolution on the Middle East prob- 
lem initiated by the Arab countries them- 
selves was unanimously adopted at the 
third emergency special session thanks to 
an attitude of understanding shown by 
all the members. We eagerly look for- 
ward to the report which the Secretary- 
General is expected shortly to make to us 
and earnestly hope that by his efforts 
the way will be opened to ensure peace 
and stability in Lebanon and Jordan and 
thereby facilitate the withdrawal of 
American and British forces from these 
countries. Furthermore, there is need for 
long-term measures to establish peace 
and stability in the Middle East on a 
durable basis. 

At the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly, my delegation submitted a 
resolution proposing that nuclear tests be 
suspended and on such a basis that dis- 
armament talks be facilitated. Unfortu- 
nately, our proposal failed to win the 
support of the majority. But in the year 
since then, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and the United Kingdom have in 
turn announced-the suspension of nu- 
clear tests and from October 31 they 
will enter into negotiations for an agree- 
ment on test suspension. 

My Government hopes very earnestly 
that with an early agreement on the 
suspension of nuclear tests as a basis the 
ultimate objective of permanent suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests will be attained. 

The suspension of nuclear tests is no 
more than an initial first step to general 
disarmament. The danger of thermonu- 
clear war will remain until and unless 
general disarmament, including the pro- 
hibition of the production, stockpiling 
and use of thermonuclear bombs, is 
effectuated under effective international 
supervision. 

The conference of experts who met in 
Geneva this year on the detection of 
nuclear tests succeeded in reaching agree- 
ment on the technical aspects of a detec- 
tion system. Not only does this make 
easier the suspension of nuclear tests, but 
the experience of these experts suggests 
the possibility that similar meetings of 
experts on supervision and _ inspection 





relative to other disarmament measures 
would also succeed in their endeavors 
and has opened a new approach toward 
facilitating disarmament negotiations in 
the future. 

We welcome the report that a meeting 
of experts of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
will begin in Geneva on November 10 to 
study methods of preventing surprise at- 
tack. 

Recently the question of creating an 
international police force has again come 
to the fore. If, fortunately, such a force 
is created, not with any specific area in 
mind but as an organization to serve 
anywhere in the world, and it becomes 
capable of performing its functions, it 
may well enable individual countries to 
reduce their arms. At the same time, 
arms reduction by individual countries 
may enable them more easily to con- 
tribute to the building of the interna- 
tional peace force. 

Although thirteen years have passed 
since the war, Korea, Viet-Nam and Ger- 
many continue to be divided states. It is 
my earnest hope that they will soon be 
unified in peace and by democratic proc- 
esses. 

Unresolved Dispute 

The dispute between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands continues to be unre- 
solved. It is desirable that these countries 
directly concerned should demonstrate 
their wisdom and patience and exert 
every effort to settle their differences 
peacefully in a climate of reconciliation. 

The unfortunate developments that 
have ensued from the Hungarian in- 
cident, especially the tragedy that has 
already befallen or may soon befall those 
who were connected with the incident, 
warn us that the problem of Hungary is 
not a thing of the past. It is encumbent 
upon us to do whatever can be done to 
rectify the situation in that country. 

World economic stability is a basic 
factor in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. But what is the situation 
today? The growth and development of 
the world economy is being impeded by 
dollar shortages, by chronic difficulties in 
the balance of payments positions of 
many countries and by the creation of 
artificial trade barriers. The disparity in 
economic development between the ad- 
vanced industrial countries and that in 
the underdeveloped countries goes on 
widening. If this situation is allowed to 
continue, it may well become a cause for 
international political instability. 

The real solution is for all countries 
to meet the challenge squarely and fur- 
ther strengthen their mutual cooperation 
to the end of liberalizing trade and de- 
veloping the economies of underde- 
veloped countries. While constant efforts 
should continue to be made to lower or 
eliminate trade barriers, serious study 
should be given to removing the causes 
which hinder freer economic exchange 
as a result of shortages of convertible 
currencies. 

It is necessary, in liberalizing interna- 
tional trade, to effect such steps as would 
promote economic exchanges between 
the democratic nations and the commu- 
nist nations, while recognizing the dif- 


ferences in political ana economic struc- 
tures between these two groups of coun- 
tries. 

The United Nations Special Fund for 
Economic Development is shortly to 
begin to function. In the Middle East the 
establishment of a regional economic de- 
velopment fund of considerable size is 
being considered and in Latin America 
a similar plan is being pushed forward. 

It is my earnest hope that by positive 
cooperation among the countries con- 
cerned a fund for regional economic de- 
velopment will be established in South- 
east Asia at an early date. 

In view of the serious blow suffered by 
the underdeveloped countries since last 
year from the drop in the prices of pri- 
mary commodities as a result of the im- 
pact of the economic recession, my dele- 
gation believes that it is necessary that 
the advanced industrial countries which 
are the principal importers of these com- 
modities should change their hitherto pas- 
sive attitude to a positive one and in 
real earnest revitalize international co- 
operative efforts to effect the long-term 
stabilization of the prices of these pri- 
mary commodities. 

There are countries which suffer from 
lack of manpower resources. If they 
should make organized efforts to import 
necessary technology and manpower 
from countries which have them in 
abundance, they would be able further 
to develop and expand their economies. 
Such efforts would be most desirable 
from the standpoint of promoting the 
health of the world’s economy as a 
whole. The United Nations could serve 
as an intermediary in solving the prob- 
lem. 

It is an undeniable fact that the fore- 
most cause of international tension has 
been the confrontation between the free 
world and the communist world, intensi- 
fied by the expansion of international 
communism. The big powers should en- 
gage in meaningful talks with each other 
and all member states should build up 
the United Nations as an effective arena 
for discussion which could cooperate in 
enabling these talks to achieve results. 

All member countries must, in the 
spirit of the Charter, endeavor to settle 
constructively and without prejudice all 
issues brought before the United Nations 
with tolerance and understanding. It is 
the intention and resolve of my country 
to make positive contributions to the 
work of this Organization so that it may 
fulfil such a role and truly become in 
name and in fact a “World Parliament” 
for the peaceful settlement of all 
problems. 


PANAMA— 


MIGUEL J. MORENO, Jr. 


Te maintenance of universal peace 

depends upon the settlement of dis- 
the seeds of 
greater disturbances in the various coun- 
tries. We must also take the necessary 
steps to prevent the outbreak of new 
causes of friction. No distinction should 


putes which may sow 


be made in this connection as to the 
weight of the burden to be borne by 
one state or another. 

The small powers are not in a posi- 
tion to wage war, at least not to wage 
war on a world-wide scale. However, 
friction between weak nations may well 
be the pretext for the unleashing of a 
world-wide conflict if the great powers 
find that such friction causes instability 
in a region in which they have interests 
which they seek to protect. 

As a contribution to peace, and in de- 
fence of their own existence, the small 
powers should seek solutions to their dis- 
putes by amicable means. In this way 
they can avoid intervention on the part 
of powerful states, intervention which 
would endanger their sovereign rights 
and might well be the spark leading to 
the outbreak of a third world war. 

The small powers must base their 
existence on law, on respect for the 
rights of others, which brings with it 
sufficient moral authority to require re- 
spect for one’s own rights. This is a two- 
fold process: respect for the rights of 
others and a requirement that others 
respect our rights. 

During the recent Middle East crisis 
when consideration was being given to a 
possible meeting of heads of states, un- 
der the auspices of the Security Council, 
there was a tendency to leave out certain 
states, taking into account only the states 
directly concerned rather than those in- 
directly interested. We may admit that, 
at a given moment, in the initial stages 
of a dispute, some states may be con- 
sidered to be more directly interested or 
affected because of contiguity which 
would mean a possible jeopardization of 
their safety. But when a problem be- 
comes so grave that it is feared that its 
existence and continuation might lead to 
a breach of the peace and a possible 
world war, then the contribution which 
any state may be in a position to give 
can no longer be ignored by adhering 
rigidly to the classification of states 
directly concerned and those indirectly 
concerned. 

When an organ of the United Nations, 
such as the Security Council, has been 
apprised of an international situation, all 
States represented on that organ have a 
direct interest in that situation. 

Since the development of international 
law, the rigid classical concept of abso- 
lute sovereignty has been modified; it is 
no less true that that concept retains 
certain essential attributes without which 
it would be unthinkable. Through inter- 
national agreements, the states concerned 
undertake such agreements without their 
own sovereignty being affected. Under an 
agreement of 1903, my country con- 
ferred upon the United States certain 
juridical powers over one part of our 
territory for one specific purpose, namely, 
the construction, maintenance and pro- 
tection of an inter-ocean canal. 

Panama retains its sovereignty in that 
area, as it does throughout the rest of 
the territory of the Republic, and that 
sovereignty has never been the subject 
of renunciation. Primarily this is due to 
respect for this right by our great neigh- 
bor to the north, with whom we have had 
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at all times unshakably friendly relations. 

This principle precludes any claim to 
intervene in the internal or external 
policies of a state by any other state. 
The United Nations has on more than 
one occasion proved to the world that it 
is true to this precept set forth in un- 
ambiguous terms in the Charter. 

The United Nations has taken a 
stand against any intervention in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Resolution 200 of the third 
session of the General Assembly, on 
the subject of technical assistance for 
economic development, makes it clear 
that technical assistance must not con- 
stitute a pretext for economic or politi- 
cal interference in the internal affairs of 
the countries concerned and should not 
be accompanied by any political con- 
ditions. 

The only intervention for which a legal 
basis can be found is collective interven- 
tion as authorized by Chapter VII of the 
Charter, such intervention being designed 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity. 

The success of the patrol work carried 
out by the United Nations Emergency 
Force leads us to believe that there is 
some justification for the desire, repeat- 
edly expressed in this Assembly, that the 
United Nations have available a police 
force which could be brought into play 
without loss of time whenever circum- 
stances so require. The existence of such 
a police force would place this Organiza- 
tion in a position to prevent aggression 
or to avert an extension of aggression 
once it has occurred. 

A solution to the problem of disarma- 
ment must be found within the United 
Nations. The Security Council is the 
organ which has been given primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, and under 
the Charter it is for that organ to draw 
up plans to be submitted to members of 
the United Nations for regulating and 
controlling armaments. 

The General Assembly can also take 
up the principles which govern disarma- 
ment and the regulation of armaments 
and can make recommendations, with 
respect to such principles, to members 
of the United Nations or to the Se- 
curity Council. 

However, my delegation feels that we 
should not overlook the benefits which 
could accrue from a diplomatic approach 
to those situations which seriously affect 
the disarmament negotiations. 

The support of the United Nations to 
the agreements thus reached would en- 
sure compliance with these agreements 
on the part of all states, and I refer not 
just to great powers but to all members 
of the Organization. 

It is necessary to adopt a concerted 
international policy which should extend 
its action in all fields of the world econ- 
omy. Economic interdependence is an 
undeniable reality, and its influence ex- 
tends, without our being able to avoid 
this, to the political and social fields. 

No activity of this Organization is so 
widely known and appreciated as that 
which, through technical assistance, is 
designed to intensify national programs 
in underdeveloped countries for the ex- 
ploitation and better use of the natural 
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resources of those countries; the results 
of these programs have been to better 
the living conditions of the populations 
in these countries. It is only fair to rec- 
ognize this as a fact. However, in com- 
parison with what has already been ac- 
complished, we still have a tremendous 
task ahead of us, a task which urgently 
calls for action. 

The effort to better living conditions 
in underdeveloped countries must be di- 
rected toward bringing these countries 
from an agricultural to an_ industrial 
stage by means of processes which nat- 
urally must be adjusted to the special re- 
quirements of each country or region. 
Technical assistance must provide assist- 
ance in the drawing up of economic de- 
velopment programs on a scientific basis 
and provide assistance for the training 
of national personnel competent in this 
field. Then there is the need also to find 
a means for the financing of such pro- 
grams. 

Together with the bounty of nature, 
these underdeveloped countries have al- 
ways had a very dense population. 
Properly trained by specialized staff and 
technicians, this population could be- 
come invaluable human capital. 

Economic development must go hand 
in hand with the continuing development 
of health campaigns; with an intensifica- 
tion of education programs; and with the 
attention which the state must give to the 
advancement of culture and social wel- 
fare. 

The betterment of social conditions is 
intimately connected with economic 
progress. As a result of an increase in 
productivity, we must find an increase in 
the purchasing power of the worker and, 
consequently, a rise in the standard of 
living of the population in general. 

If we are determined to bring about a 
world at peace, it is imperative for us to 
establish a legal order applicable to all 
and to eliminate any considerations based 
on relative military or economic power. 


USSR— 
ANDREI A. GROMYKO 


Herter a month has passed since we 

met to consider the dangerous situa- 
tion which had arisen in the Near East 
area as a result of the landing of United 
States troops in Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan. Today the world is 
once again faced with a serious and 
dangerous situation, this time in the Far 
East where United States naval and air 
forces are hastily being sent and where 
the United States Government has al- 
ready over many years been acting as an 
aggressor that has laid hands on native 
Chinese lands. 

There would seem to be no shortage 
of proposals which would allow arriving 
at agreement on quite real steps toward 
liquidating the “cold war,” terminating 
the arms race and developing confidence 
and peaceful cooperation between states. 

There is a growing understanding that 
a conference of heads of governments of 
the states of the East and West would 
be the easiest way of finding the means 


to bar the backsliding of mankind to 
war. 

A summit conference has not yet been 
called, though the need for one is becom- 
ing more urgent with every passing day, 
because in the course of negotiations on 
the preparations for the conference at- 
tempts were made to frustrate its con- 
vocation by means of putting forward 
such proposals which the United States 
and the United Kingdom Governments 
knew full well could only serve as a 
means of frustrating agreement and not 
as a platform to achieve agreement. 

Other broadly supported proposals 
aimed at liquidating the cold war are 
those to conclude a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation between European 
states, to conclude a non-aggression pact 
between the states parties to NATO and 
the states parties to the Warsaw Treaty, 
to create in the centre of Europe a zone 
free of nuclear and rocket weapons and, 
naturally, the ever vital proposals on dis- 
armament, including those concerning 
the banning of atomic weapons and the 
elimination of the threat of atomic war. 

Among the urgent problems confront- 
ing the United Nations, the most burn- 
ing, the most important, is without 
doubt the problem of disarmament. 

The Soviet Government, as hitherto, is 
ready and willing to conduct productive 
negotiations on disarmament and is con- 
vinced that the more comprehensive the 
consideration of disarmament questions 
is at the current session of the General 
Assembly, the more the cause of dis- 
armament will gain. Negotiations on dis- 
armament must be conducted on an 
equal basis. The Soviet delegation is in 
favor of establishing a Disarmament 
Commission with such a composition 
that at least one half of its members will 
be chosen from among states not par- 
ticipating in the military blocs created 
by the United States and Britain—in 
other words, from among the socialist 
and neutral countries. 

The Soviet Government has been and 
remains an advocate of a radical solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem provid- 
ing for a substantial reduction of armed 
forces and armaments, and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
together with the cessation of their manu- 
facture and their removal from the arma- 
ments of states. 

The Soviet delegation submits for con- 
sideration a memorandum on measures 
in the field of disarmament which out- 
lines a program containing concrete pro- 
posals both on a reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armaments and 
with respect to nuclear weapons. The 
establishment of the appropriate inter- 
national control over the implementation 
of disarmament measures is also pro- 
vided for. The Soviet Government be- 
lieves that the United Nations should 
focus attention on the following urgent 
questions: the universal cessation with- 
out delay of tests of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons; prohibition of the use of 
outer space for military purposes and the 
elimination of foreign military bases on 
alien territory and international coopera- 
tion in the field of outer space study; and 
the reduction of military budgets of 
States. 





The Soviet delegation proposes that 
these questions be discussed as separate, 
independent items of the Assembly's 
agenda. 

The Soviet Union this spring unilater- 
ally suspended tests of all types of nu- 
clear weapons. It remained for the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom but to take a step in 
the same direction, to follow the example 
of the USSR so that experimental explo- 
sions of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
were banned universally and for all time. 
But the largest series of atomic and hy- 
drogen bomb tests in the Pacific Ocean 
were conducted from April through Sep- 
tember of this year—such was the re- 
sponse of the United States to the cessa- 
tion by the Soviet Union of test explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons. The United 
Kingdom Government, too, did not scru- 
ple to hold test explosions of nuclear 
weapons. It is clear that such actions by 
the United States and the United King- 
dom released the Soviet Union from the 
commitment not to carry out tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons which it 
undertook in the hope of finding appro- 
priate response on the part of the West- 
ern powers 


Control Over Tests 


The most eminent scientists, specialists 
in the field of atomic research of eight 
countries, comprehensively studied at the 
recently ended conference of experts in 
Geneva the possibilities of detecting nu- 
clear explosions and came to the unani- 
mous opinion that the establishment of 
control over nuclear tests is a complete- 
ly real and feasible thing. 

Fully aware of what, judging by their 
present position, can be expected of our 
partners, that is to say, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment nevertheless agreed to begin on 
October 31 negotiations with the United 
States and the United Kingdom regard- 
ing the cessation of nuclear tests. It is 
coming to these talks with a clear aim 
and a definite program: these negotia- 
tions must ensure the cessation forever 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests by 
all states and must not serve as a screen 
under cover of which agreement on uni- 
versal cessation of nuclear weapons tests 
would continue to be frustrated. 

It may be that some of the representa- 
tives present here will ask why the United 
Nations General Assembly should tackle 
the question of the cessation of nuclear 
tests when the powers directly concerned 
are starting negotiations on this question. 
The discussion of this question, which is 
of interest to all the states represented 
in the General Assembly, and the adop- 
tion of appropriate recommendations by 
it, will promote the success of the talks 
between the powers upon which the ces- 
sation of tests directly depends. We are 
confident that the General Assembly 
would be rendering a disservice to the 
cause of peace if, counting on negotia- 
tions between the three powers, it did 
not raise its voice in support of immedi- 
ately stopping nuclear tests. 

The greatest scientific and technical 
victory of our day is the launching of 
artificial earth satellites, which marked 
the beginning of man’s penetration of 
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outer space. The possibility has unfolded 
limitlessly for cognition of the universe 
that surrounds us and for subordinating 
the mighty forces of nature discovered 
by man to his mind and will. 

This March the Soviet Government 
submitted for consideration by the pres- 
ent session proposals concerning the pro- 
hibition of the use of outer space for 
military purposes, the elimination of for- 
eign military bases on alien territory 
and international cooperation in the field 
of outer space study. Taking into ac- 
count the giant steps taken by the science 
of outer space penetration, the Soviet 
delegation deems it necessary to discuss 
this proposal as an important indepen- 
dent item of the session’s agenda. 

The proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment regard the question of utilizing 
outer space in close connection with the 
problem of eliminating foreign military 
bases on alien territory. In actual fact, 
these are but different aspects of one and 
the same question. 

The Soviet Government cannot agree 
to a proposal which provides for the pro- 
hibition of intercontinental ballistic rock- 
ets alone, as this would place the Soviet 
Union in an unequal position and would 
be detrimental to its security. It is neces- 
sary to find a solution to the question 
which would not place in a position of 
advantage either the United States or the 
Soviet Union or any other third state 
and which equally would take into ac- 
count the interests of their security. Such 
a solution is the prohibition of the use of 
outer space for military purposes, with 
the simultaneous elimination of foreign 
military bases on alien territory, first and 
foremost on the territory of the countries 
of Europe, the Near and Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Disarmament is a complex and many- 
sided problem and any step planned in 
this field affects the most sensitive inter- 
ests of states—the interests of their se- 
curity. The budgets of states, as a mir- 
ror, reflect their economic life, their en- 
deavors both in peaceful construction 
and in the military field. The reduction 
of armaments inevitably leads to the re- 
duction of budget appropriations for 
these purposes and, vice versa, by reduc- 
ing budget appropriations for military re- 
quirements a reduction of armaments can 
be attained. 

The Soviet proposal would reduce by 
10 to 15 per cent the military budgets of 
the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Great Britain and France. We propose 
that part of the resources released be 
channelled to cover urgent needs of the 
underdeveloped countries and that this 
aid be given gratis. Countries which are 
in need of such aid will undoubtedly be 
in a position to determine themselves the 
most expedient and effective ways of us- 
ing this aid not in some distant future 
but at present and without any strings 
attached. 

In the Near and Middle East two 
great powers committed an act of aggres- 
sion against two small Arab nations. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
brought their forces into the territory of 
Lebanon and Jordan, seeking to estab- 
lish their military, political and economic 
control over these countries and to cre- 


ate new obstacles in the way of strength- 
ening the independence of Arab nations. 

The resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Assembly refers to an early with- 
drawal of American troops from Leb- 
anon and of British troops from Jordan. 
The immediate withdrawal of American 
and British forces from the Near East is 
the first and foremost condition for this 
region to stop being a smoking volcano 
which constantly threatens to submerge 
many countries, and possibly the whole 
world as well, in the lava of war. 

The Soviet delegation reserves the 
right to demand in the nearest future 
that the present session consider the 
actions of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in Lebanon and Jordan 
and the delay in the implementation of 
the United Nations resolution regarding 
the withdrawal of their troops as a sep- 
arate question if this delay continues to 
take place. 

The USSR delegation cannot pass over 
in silence the tragic events which have 
been taking place for almost four years 
in Algeria. The Soviet delegation believes 
that at present France would render a 
great service to the cause of world peace 
by doing away with this dangerous hot- 
bed of war in North Africa. The French 
Government has all the means to do this 
by entering into direct negotiations with 
the Algerian National Liberation Front 
in order to settle peacefully the Algerian 
conflict. 

And is it possible to speak without 
indignation about the acts of the United 
Kingdom with regard to two small Arab 
states, Yemen and Oman? The Soviet 
delegation considers that the United Na- 
tions should come out in defence of the 
peoples of these countries by condemn- 
ing the aggression. 


The Far East 


Less than two months had passed after 
the incursion of American and British 
troops into Lebanon and Jordan when 
the attention of the whole world was 
focussed on new dangerous actions of the 
United States, this time in the Far East. 

What is happening in the Far East? 

At present the United States threatens 
to spread aggression, extending it to the 
offshore Chinese islands located at a dis- 
tance of several kilometres from the 
coast of the mainland of China and 
seized by Chiang Kai-shek agents of the 
United States. The United States threat- 
ens to put into action its armed forces 
to impede lawful actions of the Chinese 
People’s Republic aimed at liberating 
these offshore islands. 

The United States is taking a risk when 
it comes out with threats and embarks 
on the road of adventure in its policy 
with regard to the People’s Republic of 
China. The sponsors of military provoca- 
tions against China have evidently for- 
gotten that China is a mighty power 
whose people is united around its gov- 
ernment and has no small experience in 
giving rebuff to foreign invaders. One 
should not also overlook the fact that 
China is not alone, that the Chinese 
People’s Republic has true allies who are 
ready to help it at any moment to beat 
off the aggressor by joint efforts, and the 
Soviet Union is among these allies. 
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The abnormal situation as regards the 
representation of China in the United 
Nations, which we have witnessed for 
almost ten years, is a peculiar reflection 
of the United States policy toward the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Eighty states are represented in the 
United Nations. But is it possible to con- 
sider as normal, even for a minute, the 
fact that we have not among us repre- 
sentatives of one of the biggest and most 
ancient states in the world, one of the 
United Nations sponsors, namely China, 
with a population totalling about one 
quarter of the world’s inhabitants? The 
representatives of the People’s Republic 
of China should take their seats in the 
United Nations and the Soviet delegation 
strongly urges that this should be done. 

One may ask why the United States 
keeps its forces in South Korea even 
after the withdrawal of units of the 
Chinese People’s volunteers from North 
Korea has been completed. Washington 
does not say anything on this subject; it 
remains silent. Perhaps the United States 
delegation will inform the General As- 
sembly from this rostrum of the date 
when United States forces will leave Ko- 
rean soil. 

The Soviet Government has always 
been and remains an opponent of the 
division of the world into military group- 
ings of states, since this seriously poisons 
relations between states; and, moreover, 
it is fraught with the danger of a military 
collision between them. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, together with the governments 
of the other participants of the Warsaw 
Treaty, have proclaimed the desire to 
find ways to ease tension in relations be- 
tween states members of the Warsaw 
Treaty and the states which belong to 
NATO. The proposal to conclude a non- 
aggression pact between these two groups 
pursues precisely this aim. 

The conclusion of a treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation by European states, 
as well as by the United States, could be 
of great benefit in this respect. If we 
examine the present state of interna- 
tional relations as a whole as it obtains 
in reality, we can conclude that mankind 
faces only two roads of further develop- 
ment. 

One road is that of expanding the dif- 
ferences and animosities, of deepening 
the mistrust which exists between the 
main groupings of states. If we follow 
this road we shall come to a further ag- 
gravation of the present division of the 
world into military groupings, to an in- 
creased animosity in relations between 
them and to the transformation of the 
whole world into one vast military camp 
bristling with all types of modern arma- 
ments and we shall have all the danger- 
ous consequences which result from this 
fact. 

The other road is the resolute renun- 
ciation by states of the use of force in 
their relations with other states, the ces- 
sation of war propaganda, the strict ob- 
servance of respect for the rights of each 
nation and of every state to live its own 
life and to establish for itself a system 
which is to its own liking—the substitu- 
tion of a reckless arms race by the de- 
velopment of peaceful cooperation 
among states without any attempt to 
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place any one country under the control 
of another. 


The possibility of ensuring conditions 
of stable and peaceful coexistence be- 
tween states irrespective of their social 
systems depends to no small extent on 
the establishment of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
based on mutual trust and cooperation. 
The Soviet Government has proposed to 
the United States Government that a 
treaty of friendship should be concluded, 
a treaty which could lay a solid founda- 
tion for cooperation between the two 
countries for many years to come. We 
have also submitted to the United States 
concrete proposals aimed at developing 
economic cooperation. 

The Soviet Union has always proceed- 
ed, and still proceeds, from the fact that 
peaceful coexistence of states is incon- 
ceivable without free economic inter- 
course between them, without all-round 
development of international trade, with- 
out strict respect for sovereign rights of 
states to dispose of their riches and nat- 
ural resources. Trade, free from artificial 
restrictions and from provisions which, 
in the course of recent years, are to a 
greater extent introduced by general 
staffs of certain powers than by business 
circles; trade, based on the principle of 
mutual benefit and full equality of the 
parties—such, in the opinion of the So- 
viet Union Government, is one of the 
main keys for ensuring durable peace. 


ARGENTINA— 


CARLOS ALBERTO FLORIT 


B’ a rare privilege, we, the Latin- 
American countries, belong to what 
is perhaps the only group of nations in 


the history of mankind that can be 
called “sister nations” . . . For the 
Latin-American countries began to exist 
practically at the same time, they in- 
herited the same tradition, their race is 
the same, and they have the same creed. 
All the ties that are frequently invoked 
to define a nationality, closely unite our 
countries . . . in view also of this basic 
unity, the time has come, on the basis of 
strict respect for national units—which 
are the foundation of international law 
—for us to launch a common action to 
make our economies complement each 
other, overcoming the barriers, often 
more apparent than real and in many 
cases foreign to us, which hamper mutual 
collaboration in the joint solution of our 
problems. 


Latin America has the most plentiful 
resources found anywhere in the world. 
From the tropical regions of the north 
to the southernmost continental latitudes, 
its vast plains are stocked with herds of 
cattle; its mineral wealth is enormous, 
its sources of energy abundant. Of the 
world’s continents, it offers the best 
prospects for a multiplied population, 
without the risks of overpopulation. 

But Argentina’s problems are the same 
that delay the progress of this potentially 
splendid America. They can be elimi- 
nated only through the joint action of 
our countries. We need reciprocal 


defence in world markets; we need to 
face our own reciprocal relations firmly 
and courageously, using peaceful means 
to settle our small conflicts over bound- 
aries; we must help each other to break, 
once and for all, the shackles that ham- 
per the development of our economies. 
This respect, never disavowed by any of 
our juridical and political structures, 
without claims either to hegemony or to 
preeminence, must be expressed in a 
comprehensive program, intelligently put 
together, and permitting the expansion of 
our national units within the framework 
of harmonious development in our hemi- 
sphere. 

In the next few months, this very 
Assembly, as well as other important in- 
ternational and local organizations, will 
have to consider problems and proposals 
of great significance to the future de- 
velopment of the world economy. We 
can mention, in particular, the questions 
which are to be examined at the next 
conference of the Fund and of the Bank 
to be held in New Delhi, the regional 
meetings of Latin American and Com- 
monwealth countries, and, with regard to 
this Assembly, the decision to set up a 
special fund for the financing of eco- 
nomic development, a decision which can 
already be anticipated. 

We want to point out the need to 
give economic cooperation at an inter- 
national level a realistic and extremely 
flexible meaning. Within the scope of 
the United Nations, we believe it es- 
sential for the Economic and Social 
Council to assume the position of respon- 
siblity which such an important con- 
sulting body justly deserves. That is why 
we hope that the Secretary-General, with 
the help of member states, will use all 
the means at his disposal to free that 
Council from all matters of little signi- 
ficance, thus facilitating the carrying out 
of the active and effective mission with 
which it has been entrusted by the 
Charter. 

The experience of the postwar years 
has clearly shown that almost all efforts 
directed toward economic development 
have been concentrated on granting fi- 
nancial aid and technical assistance and 
expanding international trade. Without 
denying the need to maintain and in- 
crease those endeavors as much as pos- 
sible, the Argentine Government raises 
today the issue of the need to arrange 
for organizing teams of technicians and 
scientists, all nationals of the above- 
mentioned |less developed] countries. 
These teams would not only provide for 
the joint execution of development pro- 
jects, but would also offer those coun- 
tries the possibility of having, in the pub- 
lic as well as in the private field, leaders 
able to successfully undertake the diffi- 
cult job of national economic develop- 
ment. 

We wish to express the Argentine 
Government's deep satisfaction with the 
complete integration of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, 
which places at the disposal of the United 
Nations an adequate organization for the 
consideration of one of the most sensitive 
problems of the international economy. 

A product of Western civilization and 
aware of the immense debt they owe to 
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the ancient European peoples from which 
they inherited their race, culture, lan- 
guage and creed, our countries feel 
solidarity with those peoples for whom 
the hour of awakening has struck, and 
identify ourselves with their struggles 
and aspirations. 

We understand very clearly that the 
endeavors leading to national liberation 
and progress are beneficial not only to 
our hemisphere, but to the entire world. 
We believe that it is the duty of the 
great powers—a duty of fundamental im- 
portance to their own interests—to place 
material progress within the reach of all 
nations. 

We hope, however, that the rhythm 
of Latin American development will be 
especially hastened. The reason for this 
is our conviction that should the eco- 
nomic development of the American 
countries lag behind the times, a lack of 
balance among the great world systems 
might be unavoidable, with fatal conse- 
quences to the cause of world peace and 
freedom. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 


PorFirnio HERRERA BAEZ 


HE period between the twelfth and 

thirteenth sessions of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations was un- 
doubtedly a particularly disquieting one 
in the history of this Organization. The 
expansive forces of international com- 
munism, confronted with the Western 
powers’ policy of containment, have once 
more made use of a political strategy 
which may well be compared to the 
advancing and receding movements of 
the waves of the sea, and which has had 
the same erosive effect, undermining and 
destroying the defence of international 
peace and security. 

The clash of ideologies is not limited 
to a sharp conflict of strategies on the 
diplomatic front. The deep differences 
in economic development prevailing un- 
der the present conditions of internation- 
al life have revealed to international 
communism an ideological and political 
avenue of penetration of such force and 
sO pregnant with future consequences 
that our greatest efforts are necessary 
to erase those differences and guide the 
Struggle against poverty, ignorance, and 
disease within the only acceptable ide- 
ology, that which is stated in the Pre- 
amble and Chapter IX of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Economic and so- 
cial cooperation must not be an instru- 
ment of political intervention or penetra- 
tion. Its only purpose must be that stated 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
that social progress and higher standards 
of living must correspond to a broader 
concept of freedom and that the need 
to create stable conditions and the well- 
being necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations must be based 
on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and the self-determination of 
peoples. 

The imperative need to mobilize 
capital resources and technical assistance 
and to create conditions more favorable 
for the international exchange of prod- 
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ucts and services to improve the social 
and economic situation of underdevel- 
oped countries has created pressing al- 
ternatives and dilemmas in the American 
continent which cannot be ignored by 
American statesmen. Either we yield to 
the inducements trying to attract the 
inter-American economy into the orbit 
of an economic policy guided by the prin- 
ciples of dialectical materialism and class 
struggle on the international level, or we 
accept the challenge to build economic 
and social institutions in America which 
will parallel the requirements of collective 
security against aggression and of the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

We share the conviction of those who 
are convinced that the historic American 
community of nations is endowed with 
the idea's and material resources to de- 
velop in our continent, in keeping with 
our Christian, Western tradition, the 
most extraordinary example of interna- 
tional cooperation, which would enable 
us all the better to attain the ends of 
Chapter IX of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

We must repeat, we are faced with a 
real challenge to the future of inter- 
American solidarity. In the Conference 
of Havana in 1928, of Montevideo in 
1933, and Buenos Aires in 1936, we 
overcame a dangerous hesitancy which 
was Vitiating the atmosphere in regard to 
practices in conflict with the principles 
of the independence and _ sovereignty 
of nations. 

In the Conference of Petropolis in 
1947 and of Bogota in 1948, we estab- 
lished a system of collective security and 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes which have set the world an 
example. It is time now to go beyond 
mere statement of principles and give up 
reservations which are in contradiction 
with the principles of economic and so- 
cial collaboration that we claim to pro- 
fess, in order to overcome the frustra- 
tions of the abortive Economic Agree- 
ment of Bogoté, of the meeting of Min- 
isters of Finance in 1954, and the Eco- 
nomic Conference in Buenos Aires in 
1957, so as to make up an effective sys- 
tem of economic and social collabora- 
tion. 

The Dominican Republic is fully iden- 
tified with the increasing feeling of eco- 
nomic and social dissatisfaction prevail- 
ing in the American continent, where 
public opinion demands the solution of 
our economic and social problems. 

As the Dominican economy is es- 
sentially based on exports, the rate of 
economic development is intimately 
bound with favorable conditions for 
foreign trade. The Dominican Govern- 
ment will give its most effective coop- 
eration to carrying out the programs 
which hitherto have been included in 
the so-called “Operation Pan-American.” 
But it feels that this program should be 
extended to include the removal of pre- 
ferential tariffs placing sugar, our most 
important export product, in an un- 
favorable position in the market of the 
United States. My Government feels 
that tariff barriers of this type, which 
are a holdover from colonial days, 
should be removed without delay. This 


is a problem which affects not only the 
Dominican Republic, but also six im- 
portant countries in America, and is 
consequently a problem of general con- 
cern. It should, therefore, be included in 
all programs for the achievement of a 
true inter-American economic solidarity. 
Similar problems affect certain mineral 
exports. 


IRELAND— 


FRANK AIKEN 


L== most other representatives in this 

Assembly, I am sure, I have long 
been convinced that the growing destruc- 
tiveness of modern weapons demands a 
world rule of law. Since the beginning 
of time, as the striking power of weapons 
became more deadly, reasonable men 
have advocated the rule of law for ever 
widening areas. 

The difficulty of keeping war in check 
will increase with every addition to the 
number of the nuclear powers. There can 
be no mistaking the urgency of the dan- 
ger. It would be tragic if, at the very 
moment when these powers seemed to be 
moving toward suspension of _ tests, 
smaller powers began to make, test and 
perhaps even use these terrible weapons. 
One can think of antagonisms between 
small powers which are so bitter that one 
side or the other might not hesitate to 
use such weapons. 

It is therefore, we believe, in the in- 
terests of the existing members of the 
so-called nuclear club—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom 
and France—as well as in all our in- 
terests, that it shoud be restricted to its 
present membership. We would urge as 
a first step that there should be an in- 
ternational agreement to that effect; and 
that no state outside the club should 
manufacture or purchase or be sup- 
plied with or be in possession of nuclear 
weapons. In the interest of world peace 
the rest of us should agree to accept that 
condition as permanent. 

I should like to stress that, if this As- 
sembly is in present circumstances to rec- 
ognize to certain powers the privileged 
status of being the only countries entitled 
to possess nuclear weapons, these powers 
should undertake not to supply these 
weapons to any other country. I could 
appeal to them in God’s name not to 
spread these weapons around the world. 

Having obtained such undertaking 
from the nuclear powers, the Assembly 
could pass a resolution calling on all 
other states to refrain from manufactur- 
ing or acquiring nuclear weapons. Such 
a resolution could be followed by a con- 
vention in which these states would bind 
themselves not merely to renounce nu- 
clear weapons but to accept United Na- 
tions supervision of their nuclear de- 
velopment for peaceful purposes. Special 
arrangements would of course have to 
be made to secure adherence to the pro- 
posed convention by states not members 
of the United Nations. Among these, as 
we know, are states of great territorial 
and industrial importance whose coop- 
eration would be necessary for any effec- 
tive scheme of nuclear restriction. 
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Nuclear restriction would not be just 
a negative and precautionary measure. It 
would be a positive one, interlocking 
closely with the most pressing political 
requirements of peace. 


Contest for Adherence 


The gravest threat to stable peace, in 
the period of nuclear stalemate between 
the major powers, is the contest between 
them for the adherence and control of 
the non-attached and the detachable 
states. How can we prevent this contest 
inadvertently bringing about the general 
war no one wants? How can we also pre- 
vent another danger which flows from 
this contest: that the rivalry between the 
great powers, held back from direct con- 
flict by the nuclear balance, should spend 
itself in creating strife and tension 
among and within the lesser states? 

The solution to this problem is, we 
think, twofold. The first part of the solu- 
tion is a great-power agreement to create, 
as opportunity offers, ever widening areas 
in which the contest for the adherence of 
the smaller states will be brought to an 
end. The smaller states can play their 
part, if they desire to do so, by declaring 
neutrality which the great powers and 
the United Nations should guarantee. 
The second part of the solution is to 
persuade, and to help as far as we can, 
the nuclear powers to practise coopera- 
tion along political, economic and cul- 
tural lines, and especially for the eco- 
nomic improvement of underdeveloped 
States. 

We would therefore urge the great- 
power groups to take up vigorously the 
good work they began in Austria, and to 
reduce competition wherever it is mutual- 
ly safe and wherever the net balance 
of advantage to either is negligible. The 
hope for a just and stable peace lies, we 
believe, not in the perpetuation of “iron 
curtains,” lines of containment, “cold 
war” propaganda and _ astronomically 
costly defence expenditure, but in the 
growing realization that these expedients 
are outmoded, and in a determination to 
replace them by a system of security and 
welfare corresponding to the necessities 
and possibilities of this nuclear age. Nu- 
clear restriction could be one important 
element in such a system. In my remain- 
ing remarks, Mr. President, I hope to 
indicate other elements, of which some 
are political, some social and economic. 

The Irish delegation has suggested that 
there should be a military and diplo- 
matic drawing back in Middle Europe 
and in the Middle East. Here are two 
areas in which the contest for the ad- 
herence of smaller powers is much too 
dangerous to be continued, and where, 
as far as we can see, there is no net bal- 
ance of advantage to either side in hold- 
ing to their present positions. In the case 
of the Middle East, considerable efforts 
have been made to reduce tension. Is it 
too much to hope that similar efforts will 
also be made in Middle Europe? 

What is necessary in Middle Europe is 
not, of course, an abrupt withdrawal of 
forces for which people may not be men- 
tally prepared and which might plunge 
the region into turmoil. It is rather a 
measured and carefully prepared draw- 
ing back, East and West, supervised and 
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controlled by the United Nations, and 
with United Nations observers in the 
evacuated area, to serve as a guarantee 
against the return of foreign troops. If, 
as in the case of Austria, permanent 
neutrality were to be declared by the 
states evacuated, it should be welcomed 
and guaranteed by the great powers and 
by the United Nations. 

The various suggestions made by our 
delegation have but a single aim: to in- 
sulate atomic weapons, as bees cover 
with wax the ugly intruders they are un- 
able to eject, while we set to work for 
peace and prosperity. 

With the help of the agreements sug- 
gested, together with local political set- 
tlements, nuclear weapons can be re- 
stricted and the existing nuclear powers 
gradually separated by states under bond 
not to fight unless attacked. Under these 
conditions it will become possible to 
launch a determined campaign against 
the dire poverty of most of the world’s 
population. That poverty is one of the 
most fundamental and enduring causes 
of bitterness and unrest in the under- 
developed countries. It has in the past 
created openings—dangerous openings— 
for contention among the great powers. 
It could in the future serve instead as a 
fruitful field for their cooperation. 

May I suggest that in a campaign 
against poverty our greatest handicap is 
not lack of resources but the non-appli- 
cation of our financial knowledge. In- 
deed, of all the fields in which we fail to 
keep up with the spectacular achieve- 
ments in science and technology, that of 
international finance is the outstanding 
example. Yet, as the European Payments 


Union proved, it is the easiest field in 


which to achieve agreement and in 
which to practise international coopera- 
tion. 

Under the beneficial influence of the 
European Payments Union, inter-Euro- 
pean trade increased within a few years 
by 75 per cent, with a consequent in- 
crease in capital resources and the stand- 
ard of living. If, in the light of EPU ex- 
perience, the Economic Committee ex- 
amined the problem of how to bring the 
world exchange of goods and services up 
to the level of our combined produc- 
tive capacity, it could, I feel sure, rec- 
ommend an agreement, based on the 
balancing of payments at the highest 
potential level and on the extension of 
mutual credits, which would greatly in- 
crease world trade. 


World Payments Union 


As far as I can see, there would be no 
technical difficulty in providing that a 
United Nations institution, say the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, should act as 
a world payments union or even a world 
central bank; and that this institution 
should increase or restrict as required 
the world’s supply of international money 
and provide for the balancing of inter- 
national payments. Initial untied credits, 
issued to all countries at the rate of even 
a few dollars per head of population, 
would restore international liquidity and 
would give international trade the stim- 
ulus it needs so urgently. Such credits 
would enable underdeveloped countries 
to buy the equipment they so badly need 


to reduce poverty and hunger, without at 
the same time requiring developed coun- 
tries to impose additional taxation or 
draw on their liquid reserves. 

It would be quite wrong to assign all 
the blame for the troubles of the world 
to governments of the present day. These 
governments, particularly the govern- 
ments of the major powers, were be- 
queathed grave difficulties, frightening 
responsibilities and dangerous antagon- 
isms; the heritage of the chaos and terror 
of two world wars. It is not surprising 
that the aftermath of the Second World 
War has been a period marked by fear, 
resentment and suspicion. In such a cli- 
mate it is not easy to bring about even 
limited agreements between contesting 
groups. Yet a number of such agree- 
ments have been achieved, and offer the 
best hope of future advance in inter- 
national understanding. I need only men- 
tion among the more recent of such 
achievements the agreement which led to 
the evacuation and neutrality of Austria; 
those which made possible the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force and the Observa- 
tion Group; the cultural and technical 
exchanges between the major powers; 
and the scientific cooperation between 
different groups of powers during the 
Geophysical Year. Each agreement, each 
act of international cooperation, does 
something to clear from the atmosphere 
the poisonous accumulations of earlier 
conflicts and thereby to render a new 
conflict less likely. 

It should be noted too that, despite so 
much publicized contention on the high- 
est levels, the many organs of these 
United Nations are working quietly on 
the acute problems that confront human- 
ity in these days of revolutionary tech- 
nological and political change. The great 
powers are in closer diplomatic contact 
here in this building and elsewhere than 
they have been for years. The Geneva 
conference for the cessation of atomic 
tests was successful beyond expectation. 
It was particularly heartening to note 
the success of the recent international 
conference in Geneva on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The United States 
proposals for the cooperative exploration 
of outer space and the internationaliza- 
tion of Antarctica have great possibilities 
for eliminating tension and for our com- 
mon welfare. President Eisenhower's sug- 
gestions for a United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund for the Middle East and for 
the expansion of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank also give 
promise of fruitful cooperation. 

Recent developments in the Formosa 
Straits remind us that great difficulties 
still subsist and that the danger of war 
has not ceased to hang over the world. 
All of us earnestly hope that talks now 
proceeding in Warsaw may not only be 
successful in relation to the immediate 
crisis but also may soon open the way 
to a just and stable settlement in the Far 
East, averting the recurrence of threats 
to peace from that region of the world. 
Pressing, however, as are the military, 
psychological and political difficulties 
confronting us, and great as is the tempta- 
tion to despair of solving them, I have 
no doubt that, if only we can preserve 
peace for another few years, this Or- 
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ganization will, with God's help, find 
ways of fostering our esprit de corps as 
a world community of neighbors on this 
satellite of the sun, helping each other in 
our difficulties, keeping our differences 
within bounds and taking a just pride in 
our common achievements. 


IRAN— 


Att ASGHAR HEKMAT 


A MONTH ago representatives from 
eighty-one nations met together 
here to deliberate upon the crisis which 
had occurred in the Middle East and to 
dispel the clouds which had temporarily 
darkened the international horizon. 

It was encouraging that the emergency 
special session of the General Assembly 
was able to break the stalemate and to 
adopt a resolution which, to say the 
least, averted the imminent dangers in 
the area. In this connection, we must 
applaud the sincere efforts of all con- 
toward the settlement of the 
problem which confronted the special 
session of the General Assembly. The 
Arab states are especially deserving of 
praise for their conciliatory spirit and 
understanding, which contributed so ef- 
fectively to the return of tranquillity to 
the area. 

rhe practical arrangements being made 
by the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the governments concerned, will fur- 
ther uphold the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations Charter in en- 
suring peace and stability in Lebanon 
and Jordan and thereby facilitating the 
withdrawal of United States and United 
Kingdom forces from those countries 
We are confident that, in the light of the 
practical arrangements being made by 
our esteemed and able Secretary-General 
and the statement made by the Secretary 
of State of the United States, as well as 
statements made previously during the 
third emergency special session of the 
General Assembly, the prompt withdraw- 
al of these forces will take place. It is 
our hope that continuation of such ef- 
forts, in goodwill and good faith, will 
further strengthen the ties of friendship 
and understanding among all the coun- 
tries of the Middle East and will pave 
the way toward an enduring peace. 

The Middle East is indeed undergoing 
profound social, political and economic 
changes; this is a natural process of an 
historical phenomenon. It is common 
knowledge that one of the main causes 
of turbulence in the area is the thwarting 
of the legitimate desire of the people for 
freedom and political ad- 
vancement 

We believe that only through inter- 
national cooperation and reconciliation of 
the interests involved can differences be 
overcome and equitable solutions found 
in the best interests of the peoples of the 
Middle East and in the cause of peace 
and stability in the region 

While the world community was re- 
lieved of the grave situation in the Mid- 
die East by the return of calm to that 
area, the United Nations is now facing 
another most urgent and serious problem 


cerned 


social and 


in the Strait of Taiwan. As a representa- 
tive of an Asian country, I cannot con- 
ceal our deep concern over the course 
of recent events in the Far East, par- 
ticularly if we bear in mind that such a 
chain of events may provoke a major 
conflict. The efforts now being made in 
the Warsaw talks are most praiseworthy 
and we earnestly hope that the parties 
concerned will demonstrate restraint and 
moderation in refraining from the use 
of force and will seek a _ settlement 
through peaceful means in conformity 
with the principles of the Charter. 

The mistrust of the great powers to- 
ward one another has indeed created an 
atmosphere which has not only caused 
postponement and delay in the creation 
of a proper international system for the 
control of armament, but has also en- 
gendered a race in the production of 
weapons of mass destruction. In such 
circumstances, the small nations have 
been left with no alternative but to ex- 
pend a substantial portion of their re- 
sources on the procurement of arms 
rather than directing them toward their 
social and economic development. 

If the great powers could arrive at 
some agreement in this field, not only 
could the arms expenditures of small na- 
tions be reduced, but, as contemplated 
by the General Assembly, the great pow- 
ers could allocate additional resources 
out of the funds made available as a 
result of disarmament to the improve- 
ment of living conditions throughout the 
world and especially in the less devel- 
oped countries. 

We are not, however, pessimistic about 
the ultimate prospects for disarmament. 
The earnest desire of the world com- 
munity to see the establishment of an 
enduring peace will ultimately bring 
about the end of the arms race. It is 
most promising that the East-West Con- 
ference of Scientific Experts, in Geneva, 
reached agreement on a detection system 
to enforce an international ban on the 
testing of nuclear weapons. The recent 
report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Ra- 
diation, moreover, strikingly illustrated 
the imperative need to cease the testing 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
We venture to express the hope that in 
the light of these conclusions, agreement 
on the suspension of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear tests will be attained at the 
conference which will be held at the end 
of October in Geneva. We are further 
encouraged to note that a conference of 
experts of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, to dis- 
cuss means of preventing surprise at- 
tacks, will take place in November. The 
convening of this conference is still an- 
other hopeful sign on the path to dis- 
armament and we are confident that 
agreements reached will contribute to a 
further clarification of the technical as- 
pects of the problem and pave the way 
for greater progress in bringing about an 
internationally controlled system of dis- 
armament. 

Moreover, the results achieved at the 
Second Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy have strengthened our 
hope that this power at mankind's dis- 
posal will not be employed as a weapon 


of mass destruction, but will be used 
solely for the promotion of progress in 
human society. 

Another problem of international con- 
cern is that of Algeria. We can scarcely 
conceal our anxiety over the postpone- 
ment of its solution. However, we cher- 
ish the hope that, in a spirit of under- 
standing and cooperation, a _ peaceful, 
democratic and just solution will be 
found, which would meet the national 
aspirations of the Algerian people, in 
conformity with the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

In this same spirit we earnestly hope 
that further progress will be made to- 
ward the attainment of the objectives set 
forth in the Charter regarding recogni- 
tion of the aspirations of all dependent 
peoples. In this connection, may I say 
that we attach great importance to the 
solution of the problem of West Irian. 
The continuation of this dispute between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, impairing 
as it does the tranquillity of the area, 
leads us to express the wholehearted 
wish that the negotiations between these 
two nations will be prompt, and that a 
solution will be reached, on the basis 
of the principles and purposes of the 
Charter. 

The Cyprus question figures again on 
the agenda of this session. For our part, 
we regret that up to now this question 
has not been solved in conformity with 
General Assembly resolutions, that is to 
say, by way of negotiation among the 
parties directly concerned, namely, the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Turkey and Greece, as well as the rep- 
resentatives of the Turkish and Greek 
communities of Cyprus. My Government 
maintains the most friendly relations with 
these three Governments. Therefore, we 
ardently hope that a solution which will 
safeguard, under conditions of tranquil- 
lity, the legitimate rights of the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots, as well as those 
of the Governments directly concerned, 
may soon be reached in an atmosphere 
of peace and mutual understanding. 


Division of Germany 


In dealing with the still unsolved issues 
of international importance, I could 
scarcely fail to say a few words about 
the continued division of Germany. We 
in Iran believe that the present situation 
in Germany is not only repugnant to the 
aspirations of the German people, but 
that it constitutes a source of tension and 
grave unrest as well. We sincerely hope 
that the problem of the unification of 
Germany, as well as that of Korea and 
Viet-Nam, will be resolved both to meet 
the legitimate desires of the countries 
concerned and in the interests of world 
peace. 

By truly complying with the spirit and 
the letter of our Charter and by sincerely 
harmonizing our efforts, these pressing 
international issues would indeed be 
nearér solution. We appreciate the great 
achievements already made by the United 
Nations in limiting armed conflict. How- 
ever, we cannot but recognize inade- 
quacies in its machinery for achieving 
some of its main purposes as set forth in 
the Charter. The establishment of an 
international force to meet the threat of 
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armed aggression, as prescribed by the 
Charter, has not so far been possible due 
to the lack of unanimity among the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 
In consequence, the provision of the 
Charter calling for collective security has 
not been actuated. We retain the hope 
that, with the relaxation of tensions re- 
sulting from the sincere efforts made to 
restore confidence, difficulties in the way 
of the creation of such an international 
force will be overcome. 

In the meantime, however, certain 
member nations have tried to supple- 
ment this unfortunate gap by setting up 
defence alliances in line with Article 51 
of the Charter. The ideal, of course, 
would have been the establishment of a 
United Nations collective security system 
to enforce peace whenever and wherever 
the need arose. Such an undertaking, 
however, is not at present within reach, 
and the establishment of the present sys- 
tem of alliances has, therefore, become 
a necessary expedient. 

Along this line and animated by justi- 
fied motives of self-preservation, Iran is 
linked in a defence alliance with some 
other nations with which we share com- 
mon ideals and interests with a view to 
resisting aggression of any kind and to 
furthering regional economic and social 
cooperation. 

The recent events in the Middle East 
have convinced us that the need which 
called this alliance into being is greater 
than ever and we are, therefore, deter- 
mined to strengthen further our united 
defence position in the area. It is grati- 
fying to note that the United States, 
which has already taken part as an ob- 
server to the pact, agreed, in July last, to 
cooperate fully toward the security and 
defence of the member nations of the 
alliance. 

My Government wishes to express its 
profound appreciation for the assistance 
afforded my country through the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance. It 
is our feeling that the expanded program 
has proved most effective and has given 
cause for considerable satisfaction. 

I should like also at this time to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for the 
economic and technical assistance fur- 
nished by the United States which al- 
lowed my Government, particularly in a 
time of emergency, to cope with the 
many economic difficulties with which it 
was confronted. 

However, if we consider the basic re- 
quirements of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it becomes clear that the work of 
the United Nations in this field remains 
inadequate. The rate of growth in the 
less developed areas is still much inferior 
to that of the more industrialized nations, 
and the inequalities existing between the 
standards of living of those areas is in- 
creasing. 

The Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, which received 
considerable support here, could and 
would, we believe, give great momentum 
to advancement in the less developed 
countries. As yet, obstacles in the path to 
its realization have not been surmounted. 
We look forward, however, to the prompt 
establishment of the Special Fund aimed 
at an expansion of existing technical as- 
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sistance and at the development of the 
activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in this sphere. 

The creation of regional commissions 
under which concerted governmental ac- 
tion is being taken toward the promotion 
of economic and social development in 
the given areas has proven useful and 
most beneficial. Aware of the advantages 
of such concerted efforts, my Govern- 
ment has joined ECAFE with a view to 
bringing our humble contribution and 
experiences which, I feel sure, will be 
helpful to us all. This does not, how- 
ever, affect our position that the Middle 
East, as an entity, requires an economic 
commission of its own which, I hope, will 
be created in spite of present difficulties. 


AUSTRIA— 


LEOPOLD FIGL 


T was with great satisfaction that 

Austria took note of the resolution 
adopted unanimously by the special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with respect to the con- 
flict in the Near East. This resolution 
not only prevented an extension of the 
crisis in this crucial area of the world, 
but has contributed to a further strength- 
ening of the authority of this institution. 
The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions was entrusted with the highly re- 
sponsible task of working out construc- 
tive proposals for peaceful evolution and 
for the economic development of the 
Near East. The Austrian delegation 
places the highest confidence in the 
diplomatic skill of the Secretary-General, 
through whose initiative a previous 
dangerous conflict in the Middle East 
area was settled in 1956. The experience 
gained at that time with relation to the 
Emergency Force of the United Nations 
justifies the hope that we will succeed in 
creating a permanent United Nations 
Peace Force that may also be used if 
needed in other parts of the world. If 
called upon, Austria is in principle pre- 
pared to cooperate in such an undertak- 
ing. 

Closely connected with the solution of 
the crisis in the Near East is the ques- 
tion of the Palestine refugees, a problem 
which at last has to be eliminated not 
only for political, but also for humani- 
tarian reasons. 

Unfortunately, the hopeful atmosphere 
resulting from the emergency special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and the 
subsequent relaxation of tension in the 
Near East was soon thereafter disturbed 
by another serious crisis — this time in 
the Far East. 

We hope that direct negotiations be- 
tween the powers concerned will succeed 
in bringing about a realistic solution of 
the problems at the root of this crisis. 
Such a solution, however, can only be 
found if all parties concerned abstain 
from the use of force according to the 
principles of the Charter. 

In view of the ominous development 
of modern means of mass destruction, 
mankind realizes more and more that 
international conflicts cannot possibly be 
solved by force. This realization is one 
further and compelling reason for dis- 


continuing the dangerous as well as sense- 
less armaments race and the staggering 
inflation of military budgets. Indeed, is 
it not the most urgent task of our gen- 
eration to deal with this question without 
consideration of prestige or propaganda, 
in that spirit of responsibility and objec- 
tivity which alone can lead to its solu- 
tion? Fortunately, new perspectives have 
opened up in this field which give rise to 
the hope that an improvement of the in- 
ternational climate and a greater willing- 
ness of the big powers to reach a mutual 
understanding will come about. The spe- 
cific results of the conference of experts 
in Geneva on the technical feasibility of 
controlling nuclear tests, the readiness of 
the big powers to negotiate an agreement 
regarding the suspension of such tests, 
all lead to the hope that the deadlock in 
the disarmament discussions will at long 
last be broken and that a settlement of 
the problem will gradually be achieved. 
Positive results regarding these technical 
details could pave the way to a global 
agreement on disarmament. 

The recent developments in the field 
of technology, reaching into outer space, 
create new serious problems which call 
for clarification. We therefore welcome 
the fact that the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly will deal with this 
matter in order to initiate a study on the 
peaceful use of outer space. 

In the interest of a lasting and gen- 
uine peace, it seems to us indispensable 
that the United Nations intensify its ef- 
forts to create better living conditions 
for all peoples. The unprecedented 
achievements of technology provide new 
means to master these tasks more rapid- 
ly and more efficiently than heretofore. 
We have learned with great satisfaction 
that new projects for the economic de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have been submitted to this Assem- 
bly. We welcome the establishment of 
a Special United Nations Fund for this 
purpose. The setting up of long-range 
projects should, however, be accom- 
panied by long-range credits for their im- 
plementation and should also meet re- 
gional requirements. 

No one can accuse a country like Aus- 
tria of ulterior motives when it raises its 
voice in defence of humanity. As the 
representative of this country, I wish to 
address a renewed appeal to our neigh- 
bor state, Hungary, to grant an amnesty 
to all those who, following the events of 
October 1956, are still in prison. I ap- 
peal at the same time to responsible 
statesmen of all other nations, whatever 
their form of government, in which hu- 
man beings are being deprived of free- 
dom or equal rights on account of their 
political or religious convictions, their 
race or language. 


PHILIPPINES— 


FELIXBERTO M. SERRANO 


[SRM aMENT, in the view of my dele- 
gation, is not one of those questions 
which can be negotiated on the principle 
of “the more, the merrier.” 
Four recent developments, 
add considerably to our hopes that a 


however, 
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“breakthrough” might be developing in 
the interminably protracted discussions: 
first, the apparent understanding among 
the principal powers to suspend, on a 
provisional basis, further experimental 
explosions of nuclear weapons; second, 
the Geneva accord on the feasibility of 
policing a ban on nuclear test explosions; 
third, the report of the United Nations 
Radiation Committee on the hazards of 
radioactivity resulting from such explo- 
sions; and, fourth, the projected meeting 
in Geneva of technical experts from the 
NATO and the Warsaw powers on the 
problem of preventing a surprise attack. 

From all this, certain instructive con- 
clusions emerge. Firstly, the wisdom of 
the Assembly in enforcing over the past 
four years the stage-by-stage measures 
approach to disarmament and related 
questions has been amply vindicated 
Secondly, it would appear that technical 
agreements may hereafter become an es- 
sential precondition of disarmament ne- 
gotiations, providing as they do a basis 
which may well influence favorably the 
course of such negotiations 

The success of space satellites, if ded- 
icated to the arts of peace, holds out for 
mankind a promise of rich and unimag- 
inable rewards. It would manifestly be 
unfortunate if that hope were again to 
be frustrated by our failure to agree on 
such controls as would insure the use of 
outer space solely for peaceful scientific 
purposes 

Twice in the last two years special 
emergency sessions have had to be con- 
voked to deal with problems arising out 
of the troubled situation in the Middle 
Fast. We all know the happy results that 
attended the efforts of the Assembly in 
the crisis of 1956—results which have 
exceeded even our most sanguine expec- 
tations at the time. As for the more re- 
cent crisis, we have every reason to hail 
the decision of the Arab states them- 
selves to shoulder the primary responsi- 
bility for the stability and peace of their 
region. Apart from its special relevance 
to the immediate problem of the Middle 
East, the reaffirmation of the principle 
of non-intervention has served as a heal- 
ing touch to those who have suffered 
from its violation and as an emphatic 
warning to those inclined to flout it for 
selfish ends that they can do so only at 
their own peril 

In the Western Pacific, some two hun- 
dred miles from my country, the world’s 
attention has been riveted on the two 
tiny islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 

As we watch day by day the varying 
pressures made to bear upon the crisis, 
we can only express the fear that beyond 
a certain point it may no longer be pos- 
sible for the countries concerned to keep 
control of all the factors in the situation. 
This dire possibility and the ever-present 
danger of engulfment of wide areas in 
the event the crisis reaches unmanage 
able proportions make the question of 
the offshore islands a critical case of pro 
found concern to us all 

In consonance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, my country cannot ac 
cept or condone the use of armed force 
in the settlement of international ques- 
tions. We recognize no valid substitutes 
for the Charter’s peaceful procedures. 
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Elsewhere, in the periphery of the 
Middle East, lie the two problem spots 
of Cyprus and Algeria. In either case, 
the issue has shifted from the essence of 
self-determination to the form and proc- 
ess by which it should be applied. 

It is clear, however, that both prob- 
lems have reached the point where they 
cannot be permitted to deteriorate fur- 
ther. The overriding necessity of reach- 
ing an accommodation of the interests 
of the parties in each case must compel 
them before long to discover an appro- 
priate solvent to their difficulties and 
create a favorable climate for a just, 
peaceful and democratic settlement. As 
we conceive it, the role of the General 
Assembly is to encourage the parties in 
their search for a mutually acceptable 
formula of conciliation and compromise. 

It remains to speak of a principal con- 
cern of a majority of the members of 
our Organization: the economic develop- 
ment of less developed countries. It 
might be more true to say that this is a 
principal concern of all the members, 
since in the last analysis world stability 
is directly dependent on the economic 
health not just of a few favored segments 
of the earth, but of all. 

It is in this light that we must view 
the adoption of the Special Projects 
Fund last year. What it is intended to 
accomplish is to increase technical as- 
sistance by a substantial margin and ul- 
timately to provide capital for develop- 
ment of less developed areas, particularly 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
new program thus touches on two of the 
principal problems facing most of the 
member states of the United Nations. 


AFGHANISTAN— 


ABDUL RAHMAN PAZHWAK 


I AVING considered the agenda of this 

session, and in view of the prevail- 
ing world situation, we know that it is 
one of the most important sessions in the 
history of the United Nations, not only 
because we are confronted with problems 
of great significance, but also because of 
the undeniable fact that most of these 
problems are in their most important 
Stages. 

To give expression to our concern, we 
are compelled to say that the situation 
in the Middle East, despite the efforts 
made at the emergency session, is still a 
source of anxiety. 

We are looking forward to a note 
of encouragement in the report of the 
Secretary-General, but we do not think 
that the resolution of the emergency ses- 
sion is sufficient to deal with the real 
causes of anxiety and tension in this 
area. The serious problems of this most 
important part of the world cannot be 
met successfully unless further effective 
measures are considered by the United 
Nations with the cooperation of the 
Arab states 

The development of events regarding 
Algeria is most discouraging. The an- 
alysis of this situation, from our point 
of view, confronts us with two disap- 
pointing facts. The first is that there is 


war in Algeria, the second that the 
resolution of the General Assembly, 
adopted without any opposition, has not 
been implemented so as at least to create 
a basis for hope of a peaceful solution. 

The results are more alarming than 
ever before. We sincerely hope that the 
parties concerned will realize even at 
this late hour the grave consequences 
involved in a careless consideration of 
this problem, which is already an issue 
of a “hot” war between two peoples who 
have every chance of being close friends. 

While the questions of Cyprus and 
West Irian remain unsolved, we are re- 
ceiving alarming news from the Far 
East. It was a source of encouragement, 
however, when agreement was reached 
on holding the ambassadorial talks which 
have begun in Warsaw. We do hope that 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan 
problem will result from these direct 
negotiations. Whatever the outcome may 
be, the spirit and the quick decision of 
the parties concerned to negotiate should 
be appreciated. We hope that the same 
spirit will come to the assistance of the 
parties directly concerned with the prob- 
lems of West Irian and Cyprus. 

We still note that the stubborn and 
unjust policies of certain powers con- 
tinue in the face of the struggle of mil- 
lions of people for their natural and 
legitimate right to independence and 
their exercise of the right of self-deter- 
mination. In cherishing these aspirations, 
these people are no longer alone, as 
these are the common aspirations of all 
freedom-loving people and of all those 
who realize that the peace and security 
of the world cannot be achieved unless 
the fundamental right to national in- 
dependence is recognized for all peoples 
and nations. 

These common aspirations have been 
expressed repeatedly by the people of 
Asia and Africa and have been supported 
by the majority of the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world inside and outside the 
United Nations. We wish to state that 
the Afghan delegation will follow its 
traditional policy of support of these 
peoples and will dedicate all its efforts 
to the cause of the self-determination of 
all peoples and nations. 

The important question of economic, 
social and cultural development of the 
less advanced areas of the world is one 
which should receive the consideration it 
fully deserves. Millions of people in the 
world are engaged in the difficult task of 
improving the economic, social and cul- 
tural conditions which, in most cases, 
were imposed upon them by unjust 
policies and unpleasant events of the past. 


Afghanistan is one of these countries. 
Therefore we perhaps are in a position 
to realize more than others the sufferings 
of these people. for we have learned 
much from the bitter experiences of the 
wars during the last two centuries. These 
most happily resulted in the preservation 
of our independence but most unhappily 
imposed upon us the present economic 
and social conditions. While we wish to 
give strong expression of our apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation which has been 
demonstrated in the United Nations in 
this area, we would urge the Assembly 
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to take more effective measures in this 
direction. 

No small nation can make a greater 
contribution than to express its concern 
on the question of disarmament, as it is 
a matter which cannot be solved except 
by the good intentions of and the realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities by the big 
powers. Nevertheless, it remains a source 
of great anxiety for all peoples every- 
where. We hope that no effort will be 
spared to achieve satisfactory progress 
in this field. 

We should share the anxiety of all the 
people of the world concerning the harm, 
known and unknown, resulting from ra- 
diation caused by nuclear tests, harm 
which can affect the health and happy 
life of mankind. In the light of scientific 
reports, we would find it almost impos- 
sible to understand why all nations 
should not immediately try to reach an 
agreement on this question. Since the 
achievement of these goals depends solely 
on the establishment of understanding 
and mutual confidence, the necessity of 
paying urgent consideration to ways and 
means of making it possible for nations 
to live in peace is obvious. 

References have been made recently 
to the possible creation of a United Na- 
tions peace force. My Government, hav- 
ing utmost confidence in this Organiza- 
tion and hoping that the United Nations 
becomes increasingly effective as an in- 
strument of peace, believes that this idea 
requires most careful study, particularly 
in the prevailing international atmos- 
phere. We feel that we should be most 
careful in our deliberations on this issue, 
because any hasty or half-considered 
measures in this field would involve 
dangers that might affect the Organiza- 
tion directly. 

We believe. in view of all these serious 
problems with which the world is con- 
fronted, that there is only one place 
where a betterment of the conditions can 
be sought, and that place is the United 
Nations. How great the responsibility of 
the United Nations is, is not a question 
to be answered by one delegation, and 
we should like to see it realized by all 
of us. 


CAMBODIA— 


PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK 


NFORTUNATELY, the present session 

opens in a disquieting atmosphere. 
The main problems so far have brought 
to naught efforts at conciliation. In the 
Middle East, as in the Straits of For- 
mosa, the stalemate remains. Once again 
the possibility of solving the crucial prob- 
lem of the representation of China has 
been blocked. One day the renewal in 
this Assembly of the debate that so far 
has been evaded in an atmosphere of 
acute bitterness cannot be avoided. To- 
day it is not only the prestige of the 
United Nations that is at stake: it is the 
fate of tens and perhaps hundreds of 
millions of people. 

Cambodia is a small neutral country, 
friend to all and ally of none, which up 
to the present has succeeded in preserv- 
ing intact its freedom of judgment. In 
her opinion, the international crises mul- 
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tiply and become more and more diffi- 
cult to resolve for the following reasons. 

The spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations has been forgotten. When the 
delegations should be objectively and 
calmly deliberating according to the rules 
of justice, morality and common sense, 
they have been swept into a whirlpool 
of ideological and partisan passions. The 
division of the world not only into blocs, 
but also into rival groups searching for 
followers and compelling them to a 
quasi-automatic disciplined voting, has 
suppressed all freedom of choice and 
aborted all attempts at conciliation in 
cases of grave crisis. 

This strange conception of solidarity, 
which would eventually make one act 
against one’s deepest convictions, is un- 
acceptable. Cambodia wants to be able 
to support any proposal which seems to 
be just and reasonable, irrespective of 
the political hue of its sponsors. Truth is 
not the property of any one system, for 
some is found in each. The great powers, 
frozen in their amour propre and bound 
up in their ideologies, would never ac- 
cept the fact that they could be wrong. 
It is the duty of the smaller nations to 
be of service to their powerful friends in 
the interest of the world community. The 
smaller powers could point out to them 
the mistakes which they might make be- 
cause of their “great power” complex and 
thus, little by little, make possible a 
rapprochement between the conflicting 
points of view. 

If the “very great,” at certain mo- 
ments, are not capable of viewing a situa- 
tion objectively because they have be- 
come victims of their own propaganda; 
if, because of their inflexibility, they 
come to a complete impasse in which 
their prestige prohibits them from taking 
a step backward; why, then, would they 
not entrust to a commission composed 
of representatives of countries above sus- 
picion of partiality or alignment the task 
of suggesting solutions which, without 
harming their just interests, would have 
the merit of offending neither justice and 
right nor the universal conscience? 

It is to be hoped that the different 
blocs will stop posing, as they do too 
often, as interpreters of the will of the 
peoples of the various countries where 
troubles arise. Such countries have their 
own legally invested governments 
through regularly elected parliaments. It 
is well to leave those governments, as 
long as they remain in power, their right 
to enjoy the indisputable privilege of 
calling for help from allied countries and 
asking them, according to the turn of 
events, either to withdraw their troops 
or to permit them to remain. 

Under its constitutional law of neu- 
trality, Cambodia might, in the event of 
foreign aggression, appeal to the United 
Nations or, in an emergency, to a friend- 
ly power for assistance, and in such an 
eventuality it would not allow the friends 
who answered its call to be called ag- 
gressors against the people of Cambodia. 
In the case of a government calling on 
its allies to impose a tyranny over its 
own people, however, the problem is dif- 
ferent, although still not an international 
one. When a situation threatens the 
peace in a certain area of the world, the 


only logical solution would be to organ- 
ize in that area a referendum which 
would make clear the will of the people, 
which no foreigner would be able to dis- 
tort or exploit. 

Certain governments which could not 
easily qualify as being democratically 
elected may not be willing to consult 
their people freely, but, on the basis of 
the principle of sovereignty and non- 
interference, feigning a desire to bow to 
the will of the United Nations, they 
might present to the world the doubtful 
results of a prefabricated referendum, 
while at the same time refusing to allow 
the presence of international observers 
in their countries. 

Such obstacles must be removed, and 
it is to be hoped that the United Nations 
will be able to organize and control—in 
countries where human rights are ig- 
nored, where domestic security is threat- 
ened and world peace endangered—a 
referendum permitting the people to 
make known their will, free from pres- 
sure internal or external. This initiative 
would put an end to the mutual accusa- 
tions of the different blocs and to the 
discussions and resolutions which, up to 
now, have not succeeded in giving people 
freedom from their oppressors. 


Days of Strict Nationalism Gone 


The days of strict nationalism have 
gone. Obviously, the nations are not yet 
sufficiently mature for a world govern- 
ment, but they must truly and sincerely 
accept international examination, even if 
only morally, on the part of an Assem- 
bly whose powers are extended, in con- 
nection with any national matter which 
might give rise to an international diffi- 
culty. Henceforth, Cambodia accepts in- 
ternational examination and control of 
any matter in which it might be in- 
volved. 

Since 1955, the International Commis- 
sion of Control of the Armistice, estab- 
lished in Cambodia by the Geneva Con- 
ventions of 1954, has been a witness to 
Cambodia’s loyalty. That Commission 
has been able to verify the principal ac- 
tions of its national life, such as elec- 
tions, and to determine which side was in 
the right when differences arose between 
Cambodia and its neighbors. 

Cambodia has attempted to solve by 
itself certain serious problems, such as 
repeated violations of its frontiers or the 
prolonged occupation of one of its most 
ancient historical monuments without re- 
gard for international treaties. It did not 
wish to add to the burdens of the United 
Nations by bringing those matters before 
it. Rather, despite propaganda, hostile 
demonstrations and the closing of the 
frontier on the eve of the arrival of its 
delegation in a_ neighboring country, 
Cambodia accepted the obligation of ne- 
gotiating with those who have wronged 
it. 

It has tried to apply the principle of 
non-interference in its relations with 
other countries of Asia. Although it 
does not agree with military alliances, 
even in the form of defence pacts, and 
does not permit foreign bases on Cam- 
bodian territory, it respects the decisions 
of neighboring countries to follow a to- 
tally different policy and to adhere to 





organizations for mutual defence, per- 
mitting foreign military organizations on 
their territory and the organization of 
great spectacular maneuvers on Cam- 
bodia’s frontier. 

Because, following a true policy of 
neutrality, Cambodia enjoyed the same 
good relations both with the East and 
the West, certain countries have accused 
it of being a base of infiltration and 
communist aggression threatening their 
security. But Cambodia is not bordered 
by communist states. If the Chinese or 
the red North Viet-Namese wished to in- 
filtrate, they would have to traverse Thai- 
land or South Viet-Nam, which are no- 
toriously anti-communist, or through 
Laos which, according to the statement 
of its Prime Minister, is both neutral and 
favorable to the West. Questionable ele- 
ments in the Chinese and Viet-Namese 
minorities which live in Cambodia are 
under constant and vigilant control of 
the police, and every foreign fomenter of 
trouble is expelled, with no attention 
paid to his political affiliations which 
would tend to cause trouble to a neigh- 
boring government. 

Without going so far as to recommend 
the establishment of permanent interna- 
tional missions of control in certain 
countries, Cambodia nevertheless looks 
with favor on establishment, under the 
authority of the Secretary-General and 
at his disposition, of international flying 
teams of observation and investigation 
which could respond immediately to the 
slightest call of a member state and 
which could report on the actual situa- 
tion in that country to the members of 


the Security Council, if the matter were 
referred to that body. Thus a small 
country could not be devoured by a 
large one even before the United Na- 
tions was aware of the matter while the 
slow procedure laid down by the rules 


of the 
effect. 
Recently the press of certain member 
states unleashed a campaign of vilifica- 
tion against Cambodia. Technicians and 
engineers from the People’s Republic of 
China have just arrived in Cambodia to 
set up factories and to survey the soil at 
Cambodia's expense. Some of those spe- 
cialists have gone to a frontier province 
to prospect for stone for concrete. But 
Cambodia's neighbors, who accuse it of 
being “the advance-guard of communist 
forces to establish a base of aggression” 
against them, find it intolerable that so 
little suspicion is directed against those 
experts, technicians and engineers of the 
other bloc despite the fact that they are 
able to travel freely in the country. 


Assembly was being put into 


Possible Solutions 


This labyrinth where tolerance and re- 
spect for truth appear to be banned is 
one of the tragi-comic results of the cold 
war which divides the world into blocs. 

What are possible solutions? 

First, the United Nations should unani- 
mously receive important powers of con- 
trol and censure—powers which are 
more moral than military but which it 
would be correct for a universal parlia- 
ment to have. At present the Organiza- 
tion seems about to become a propagan- 
da forum where impolite remarks, un- 


fortunately, seem to be made too often. 

Secondly, the great powers should, 
once and for all, set an example of the 
virtues which are claimed for the smaller 
powers: the example of being peaceful, 
of tolerance, of flexibility, of sacrifice 
and of concessions. 

Today, when the world is dominated 
by the countries which count their areas 
in continents or sub-continents and 
which have populations of hundreds of 
millions of inhabitants, the international 
“know-how” to live—and peace itself— 
depend on such super-countries. If they 
wished it to be so, the apparently insur- 
mountable troubles would disappear as if 
by magic. 

The second great problem is the 
acute test of strength between the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, on the one 
hand, and the China of Taipeh and its 
American allies on the other, in the 
Straits of Taiwan. A friend of long 
standing of the United States, Cambodia 
is equally friendly with the People’s Re- 
public of China, whose Government 
Cambodia has just recognized. The dif- 
ferences which separate these two peoples 
are the result of a number of tragic mis- 
understandings, and Cambodia ardently 
wishes that, for the sake of the world, 
the United States and China can, through 
mutual concessions, bring about a rap- 
prochement which would be welcomed 
with relief everywhere and especially in 
Asia. 

The United States, attached with in- 
contestable sincerity to certain demo- 
cratic principles which it believes are the 
only valid principles for the salvation of 
humanity in freedom and dignity, has 
often made known its grievances against 
the People’s Republic of China. The 
communist Chinese, for their part, told 
me, when I recently was in Peking, that 
only the problem of Taiwan or Formosa 
separated them from the Americans and 
that if this problem were settled nothing 
could prevent them from becoming 
friends of the United States. 

It is Cambodia's wish that the greatest 
possible number of members of this As- 
sembly concentrate their efforts on the 
preparation of common ground between 
these two great nations, instead of un- 
conditionally supporting one or the 
other and making the situation more 
complicated each day. 

The origin of the present crisis must 
be attributed, above all, to the fact that 
the People’s Republic of China continues 
to be outside of the United Nations. The 
Cambodian delegation has supported the 
candidacy of the People’s Republic of 
China, as was done by certain other non- 
communist nations, because the absence 
of China from the Assembly is more 
detrimental than advantageous. 

One cannot think seriously of solving 
the problem of Taiwan and its dependen- 
cies without the participation of the 
Government of Peking or by offering to 
discuss it with them in an anteroom. 
Nuclear arms tests could not be com- 
pletely ended so long as China, outlawed 
by nations and having to be responsible 
to no one for its actions, is not allowed 
to take part and does not allow the rest 
of the world to consider what goes on in 
its immense territory. 


It is to the interest of the United Na- 
tions that China should take it upon it- 
self to respect the regulations, purposes 
and principles of the Organization; the 
countries which could not or did not 
wish to subscribe to international obli- 
gations have been the ones, in general, 
who have gained. One of Cambodia's 
neighbors, in refusing to sign the Geneva 
Armistice of 1954, was able to outlaw 
the communist party at home. On the 
other hand, Cambodia, which accepted 
the armistice and is in the habit of re- 
specting its signatures to the letter, has 
been obliged to let a group of com- 
munists function legally in the country. 
Nevertheless, loyalty to the throne and 
the wisdom of the people have built an 
effectual barrier to the activities of the 
“reds” who have not been able to elect 
a single member to Parliament and who 
have received only a minute vote, about 
one per cent, in the most recent elec- 
tions of March 1958, against three per 
cent in September 1955. 

Cambodia is too small and too weak 
to believe that it can attempt to lead a 
crusade for the return to freedom of 
thought, which would greatly attenuate 
the persistent tension which threatens the 
end of humanity, but it hopes that other, 
more important and perhaps more re- 
spected powers will take the initiative to 
fight for tolerance and wisdom and 
against division and hatred in the su- 
preme interest of peace. 


TURKEY— 
FATIN Rustu ZORLU 


HE General Assembly was confronted 

by a number of highly important 
questions during the twelfth session as 
well as during the special emergency 
session. Despite the complexity of many 
individual issues and the conflicting views 
maintained by vital interests concerned, 
valuable contributions have resulted from 
the common efforts in the general direc- 
tion of international conciliation. The 
guiding principles reaffirmed by recent 
resolutions of this Assembly, given ade- 
quate and sincere implementation, may 
provide solid foundations on which future 
progress may be based. 

On the other hand, a number of out- 
standing problems, some of which have 
a direct bearing on the destiny of man- 
kind, still face the Assembly. 

Foremost among our preoccupations 
in our efforts to reduce international 
tensions and the danger of war should 
be to eliminate the use of force as a 
method of settlement of international 
disputes. 

At present the situation in the Taiwan 
Strait is causing concern and apprehen- 
sion all over the world. In that area one 
of the parties has resorted to a flagrant 
use of force in violation of the principles 
of the Charter. 

On our part, we hope that the use of 
force will be eliminated in the solution 
of this question as it should in all inter- 
national disputes. For this reason, my 
delegation welcomes the efforts which are 
now being made in Warsaw for a peace- 
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ful settlement of this question. We hope 
that these negotiations will be successful. 
In this connection, I wish to express 
our conviction that the members of the 
United Nations will not fail to exert 
efforts for the solution of this problem 
in conformity with the rights of a mem- 
ber state and without resort to force. 


Middle East 


Some weeks ago the special emergency 
session of the General Assembly dealt 
with certain important questions relating 
to the Middle East. Turkey being a mem- 
ber of the Middle Eastern family of na- 
tions, the Turkish people are imbued 
with particular sympathy, understanding 
and interest for all problems affecting 
this vital area. The strengthening of 
friendly relations in this area, the settle- 
ment of any divergencies in a manner 
consistent with the interests of all con- 
cerned and the progressive development 
of the peoples of the Middle East in the 
political, economic and social fields, con- 
stitute the cherished hopes of the Turkish 
people. 

It is in this spirit that my delegation 
gave its full support to the resolution 
proposed by all the Arab members of the 
United Nations. That resolution reaf- 
firmed the principles of respect for the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of each other. It further 
requested the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with the governments concerned and 
to make practical arrangements for up- 
holding the principles of the Charter in 
relation to Lebanon and Jordan, thereby 
creating the necessary conditions for fa- 
cilitating the withdrawal of foreign 
troops. 

We would be most gratified to see the 
provisions of that resolution adequately 
implemented to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. At this stage, I wish to re- 
iterate the confidence of my Government 
in the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, and in his devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

It is with deep sorrow that we witness 
our inability to help toward an equitable 
solution of the problem of Algeria. Hu- 
man misery continues to prevail in that 
unhappy country. Before the situation 
deteriorates further, all efforts at concilia- 
tion should be wholeheartedly encour- 
aged. 

Among the political questions on the 
agenda of ths session, the Cyprus ques- 
tion is of particular concern to my coun- 
try because this non-self-governing terri- 
tory lies in the immediate proximity of 
the Turkish mainland and because part 
of its population is Turkish. The Turkish 
Cypriots, in their deep anxiety for the 
preservation of their very existence, have 
been addressing pressing appeals to my 
Government urging us to inform mem- 
bers of this Assembly of the intolerable 
plight which has befallen them through 
the actions of terrorists encouraged from 
the outside. They request us also to make 
known their determination that they will 
not allow themselves to be deprived of 
their elementary human rights by im- 
position of a new alien sovereignty. 

Plans for the annexation of Cyprus to 
Greece have been pushed forward, some- 
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times under the name of Enosis, at other 
times as “self-determination” and occa- 
sionally as “independence.” As a matter 
of fact, there is no distinct Cypriot na- 
tion. There is an independent Turkey 
and there is an independent Greece, and 
there exists the territory of Cyprus on 
which there are two national communi- 
ties. Part of the population of Cyprus is 
composed of Greeks, whose leaders de- 
sire union with Greece. The other part 
of the population is composed of Turks, 
who wish to join Turkey and who would 
not accept Greek rule. 

For all these reasons, independence is 
not a workable solution for the Cyprus 
question. The slogan of independence has 
been raised occasionally by Greek ex- 
tremist elements as a means for achiev- 
ing Greek annexation of the entire terri- 
tory, including the Turkish Cypriots. 

Recently the Government of the 
United Kingdom has announced a new 
plan for Cyprus. This plan certainly does 
not constitute a completely satisfactory 
solution for the Turkish Government and 
for the Turkish population of Cyprus. 
However, it offers the advantage of at 
least preparing the ground for coopera- 
tion among the two communities and 
the governments that are concerned with 
the Cyprus question. At the same time, 
the new plan has the merit of introduc- 
ing possibilities for democratic admin- 
istration for both communities in Cyprus. 

If the Greek Government and the 
Greek community in Cyprus act in the 
same manner, the entire territory of Cy- 
prus may enter a new phase leading to 
further progress in the path of the ideals 
embodied in the Charter. We ardently 
hope that this will be the case. 

Indeed, it is a matter of record that 
the Turkish Government has up to now 
spared no efforts for reaching a demo- 
cratic, peaceful and just solution in con- 
formity with the legitimate interests of 
all the parties concerned. We have fa- 
vored negotiation, conciliation and com- 
promise. We have done so because we 
believe that safeguarding on an equal 
footing the legitimate aspirations of 
the Greek Cypriots and the legitimate 
aspirations of the Turkish Cypriots is 
not and should not be rendered incom- 
patible with the preservation of friendly 
relations between Turkey, Greece and 
the United Kingdom, to which we attach 
great value. 

One of the fundamental problems to 
which the General Assembly has to give 
its continued attention is the vital prob- 
lem of disarmament. During the last pe- 
riod of our activities, the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly, which 
were supported by a very substantial ma- 
jority of the members, have not been 
implemented because the Disarmament 
Commission and its Sub-Committee were 
prevented from convening. 

The Turkish Government will spare no 
effort to bring its contribution toward 
any progress, even if it is only partial 
progress, in the direction of a universal, 
general disarmament, including provi- 
sions for nuclear as well as conventional 
weapons, such disarmament to be en- 
forced by effective international controls. 

In this connection, we welcome the 
results of the summer meeting of experts 


held in Geneva to determine the tech- 
nical possibility of detecting violations of 
an eventual agreement to suspend nu- 
clear tests. We further welcome the two 
important meetings projected for Novem- 
ber in Geneva on the possibilities for 
reaching agreement on the subject of 
banning tests of nuclear weapons and for 
technical studies on the problem of sur- 
prise attacks. 

The very pillar of our Organization, as 
envisaged in the Charter, is collective 
security. The spirit of the Charter must 
constantly be adapted to new situations 
and new necessities in the light of our 
experiences, of our successes and our 
failures. A series of decisions adopted by 
the Assembly in 1950 under the title 
“Uniting for Peace” have already proved 
their effectiveness in a number of cases 
in which the Security Council was pre- 
vented from exercising its primary re- 
sponsibilities. | am convinced that even 
those member governments which were 
opposed to these measures at their incep- 
tion have by now realized their useful- 
ness. My Government regards the estab- 
lishment of a permanent United Nations 
force as a natural and indispensable se- 
quence of the measures already adopted 
for the consolidation of collective secur- 
ity. 

Among the most important world prob- 
lems demanding our constant attention 
is the fact that the German, Korean and 
Viet-Namese nations, each one of which 
had hitherto lived as one people, still 
continue to be artificially divided al- 
though thirteen years have passed since 
the end of the war. For many centuries 
the Turkish people have had the closest 
cultural, scientific and economic relations 
with the German people and they feel 
great sympathy and understanding for 
them in their present plight. I wish to 
express the ardent hope of my Govern- 
ment that these countries will be reunited 
by democratic and peaceful means. 

During the deliberations of this ses- 
sion, my delegaton will spare no efforts 
to cooperate with all the other delega- 
tions in the struggle which the United 
Nations must continue to undertake 
against poverty, disease and _ illiteracy. 
Along this line, we shall support all ef- 
forts aimed at accelerating the pace of 
progress toward the achievement of 
higher standards in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


ETHIOPIA— 


ATo YILMA DERESSA 


HROUGH its courageous actions in the 

special sessions of 1956 and 1958, the 
United Nations has grown in stature and 
in ability to cope with crises. 

What is especially encouraging is that 
a new trend is now clearly discernible to 
bring situations to the attention of the 
Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly. This is of great reassurance to those 
states which find the language of the 
Charter too vague and ineffectual when 
they feel threatened by aggression. 

It is significant that those who, two 
years ago, felt endangered, could turn 
with confidence to this Organization in 





requesting its assistance. Similarly, the 
Assembly has given the fullest considera- 
tion to the requests formulated by yet 
other states which have considered them- 
selves the object of threats. By these re- 
marks I do not in any way wish to re- 
flect upon the substance of the matters 
which were submitted to the considera- 
tion of the special session, nor to pass 
judgment upon the merits of the requests 
as formulated. What appears to my dele- 
gation to be of supreme significance, 
however, is the fact that a tradition is 
now in the delicate stage of formation, 
a tradition of the utmost importance to 
all members of this Organization which 
might fear for their future security. 

In reaching its unanimous decision 
last month, the special session of the 
General Assembly wisely took into ac- 
count some of the underlying factors 
which have led, and which could in the 
future lead, toward recurring crises in 
the Middle East. Among those factors 
is to be noted, in particular, the neces- 
sity for providing financial means for 
the nations of the Middle East to im- 
prove their lot and to share in the rapid 
advance of economies and societies that 
characterizes the present-day world. 
Items 28, 29 and 30 of our agenda con- 
cerning the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries, programs of 
technical assistance and assistance to our 
friend, the Kingdom of Libya, should 
provide the framework for the discussion 
during the present session of this vital 
problem, in a still broader context, in- 
cluding Africa as well as the Middle 
East and the countries awaiting indepen- 
dence as well as those having already 
achieved it. Our Secretary-General has 
pertinently observed that United Nations 
assistance in this matter tends to avoid 
the political tensions and embarrass- 
ments which too often accompany bi- 
lateral aid programs. The Ethiopian dele- 
gation, therefore, warmly recommends 
the extension and expansion of such aid, 
particularly to countries awaiting inde- 
pendence 

For its part, Ethiopia is prepared to 
contribute directly toward the advance- 
ment of the peoples of Africa, its broth- 
ers and neighbors 


Economic Commission for Africa 


It is also a cause of particular satisfac- 
tion that Ethiopia, under the wise and 
far-seeing guidance of His Majesty the 
Emperor, has been chosen to be the seat 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, which will hold its 
first meeting in Addis Ababa in Decem- 
ber of this year 

However, in Africa, as in the Middle 
East, economic solutions alone will not 
suffice. There is no other continent where 
sO many nations are still subjected to 
colonial rule. The peoples of Africa and, 
indeed, even the independent states of the 
continent, are constantly confronted with 
outmoded and obdurate attitudes on the 
part of non-African powers, attitudes 
which no longer have a place in the 
twentieth century. The Governments of 
the independent states of Africa cannot 
remain indifferent toward such attitudes. 
Not only must these people attain the 
status of independence, but they must 
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also enjoy the benefits of freedom and 
pursue their own destinies without hav- 
ing to continue to struggle against poli- 
cies designed to rehabilitate discredited 
imperialistic interests. Unless there can 
be, at this time, a belated effort of states- 
manship, the peoples of Africa, weary 
of the lack of understanding, will assert 
their inalienable rights. 

It is here that the small nations of 
the world, with their common traditions 
of suffering and resistance against op- 
pression and their profound and vital 
sympathies, can do much, in this Assem- 
bly, to contribute toward such a peace- 
ful development in collaboration with 
the larger states. For this reason, the 
Ethiopian delegation warmly supports 
the item on the agenda of the thirteenth 
session providing for an increase in the 
number of members of the Security 
Council. 

The same considerations apply to the 
proposed in the number of 
judges in the International Court of Jus- 
tice. We must never lose sight of the 
words of the preamble of the Charter 
which set forth for us all the obligation 
“to establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained.” 
It is today the small states of the world 
which must lead the struggle in the de- 
fence of respect for treaties, in an era 
when that principle is honored rather in 
the breach. Ethiopia, as so many of the 
smaller states members of this Organi- 
zation, remains convinced that peace and 
security can be assured only through the 
reign of law and undeviating respect for 
international obligations. 

The Ethiopian delegation applauds the 
work of the International Law Commis- 
sion in its codifications in the fields of 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
the law of the sea and the juridical re- 
gime of historic waters. That Commis- 
sion has, rightly, also given careful con- 
sideration to the question of arbitral pro- 
cedure. 

Much has been said here in respect of 
the importance of achieving some suc- 
cess in the field of disarmament at this 
time. All the small states of the world 
view with utter horror the prospect of a 
world war, in which they can only be 
the innocent victims of forces far be- 
yond their control. They can and must 
do all within their limited means to 
further the progress of disarmament. It is 
discouraging to note, however, that nei- 
ther the crushing burdens of armament 
expenditures nor the terrible threat of 
physical dangers have, to date, either ap- 
preciably slowed down the armaments 
race or dissuaded the great powers from 
the threat and show of force as recurrent 
arguments in present-day diplomacy. 
Moreover, it is an appalling fact that 
even the problems of the small states, 
which themselves regard hostilities with 
such horror, can, and do, today regularly 
provoke the threat of ultimate force on 
the part of greater powers. It would be 
naive to hope for a renunciation of such 
methods as long as the reality exists that 
military force is available for use. How- 
ever, the small states surely hold it in 
their power to avoid lending themselves 
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to the pretext of the use or threat of 
force by others. This is a supreme obli- 
gation to be fulfilled until such time as 
disarmament and the rule of law can re- 
place the amassing of military force as 
the reality of our times. 

I would not conclude my remarks 
without an expression of hope that the 
small, but encouraging, degree of prog- 
ress achieved this year at the Geneva 
Conference on the technical contro! of 
atomic weapons tests may point the 
way toward other and broader solutions 
in the field of disarmament. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 
VacLav Davip 


T= question of peaceful coexistence 

or war is today the central problem 
of the world situation. It is on the Far 
East that all the countries of the world 
have riveted their attention these days. 
This situation was brought about by the 
aggression of the United States against 
the People’s Republic of China. In its 
endeavor to aggravate the situation in 
the Straits of Taiwan, the United States 
even resorts to the threat of the use of 
atomic weapons. 

The Czechoslovak people stand firmly 
on the side of the Chinese people, with 
whom we are united by a profound and 
close friendship. We support their fight 
against American aggression, and we also 
support their struggle for recognition of 
the legitimate rights of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

It is most desirable that the legitimate 
representatives of the Chinese People’s 
Republic should immediately take their 
seats in the United Nations and that the 
Chiang Kai-shek puppets, in American 
service, be expelled once and for all 
from the Assembly hall of the United 
Nations. 

A lasting peace in the Far East may 
be attained only after the United States 
has withdrawn its armed forces from 
Taiwan and from other Chinese islands 
and has put an end to the policy of 
provocations and blackmail with regard 
to the Chinese People’s Republic, 

The dangerous situation which arose 
in the Near and Middle East as a result 
of the armed intervention of the United 
States and the United Kingdom in Leba- 
non and Jordan still continues to be the 
main concern of world public opinion. 
The resolution adopted by the emergency 
session reflects a demand for an immedi- 
ate withdrawal of all Anglo-American 
interventionist forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan and a discontinuance of the inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of these 
countries. It has not yet been implement- 
ed. The interventionist forces of the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, disregarding the challenge of 
the General Assembly, continue in their 
occupation of both these countries and 
there is no indication of their early with- 
drawal. 

It is highly appropriate emphatically 
to condemn the maneuvers of the United 
States to establish a so-called stand-by 
United Nations force that would be dis- 
patched to the territory of various other 
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states and, in the first place, to the states 
of the Near and Middle East. It is in- 
admissible that interference in the 
domestic affairs of other countries should 
be continued under the cloak of the 
United Nations. 

The time has passed when a uniform 
of a foreign soldier was a guarantee of 
the unshakable domination of the 
colonial powers. Here I have particularly 
in mind Algeria, where French colonists 
have for a number of years been en- 
gaged in a war of extermination in order 
to suppress the national liberation en- 
deavors of the people of Algeria. Then 
I have in mind Cyprus, where British 
colonizers are keeping in prison and 
executing Cypriot patriots fighting for 
their liberation. I am also thinking of 
Yemen and Oman, two small states on 
the Arab peninsula which are under 
barbarous bombing by the British Air 
Force. 

One can hardly challenge the fact that 
the best solution which would lead to 
peace and security is the adoption of an 
agreement on the complex disarmament 
problem. The measures proposed in a 
memorandum submitted by the USSR 
open up real possibilities for the settle- 
ment of the disarmament issue. 


Atomic Weapons Tests 


Particular attention should undoubted- 
ly be devoted to one of the primary 
objectives in the field of disarmament, 
namely, the conclusion of an agreement 
on an immediate cessation and outlawing 
of atomic weapons tests. The cessation 
of the explosions, as a separate measure, 
would, no doubt, have favorable influ- 
ence upon the solution of other prob- 
lems of disarmament, as it would prevent 
the stockpiling of atomic weapons and 
their further improvement and could, in 
the long run, lead to their complete pro- 
hibition, the elimination of nuclear 
weapons from the arsenals of states and 
the destruction of their stocks. 

One of the main objections of the 
Western powers against the universal 
and immediate discontinuance of test 
explosions was the contention that such 
a measure could not be controlled. The 
work of the scientists on this problem at 
their meeting in Geneva this summer 
has once again blotted out these asser- 
tions, since the experts of the East and 
the West, including Czechoslovak scien- 
tists, reached the unanimous conclusion 
that in the present state of the develop- 
ment of science an effective control sys- 
tem over the halting of nuclear tests is 
quite feasible. 

The Czechoslovak delegation therefore 
welcomes the item on “discontinuance of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests” 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda of 
the present session by the delegation of 
the Soviet Union. 

A problem on which ever-greater 
attention is focused is the banning of 
the use of cosmic space for military 
purposes and the closely connected ques- 
tion of the elimination of military bases 
on foreign territories. It is in full har- 
mony with the interests of peace and 
security that enormous scientific and 
technical conventions aimed at the har- 
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nessing of cosmic space should be utilized 
for peaceful purposes only. If intercon- 
tinental missiles are to be excluded from 
military use, it is necessary that military 
bases on foreign territories designed for 
use as launching grounds for rockets and 
bomb carriers against the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the socialist camp 
should be eliminated. This problem must 
not be approached solely from the point 
of view of the security of some states, 
disregarding the security of others. 

The Czechoslovak delegation welcomes 
the Soviet item on the reduction of the 
military budgets of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France by 15 per cent and the use 
of part of the savings so effected for 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

The Czechoslovak delegation also 
favors the proposal of the Government 
of the Polish People’s Republic to estab- 
lish a zone in central Europe free of 
nuclear and rocket weapons. 

Under the prevailing situation when 
certain areas are characterized by inter- 
national tension, the establishment of 
regional zones free of nuclear and rocket 
weapons in central Europe, in the Near 
and Middle East and in the Far East, 
and eventually in other areas, would be 
highly conducive to easing world tensions 
and to stabilizing international security. 

A serious danger to peace and security 
in Europe is being created by furnishing 
the West German army with atomic and 
rocket weapons, a procedure being car- 
ried out with the support of the Western 
powers, the United States in particular. 
This danger is increased by the con- 
tinued stationing of United States atomic 
bases on the territory of West Germany. 
the formation of new aggressive units of 
the West German Wehrmacht under the 
leadership of renowned Nazi generals. 
and the unleashing of war hvsteria and 
a desire to get even with the socialist 
countries. 

The Czechoslovak Government wel- 
comes the proposal of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic of September 4, this 
year. that the USSR, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France form a 
commission which would begin consulta- 
tions on the preparation of a peace treaty 
with Germany in which representatives 
of both German states would take part 
in a form agreed upon beforehand. This 
part of the German problem, that is, the 
preparation of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many, may be solved at the present time, 
namely, by means of joint negotiations 
of representatives of both German states 
with representatives of the four great 
powers. 

Therefore the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment also supports the proposal of the 
German Democratic Republic for the 
formation of a commission composed of 
representatives of both German States 
which would deal with questions pertain- 
ing to the conclusion of a peace treaty. 
This commission could, if necessary, be 
authorized to consider the possibilities of 
creating a peaceful, democratic and 
united Germany—which is the exclusive 
concern of both German States. These 
proposals are a further expression of the 
peace-loving policy of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, and their realization 


under the present circumstances could 
constitute the first step towards the solu- 
tion of all questions related to the 
German problem. 

World opinion welcomed with hope 
and understanding the proposal by the 
USSR for convening a conference at the 
highest level. The Western powers are 
trying to prevent an early convocation 
of such a conference by submitting items 
for consideration at the conference that 
cannot constitute a basis for an agree- 
ment. The Czechoslovak Government 
supports the idea of convening a summit 
conference. It is willing to take part in 
it, if invited, and is ready to contribute 
to its success to the best of its ability. 

The Czechoslovak delegation takes 
this opportunity to emphasize once again 
that the Czechoslovak Government is 
willing to participate in a non-aggression 
pact between states party to the Warsaw 
Treaty and those in NATO. 

A significant contribution toward the 
consolidation of peace and security in 
the Far East is the unilateral decision 
of the Governments of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic to withdraw 
all Chinese volunteers from Korea this 
year. 

Proceeding from the principles of a 
consistent peaceful policy, the Czecho- 
slovak Government has proposed for the 
consideration of the present session of 
the General Assembly an item entitled 
“Measures aimed at the implementation 
and promotion of principles of peaceful 
coexistence among states.” 

The implementation of principles of 
peaceful coexistence among all states 
irrespective of their political, economic 
and social systems will help to bring 
about a rapprochement among nations 
and the gradual reduction of international 
tension and it will be conducive to an 
overall expansion of peaceful coopera- 
tion among states. 

It would be particularly desirable to 
have the principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence fully applied in the relations of 
European countries having different social 
systems. 


GHANA— 


AKO-ADJEI 


"Hen is a growing body of opinion in 
one part of Africa, and in some 
quarters outside Africa, that Ghana is 


becoming the centre of anti-colonial 
forces and political agitation for indepen- 
dence. The enemies of freedom and in- 
dependence for the African people view 
this nationalistic development with alarm. 

Ghana has no apologies to render in 
this regard, nor have we any excuses to 
make. Ghana has made no secret of the 
fact that it rejects colonial status for any 
part of Africa, and that we desire to see 
all Africa free and independent. The 
overwhelming majority of the population 
of Africa are indigenous Africans. Even 
in those countries with considerable 
European settlements, such as the Rho- 
desias and other parts of East Africa, 
over 90 per cent of the people are in- 
digenous Africans. When we call for an 
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end of colonialism, therefore, we are 
doing no more than stating our belief 
and our firm conviction that the fact of 
a vast African majority should be ac- 
cepted as the only basis of government 
in Africa. 

From 1945 to 1957, five African states 
regained their independence and made 
their appearance on the international 
scene. They are: the Republic of Sudan, 
the Kingdom of Morocco, the United 
Kingdom of Libya, the Republic of Tu- 
nisia and Ghana. 

Last April, the Independent African 
States met at a conference in Accra. It 
was held in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the African states to exchange 
views on all aspects of foreign policy, 
and to develop a common approach to 
a solution of their common problems 
with a view “to safeguarding their hard- 
won independence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity.” [Mr. Ako-Adjei then 
quoted in extenso the declaration made 
at the Accra conference.] 

For several years the question of 
South West Africa has been discussed in 
the United Nations. It is unfortunate that 
the issue has not yet been resolved as a 
result of the attitude that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa had 
taken in the past 

The Government of Ghana is happy 
that the General Assembly last year ap- 
pointed a Good Offices Committee 
charged with responsibility “to discuss 
with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa a basis for an agreement 
which would continue to accord to the 
Territory of South West Africa an inter- 
national status.” 

My delegation suggests that the time 
has come when the United Nations may 
approach a solution of this problem 
through the medium of a plebiscite or 
referendum under the United Nations. 
This is the only effective, practicable and 
unerring method known to democracy 
for ascertaining the wishes and aspira- 
tions of a people. The people of South 
West Africa should be given an oppor- 
tunity to decide what their future shall 
me. This is a suggestion with which, we 
believe, all members of the United Na- 
tions will agree 

Ghana 1s anxious that an early solu- 
tion should be found to the Algerian 
question, and that the right of the AI- 
gerian people to independence and self- 
determination should be recognized. Rep- 
resentatives will recall the appropriate 
and significant advice given to France 
last year by the Foreign Minister of the 
Republic of Ireland, in the General As- 
sembly, when he said: “France is often 
urged to liberate Algeria; it is even more 
important that France should liberate 
herself from Algeria.” May I add that 
France should liberate itself not only 
from Algeria, but also from its self- 
imposed responsibilities everywhere on 
the continent of Africa. My delegation 
strongly commends this friendly and 
neighborly advice, not only to France, 
but also to all the colonial powers on 
the continent of Africa. 

Last year, Ghana took part in the pre- 
liminary discussions which eventually re- 
sulted in the establishment by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of a regional Economic 
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Commission for Africa. Ghana will co- 
operate with the other African states and 
with all other nations to make the work 
of the Commission a success to the 
mutual benefit of the African peoples. 
We are aware of a section of opinion 
outside Africa which, even at this stage, 
is still not happy about the estab- 
lishment of the regional Economic Com- 
mission for Africa by reason of certain 
particular economic interests which it 
may still wish to pursue on the continent 
of Africa. There is no cause for appre- 
hension. It is a sad reflection on our time 
that vast sums of money are being spent 
by the great powers on the manufacture 
of weapons of destruction, especially nu- 
clear and thermonuclear weapons. These 
vast sums could have been better spent 
on enterprises which will help to raise 
the standard of living of the peoples of 
the world and to eradicate poverty, il- 
literacy, disease, ignorance and squalor 
from human society. 

We call upon the great powers, espe- 
cially the United States and the Soviet 
Union, to agree among themselves on 
the question of disarmament and to put 
a stop to nuclear and thermonuclear tests 
aimed at the destruction of human life. 
We must all learn to live together and 
work together to develop the arts of 
peace and not the arts of war. 

We are alarmed by the report that 
France intends to conduct atomic tests 
in the Sahara desert. We vehemently 
protest against this idea and we invite 
the United Nations and the conscience 
of the world to dissuade France from 
carrying on such atomic tests in the 
Sahara desert or in any other part of 
Africa. 

Ghana desires to pursue a policy of 
peace, friendship and neighborliness with 
all nations. We believe that man is not 
the enemy of man and that the causes 
which impel man to destroy his fellow 
man can be eradicated when there is 
goodwill, neighborly feeling and mutual 
respect for the dignity of the human per- 
son. The real enemies of mankind are 
poverty, ignorance, disease, illiteracy and 
squalor. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 


Eric H. Louw 


N 1956 I said that it would be the last 

occasion a South African delegation 
would argue South Africa’s case against 
intervention in our domestic affairs. I ad- 
here to what I said then. At the 1957 
General Assembly South Africa’s inter- 
nal affairs were once more discussed, our 
sovereignty was invaded, and our rights 
as a member state denied us. Once more 
certain delegations indulged in unwar- 
ranted attacks in connection with the 
conduct of our domestic affairs. Happily, 
there was another side to the picture. In 
contrast to what happened in past years, 
a number of delegates went out of their 
way to show a greater measure of re- 
spect for our national susceptibilities and 
an appreciation of our legitimate sense 
of injustice. Many delegations expressed 
a desire that South Africa should once 


again play its full part in the Organiza- 
tion. My Government was impressed by 
this small conciliatory attitude. Of par- 
ticular importance were the discussions 
on the question of South West Africa, 
and more particularly the decision to set 
up a Good Offices Committee. I would 
express my appreciation to those who de- 
veloped the “new approach,” and for 
their efforts to deal with this difficult 
problem in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter. 

But it was with surprise, and a sense 
of shock, that we learned from the South 
African papers, only a few days after 
the Good Offices Committee had handed 
its report to the Secretary-General, and 
while this matter was still sub judice, that 
the United Nations Standing Committee 
on South West Africa had granted an 
oral hearing to a private individual, rep- 
resenting himself to be the agent of a 
relatively small group of natives in South 
West Africa, who then proceeded to 
launch a violent, indeed a vicious, attack 
on my Government, and incidentally also 
attacked the Good Offices Committee. 
The press dispatch has since been con- 
firmed by the report of the Committee’s 
proceedings. 

This action of the Standing Committee 
on South West Africa cannot but preju- 
dice the consideration of the Good Of- 
fices Committee’s report. The oral evi- 
dence which was given to the Standing 
Committee was an attempt to sabotage 
the work and the report and recommen- 
dations of the Good Offices Committee. 
That is clear from a statement made to 
the Committee that “This [that is, the 
report] is not something on which a deal 
can be made in a spurious spirit of con- 
ciliation.” 

In spite of this somewhat surprising 
action of the Standing Committee on 
South West Africa, the Union Govern- 
ment is fully prepared to proceed with 
the discussions. We are prepared to pro- 
ceed with the investigation envisaged in 
the report of that Committee. But if the 
attitude of the Standing Committee on 
South West Africa which led to the 
granting of the oral hearings should also 
prevail in the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee when the matter is considered, I 
see little hope of progress. 

We are under no illusions as to what 
may still happen. We have no doubt 
that certain delegations will continue to 
attack South Africa and to drag South 
Africa’s domestic affairs into this Assem- 
bly while, however, vehemently protest- 
ing whenever any attempt is made to 
discuss their own domestic affairs or 
whenever their own national sovereignty 
is in danger of being impugned. 

Like all nations, great or small, South 
Africa cannot countenance such an in- 
vasion of its sovereign rights or such a 
continued interference in its domestic af- 
fairs. We have always regarded as ultra 
vires the Charter the inscription or dis- 
cussion of, or any resolution by the As- 
sembly on any matter which, in the 
opinion of the South African Govern- 
ment, is a matter which falls within the 
domestic jurisdiction of South Africa. If, 
of course, there are delegations which 
wish to continue acting in contravention 
of a fundamental principle of the Char- 
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ter, then they are free do so. It is a 
matter between them and their con- 
sciences. It might be prudent for them 
to consider whether, in the terms of the 
well-known legal maxim, they have come 
to the court—the court being the United 
Nations—with “clean hands.” If the 
United Nations is to play its part in 
world affairs, it cannot afford what is 
generally known as a “double standard” 
policy. It cannot regard the actions of 
one state as being constitutional and at 
the same time condemn similar actions by 
another state as unconstitutional. Prom- 
inent world statesmen, during past years, 
have directed attention to the distressing 
and disturbing fact that the United Na- 
tions gradually has been moving away 
from the ideals of those who drafted the 
Charter at San Francisco in 1945. The 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, in London in June of last year, 
gave special attention to the subject of 
the United Nations and, in the final com- 
muniqué issued by the conference, there 
appeared the following significant pro- 
nouncement: “The United Nations was 
designed to provide one of the main op- 
portunities for the practical exercise of 
the principle of cooperation between na- 
tions. Experience has, however, revealed 
certain deficiencies and weaknesses in the 
functioning of the Organization. The 
Commonwealth Ministers are agreed that 
constructive action is needed to strength- 
en and improve the United Nations as an 
instrument for preserving peace, justice 
and cooperation throughout the world in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter.” 
A Different World 

Admittedly, great changes have taken 
place in the international sphere since 
1945. We are living in a different world 
today. The original conception of the 
United Nations as a “town meeting of 
the world,” where international differ- 
ences could be settled by peaceful means, 
has, I am afraid, proved to be an idle 
dream—one might say, a pipe dream. I 
am not suggesting that the United Na- 
tions has been without success. UNEF 
was sent to guard the Israeli-Egyptian 
frontier, and it is now proposed that cer- 
tain United Nations agencies will operate 
in the Middle East. But the United Na- 
tions was powerless to act in the initial 
stages of these crises and the Organiza- 
tion came into the picture only after the 
great powers had taken the initiative. 
That fact must be recognized if we are 
to be objective in our approach, if we 
are not blindly to condemn, or equally 
blindly to approve, the part played by 
the United Nations in these crises. 

The great changes which have taken 
place in world conditions since the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations have had 
the effect of rendering certain Articles of 
the Charter unrealistic. Indeed, some 
have become dangerous. It would appear 
that those who drafted the Charter did 
not sufficiently bear in mind that the 
average person is concerned primarily 
with safeguarding his own interests. This 
almost universal characteristic of human 
nature applies equally to groups of per- 
sons—the family, the community, the na- 
tion—with the result that those whose in- 
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terests are similar seek to group together 
in order to safeguard, as well as to pro- 
mote, their common interests. The ten- 
dency to promote or safeguard national 
interests is responsible in a very large 
measure for the ideological and propa- 
ganda war for which this Organization 
provides a convenient battleground. 

The United Nations cannot remain 
static. It must develop in accordance 
with changes in the international sphere. 
We cannot, however, agree with those 
who would have us believe that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has developed into what 
they term “a sort of world Parliament.” 
Apart from the impracticability of such 
an approach, there is also the juridical 
aspect. International contractual obliga- 
tions cannot be increased without the 
consent of all the states concerned. The 
United Nations has no greater authority 
than what it derives from the Charter, 
an international instrument which can 
legally be amended only by the processes 
provided for in the Charter. 

The source of many of the United Na 
tions’ ills lies in the manner in which the 
Charter is interpreted and is applied in 
practice. What is required is to restore 
confidence in the United Nations, which 
during recent years has been undermined 
by practices which have developed with- 
in the Organizaiton. The Charter suffers 
from certain defects and a revision seems 
to be indicated. Great-power solidarity, 
which followed upon the First World 
War, unfortunately no longer exists, and 
that has been held as a reason for con- 
tinually postponing what should have 
already taken place after ten years, con- 
tinually postponing a probable revision of 
the Charter. In the words of Mr. Paul- 
Henri Spaak: “Never before has the in- 
sufficiency of the United Nations, as at 
present constituted, stood out so clearly.” 
The revision of the Charter has become 
an urgent necessity and, in the opinion 
of my Government, it should receive 
early attention. 

Consideration might be given to the 
system of voting whereby a group of 
smaller states, acting in concert, is able 
to thwart or to impose its will on certain 
great powers which, in the case of 
threatening aggression, have to step in and 
bear the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Unless remedial action 
is taken, there is a real danger that the 
United Nations will resolve itself into 
what an eminent statesman once de- 
scribed as a condition of “organized 
chaos”; or, alternatively, that it will de- 
generate into a sort of international de- 
bating society—albeit a very dangerous 
one. To close our eyes to the weaknesses 
and defects of the Organization and to 
pretend that they do not exist would be 
merely to deceive ourselves and to assist 
this Organization on a downward course 
which, in course of time, must lead to 
ultimate collapse. 

The United Nations was intended to 
be a tremendous force for good. That 
was the ideal of its founders. It was 
never intended to be an end in itself, but 
a means to an end. If the United Na- 
tions lives up to the ideals of San Fran- 
cisco, its existence will be justified. If, on 
the other hand, the United Nations 
brings discord, if it serves as a source of 


estrangement and conflict, then it can- 
not survive. We must get back to the 
spirit of San Francisco. 


BURMA— 
U THANT 


A PECULIAR phenomenon of the day is 

generally known as a “balance of 
terror.” A theory has been advanced that 
a balance of terror will be sufficient to 
keep nations from using the most terrible 
weapons of destruction. Leaders in many 
countries believe that this will at least 
prevent the big powers from ending hu- 
man history on this little planet. But this 
so-called balance of terror can at best 
produce a very uneasy and precarious 
peace. Moreover, no balance of terror 
can last indefinitely, since all through 
history men always have ultimately got 
what they prepared for. It is characteris- 
tic of tensions that sooner or later they 
break or explode. 

Burma is dedicated to parliamentary 
democracy and firmly believes in demo- 
cratic ideals and the dignity of man. 
Burma is thoroughly averse to dictator- 
ship in any shape or form. Burma looks 
upon free institutions as not only the 
most desirable of political systems but 
also as those most congenial to the 
flowering of the human genius. But this 
conviction in democracy and dedication 
to democratic ideals do not preclude 
Burma from the knowledge that there 
are millions of people equally convinced 
of other types of political and economic 
systems and equally dedicated to their 
own ideals. Many countries have chosen 
systems of government very different 
from our own. It is not our business to 
pass judgment on the internal affairs of 
other countries. The recognition of this 
basic fact enables us to subscribe to the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. No 
system of government can be crushed by 
a hydrogen war, and no political or eco- 
nomic system will just wither away by 
the massive accumulation of weapons of 
destruction by its opponents. An effec- 
tive and drastic reduction of armaments 
is urgently called for, not only to ease 
tensions and restore an enduring peace, 
but also to divert the surplus resources 
to purely creative fields of human en- 
deavor. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
declarations by the representatives of 
both the United States and of the Soviet 
Union before this Assembly in relation 
to the economic development of under 
developed countries deserve the warmest 
support of all of us. Burma has no doubt 
that the members of the United Nations 
could, by cooperative endeavor, achieve 
very substantial results in the sphere of 
public welfare. The means to do it exist. 
All that is required is a decision to ded- 
icate our energies to this most construc- 
tive and exciting venture of all time. It 
lies within our power within the coming 
decades to stamp out diseases, to open 
up the avenues to knowledge for hun 
dreds of millions of people, to harness 
our rivers, to improve our agriculture, to 
develop our industries, to house our peo 
ples decently, and to raise the physical 
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and social well-being of the two thirds of 
humanity living in almost subhuman 
conditions. Such an effort could cap- 
ture the imagination of the world and 
provide an outlet for the fulfilment of 
man’s longing to engage in creative 
works of peace and progress. Burma 
considers that the most important prob- 
lem today is how the rich and the poor 
nations are going to live together. This 
is a division of the world more lasting 
and potentially more explosive even than 
that between communists and non-com- 
munists. Yet the issue was hardly ever 
discussed until now. In giving aid to 
underdeveloped countries it is important 
to bear in mind that the purpose is not 
for the fulfilment of cold war objectives, 
but just to give the less fortunate people 
a more abundant life. More than two 
thirds of the world’s population are far 
more concerned with their attempt, by a 
twentieth-century industrial revolution, 
to raise their extremely low standards of 
life. Unless the rich nations become in 
volved in that great revolution, they are 
going to miss the real point of the 
second half of the twentieth century 
The problem does not end with the dras- 
tic reduction of armaments and the offer- 
ing of aid to less fortunate countries 
The more essential factor is the relation- 
ship between the donors and the recip 
ients. How to become partners instead 
of patrons is the key question for the 
donors 


On Brink of War 


Incredible though it seems, the world 
is on the brink of a major war over a 
couple of islands of China that can mean 
nothing to any country other than China 
We are witnessing once again one of the 
turbulent confusions that have surround- 
ed one crisis after another since the 
Korean War. All the published state 
ments and speeches appear to have ig- 
nored all the factors which have brought 
about the present crisis and which make 
any real solution so difficult. The facts 
are plain. The Central Government of 
the People’s Republic of China controls 
the mainland of China more firmly than 
any other Chinese government has for 
the past hundreds of years. Many coun 
tries have consistently refused to recog 
nize this Government and some are 
closely allied with the refugee Govern- 
ment in Formosa which has never con 
cealed its ambition to reverse the result 
of the revolution and re-establish itself 
on the mainland. This policy would in 
evitably lead to an open clash. It is a 
matter for regret that the United States 
allowed Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
not only to cling to the offshore islands, 
which have no value for the defence of 
Formosa, but also to fortify them and 
to reinforce them until one third of the 
Nationalist troops are now stationed 
there. Burma is distressed at the employ 
ment of force by the People’s Republic 
of China to get rid of this menace close 
to the mainland, but for the sake of ob- 
jectivity it must be admitted that the 
provocation is there 

The United Nations function should 
clearly be to give judgment on a dispute 
But the evidence of both parties should 
be heard. It is certainly not the function 
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of the judge to make any decision until 
the defendant as well as the plaintiff has 
been allowed to state his case. Burma 
will not support any measures whereby 
the United Nations assumes the func- 
tions of a cobelligerent on one side, in 
any armed conflict, without hearing both 
sides. This principle should be applied 
with greater force to the present crisis. 

The United States, for which we have 
the highest regard, has all along urged 
the virtues of negotiation while it is, at 
the same time, refusing to recognize the 
People’s Republic of China. The United 
States has been praising the United Na- 
tions as the only hope for mankind and 
as the most effective instrument of inter- 
national conciliation, while at the same 
time it is keeping China out of the United 
Nations, and refuses to hear China’s case 
here. Without recognition, negotiations 
are impossible, and without negotiations 
the United Nations will stumble from 
crisis to crisis until we all stumble into 
war. 


ATTILIO PICCIONI 


\ THEN the special Assembly unani- 
mously approved the resolution sub- 
mitted by ten Arab states here represent- 
ed, all of us were inspired by feelings of 
faith and hope. This agreement was and 
still is of remarkable importance. A new 
and better understanding has been shown 
of the need for the normal, peaceful 
development of those countries which are 
still too far from being able to maintain 
a sufficiently high level of prosperity. 
Equally, we have sensed a liberal and 
prompt willingness on the part of those 
governments which dispose of more means 
to make a common effort, within the 
peaceful framework of respect for inter- 
national law, to help the peoples of the 
Near East to fulfil their aspirations. 

Does this mean perhaps that all the 
most important problems of the Near 
East may be considered solved and that 
all our anxieties should disappear? Cer- 
tainly not. However, we have succeeded 
in our search for a sound approach, and 
the next step is to proceed on the right 
road. 

If we are able to analyze and evaluate 
adequately the causes and the spirit 
which resulted in the recent positive ex- 
perience of our common work, we shall 
find therein guidance to lead us toward 
desirable and constructive solutions, re- 
sponding not only to the interest of the 
people in that particular area of the 
world, but also to the expectations of 
mankind, anxious to safeguard peace 
with justice and freedom. We should 
provide the means of controlling the 
implementation of obligations solemnly 
entered into and we should also provide 
appropriate instruments to cope with 
nical assistance requirements. Only in 
this way shall we be able further to 
certain immediate economic and _tech- 
consolidate those factors which have 
given rise to our recent political experi- 
ence to a point where they would acquire 
a truly effective and lasting aspect. 


In striving gradually to overcome the 
most urgent political problems, it is also 
necessary to strengthen and develop the 
activity of the United Nations not only 
in the political field but also in the 
economic and social fields. Peace is not 
and cannot be a merely negative con- 
cept. It cannot be conceived only in the 
absence of a conflict. Peace must be 
envisaged as a positive action. The 
United Nations should create instruments 
of international cooperation in all fields 
and should look far ahead to the new 
world that is in the making, to the new 
roads that are opening up before us, to 
new forms of cooperation. 

At the proper time the Italian delega- 
tion will announce the decision of the 
Italian Government to increase consider- 
ably its contribution to the yearly pro- 
gram of technical assistance and to the 
Special Fund for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. My Government’s decision to con- 
tinue its assistance to Somaliland after 
the end of the Italian administration 
shows that we are resolved to get that 
country ready for full independence. The 
Italian Government has also favorably 
considered the possibility of participating 
fully in the international economic assist- 
ance to be extended through the planned 
economic organization for the Near East. 
Italy is certainly not a rich country and 
therefore our contribution, owing to the 
magnitude of similar problems with 
which we are coping in our own territory, 
will not reach exceptionally large figures. 
However, we shall accomplish a consider- 
able effort to that end and certainly our 
contribution to this cause, which we so 
fully understand, will not be purely a 
symbolic one. 

The idea of creating a permanent force 
of the United Nations for possible 
emergency cases should be seriously con- 
sidered. We do not envisage this initia- 
tive for the creation of a combat force 
but of an instrument of observation and 
control at the disposal of the United 
Nations. Similarly, the Italian delegation 
is prepared to support all the other initia- 
tives which the Secretary-General, in 
fulfilling his mandate. will deem it neces- 
sary to suggest in view of the effective 
strengthening of the United Nations Ob- 
servation Group in the Near East and in 
order closely to follow the implementa- 
tion of the principles of the Charter in 
the most seriously threatened areas. 


Peaceful Uses 


Italy intends to take a clear stand in 
favor of every initiative directed toward 
the utmost exploitation for peaceful 
purposes of recent discoveries in the 
nuclear field. Every development in the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy will auto- 
matically divert from military uses a 
substantial proportion of the limited 
means which are available to individual 
governments to this end. In the same 
way, we intend to offer our willing con- 
tribution toward the earliest possible 
utilization for peaceful purposes of outer 
space. The idea of creating a special 
institution for legal and scientific research 
in this field appears to us of the utmost 
urgency, and this Assembly should not 
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conclude its activities before adopting a 
positive resolution in this respect. 


The method of separating the technical 
and scientific aspects from the political 
facets of nuclear disarmament has al- 
ready yielded its first positive results in 
the control of nuclear tests. We hope 
that the next conference on surprise 
attacks will also reach a positive agree- 
ment. The Italian Government affirms its 
willingness in principle to permit the 
establishment of more effective controls 
on its own territory to the extent that the 
principle of reciprocity is adopted in 
this respect. 

The importance of the question of 
disarmament in the field of conventional 
weapons should not be underestimated, 
if for no other reason that that conven- 
tional weapons are the only type avail- 
able to the great majority of the coun- 
tries represented in this Assembly. We 
should not forego this unique opportu- 
nity. Considering the possibility of reach- 
ing agreement separating the technical 
and scientific aspects of the problem 
from the political ones, I wonder whether 
it would not prove useful to apply the 
same method to disarmament in the field 
of conventional weapons, clearing the 
ground of the technical problems relating 
to controls through a special conference 
of experts. 

The problem of disarmament, being 
one to which public opinion is highly 
sensitive, constitutes one of the main 
themes of propaganda from the com- 
munist camp. I cannot but recall the 
attitude of obstruction held by the Soviet 
Union toward the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission during 1958. This 
is a case of open challenge to the deci- 
sions of the Assembly and it seems 
peculiar that it should come precisely 
from the government which ceaselessly 
declares its intentions to disarm. The 
United Nations is competent for the 
solution of this problem and it is scarce- 
ly through a boycott of its lawful bodies 
and of their activity that progress can be 
achieved toward reaching an agreement 
which is the aspiration held by us all. 

The problem of German reunification, 
which is so vital for a lasting order in 
Europe, remains unsolved, although all 
evidence would point to the fact that its 
solution would indeed facilitate that of 
such other serious questions as security 
and disarmament. Neither has a positive 
course followed the resolutions adopted 
by our Assembly in 1956 and 1957 with 
respect to Hungary. The Charter of the 
United Nations would have no more 
meaning if we passively accepted such 
flagrant violations. This challenge to our 
Organization must cease. 

What is happening in the Far East at 
this time is no less a cause of worry to 
us. Something should be said now con- 
cerning the serious danger arising from 
the use of force. An effort, however 
strong, toward an equitable solution of 
economic and social problems would be 
absolutely useless if the United Nations 
did not assure peace to mankind. And 
peace will not be assured as long as the 
use of force by individual states is per- 
mitted and as long as the decisions of 
the General Assembly are openly flouted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM— 
SELWYN LLoyD 


wt is the essence of political inter- 

dependence? The United Kingdom 
view, based on centuries of parliamentary 
institutions, is that within the state the 
only basis for a happy society is one 
of live and let live, of tolerance and 
understanding, of political argument of 
course, but also of the feeling that there 
is sufficient national unity to see that 
that tolerance is not abused. 

What a revolution in world affairs it 
would be if we could get the same feel- 
ing of live and let live among the na- 
tions, a feeling not only held in theory, 
but translated into practical measures! 

Let us look at what has happened over 
Lebanon and Jordan. At the emergency 
special session of the General Assembly 
in August, something happened which 
none of us, I think, suspected would hap- 
pen: a resolution was unanimously 
passed. That resolution seemed to rec- 
ognize exactly the principle which I am 
seeking to advocate—the principle of the 
interdependence of the Arab countries of 
the Middle East, indeed of all the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. That resolution 
propounded in admirable words the doc- 
trine of “live and let live.” 

Following upon the resolution, the 
Secretary-General visited some of the 
countries concerned in the Middle East. 
I pay warm tribute to his disinterested 
and strenuous endeavors to promote a 
settlement as well as to his other work 
in this Organization. We shall shortly 
receive his report. It will reveal the prac- 
tical steps which he has inaugurated and 
which he has in mind. Our hope is that 
they will produce an atmosphere of peace 
and tolerance and so facilitate the with- 
drawal of British forces. It our earnest 
desire that the good words of the resolu- 
tion of August 21 should be translated 
into action. 

There is still a great deal to be done. 
Jordan is at present a beleaguered coun- 
try. It seems to me impossible whilst this 
situation continues, even to pretend that 
the resolution of August 21 is being 
carried out in the spirit in which it was 
put forward and accepted. 

Then we come to the question of at- 
tacks upon the Jordan monarchy and 
Government from radio stations outside 
Jordanian territory. I have read some re- 
cent broadcasts, particularly the one on 
September 11 and the one on September 
16. I need only mention a phrase or two. 

“I predict that Hammarskjold’s discus- 
sions and negotiations will fail. . . . this 
means another solution has to be found 

. the fruits of the tree of freedom 
will not ripen unless the tree is irrigated 
by the blood of martyrs . . . the land of 
Jordan is thirsty and its soil asks for 
blood.” 

The broadcast ends with an appeal to 
wipe out the present regime in Jordan. 
There are scurrilous and vicious attacks 
upon the existing Government in Jordan 
and throughout them run the themes of 
blood and incitement to murder and 
destroy. The broadcasts to which I have 
just been referring come from a radio 
operating from the Damascus area. 


The continuance of this kind of activ- 
ity seems to me to be completely incon- 
sistent with the resolution of August 21. 
I know that it takes time for action to be 
taken, but I hope that the Governments 
concerned are already taking decisions 
in the spirit of that resolution. We are 
anxious, I repeat, that the withdrawal of 
our troops should take place as speedily 
as possible and therefore we are anxious 
that the détente expressed in words on 
August 21 should be translated speedily 
into a détente in deeds dealing in partic- 
ular with the matters to which I have 
just referred. We eagerly await the Sec- 
retary-General’s report and signs of prog- 
ress over these difficulties. 

I have just been speaking of radio at- 
tacks by one country or from one coun- 
try against the government of another 
country. This is a matter which does not 
only affect Jordan. It is of much wider 
significance. I think it is one of the most 
important factors in promoting world 
tension at the present time. A great deal 
of material broadcast over certain radios 
goes far beyond the expression of politi- 
cal views on international topics. It is 
personal defamation and direct incitement 
to bloodshed. 

I will deliberately not give further ex- 
amples. Nor do I say that only one group 
of countries has been guilty in this re- 
spect. What I do say is that the inter- 
national community needs to make a 
fresh start in this matter and to accept a 
new code of conduct, a new standard, 
under which governments will not per- 
mit either from publicly-controlled sta- 
tions or from other stations on national 
territories the broadcast of material de- 
signed to incite to murder, to insurrection 
and to war. 


Peace Force 


One way which has been suggested, of 
which I know many delegations have 
been thinking, might be through the crea- 
tion of a United Nations peace force, 
or standby force—not a fighting force, 
but one to operate as the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Gaza strip is 
doing. 

A United Nations peace force would 
not solve the problem of immediate 
action in a crisis. It would always take 
some time to organize. The decision to 
use it in a particular situation would have 
to be taken by the United Nations and 
its employment would depend upon the 
agreement of the countries concerned. 

Nevertheless, much could be done to 
reduce the time which the establishment 
of such a force would require, and the 
knowledge that it could be created at 
short notice might of itself have a 
stabilizing effect. 

There have been many suggestions 
about the way in which such a force 
might be organized. I am inclined myself 
to think that it is not practicable to con- 
template a force in permanent being. 
That would raise insuperable difficulties 
of cost and organization, location, mar- 
ried quarters, education of families and 
similar topics. I do not, however, see the 
same difficulty about the earmarking by 
individual states of personnel who would 
be very quickly available, nor would it 
be difficult to establish a small planning 
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section in the Secretariat which could 
work out in advance plans for dealing 
with the problems which would arise if 
a decision was taken to set up a force 
for a particular purpose. 

In its twelfth session, the General As- 
sembly paid deep and serious attention 
to this problem, and recommended in 
resolution 1148, which was approved by 
56 votes to 9, the lines on which the 
powers concerned should continue to 
negotiate. The resolution suggested the 
outline of a disarmament program, and 
the United Kingdom Government and 
fifty-five others supported this outline as 
forming a reasonable basis for further 
negotiation toward a partial disarma- 
ment agreement 

That resolution has remained almost a 
dead letter 

The Assembly will be aware that this 
deplorable situation has in no way been 
the fault of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment or of our friends and allies. We 
have been ready at all times to resume 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
lines so clearly marked out by the last 
session of the Assembly. But for nearly 
a year the Soviet Union has blocked the 
work of the United Nations in the field 
of disarmament 

The agreed conclusions reached at 
Geneva on August 21 enabled the United 
States and United Kingdom Governments 
to propose on August 22 that the Soviet 
Government should meet with us on 
October 31 to negotiate for an agree- 
ment on the suspension of nuclear tests 
with the actual establishment of an in- 
ternational control system as recom- 
mended by the experts. 

If the Soviet Government were to ac 
cept these negotiations, we declared our- 
selves ready to refrain from nuclear test- 
ing for one year from the day the nego- 
tiations began, provided, of course, that 
the Soviet Government did not itself con- 
duct tests in that year 

The Soviet Government has now agreed 
to these negotiations, and we have as- 
sented to their being held in Geneva 
Assuming, then, that the negotiations 
take place as proposed, we shall in fact 
suspend our nuclear tests for one year 
from the date they begin 

Another encouraging development is 
that the Soviet Government has rec- 
ognized the need for technical discussion 
in another field, that of measures of in- 
spection to reduce the possibility of sur- 
prise attacks. My Government greatly 
hopes, therefore, that the correspondence 
now proceeding between the United 
States and Soviet Governments on this 
subject will lead to a meeting of experts 
in the near future 


Outer Space 

Meanwhile, there is one matter with 
some bearing on disarmament, in which 
I believe progress is possible at this ses- 
sion of the Assembly. I refer to meas- 
ures designed to associate the United Na- 
tions directly in the solution of the prob 
lems which are now emerging from man’s 
discoveries in outer space. This session 
of the Assembly has the opportunity to 
approach the whole problem from a dif 
ferent and perhaps more positive stand 
point. My Government welcomes the 
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initiative of the United States Govern- 
ment aimed at developing international 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

I wish now to refer to some of the 
particular problems which are causing 
tension in the world 

There is the question of Cyprus. The 
United Kingdom Government has tried 
very hard to find an acceptable final solu- 
tion. We have now put forward an 
interim plan to cover the next seven 
years, and I wish to tell the Assembly of 
the reasoning behind our new plan. 
Three nations are concerned with the 
problem of Cyprus. First, the United 
Kingdom: the sovereignty of the island 
is now vested in us. It is our responsi- 
bility to safeguard the peace and well- 
being of the Cypriots. The island is im- 
portant to us from a military point of 
view so that we should be able to fulfil 
our international obligations. 

A large majority of the population are 
Greek Cypriots. In addition to their cul- 
tural and religious leanings toward 
Greece, they aspire to union with Greece. 
Therefore, Greece has a strong interest 
in the island. 

Then there is Turkey. A considerable 
number of Turkish Cypriots live in the 
island, people who look to Turkey as 
their fatherland. The island is of great 
strategic importance to Turkey, covering 
its southern ports, and has had a long 
association with Turkey in the past. 

It is a case, therefore—that really can- 
not be disputed—of three countries hav- 
ing an interest in the problem. It seemed 
to us that the most constructive way to 
seek to make progress was for the three 
nations concerned to try to put into ef- 
fect for the next seven years a plan taking 
account of that tripartite interest and, at 
the same time, making it possible for the 
peoples of Cyprus to make progress to- 
ward self-government. 

It does not pretend to be a final solu- 
tion. I believe it to be the only way 
which will prevent continued violence in 
the island and enable harmony to be 
restored among the three countries and 
the two Cypriot communities and so open 
up some long-term prospect for the peo- 
ples of Cyprus. The policy is founded on 
the sound principles that each commu- 
nity should control its own affairs and 
that the elected representatives of both 
communities should come together, in a 
body with a Greek majority, to run the 
affairs of the island as a whole. There 
are, of course, dangers in going ahead 
with our policy, but we are convinced 
after the most careful examination that 
they are not nearly as great as the dan- 
gers of wavering or of going back. 

The topic of territorial waters and fish- 
ing rights will be raised in one of the 
Committees during the session. This is 
an even more striking example of a sub- 
ject where the principle of  interde- 
pendence should be recognized. Our atti- 
tude is that this is a matter which must 
be settled by international agreement, 
that unilateral seizure of areas of the 
high seas under the pretext of some 
unilateral national decision is quite out 
of tune with the spirit of the day. We 
regret very much our present dispute 
with Iceland. We have a long history of 


most cordial relations which we wish to 
restore as quickly as possible. Our dif- 
ference is essentially a difference of opin- 
ion as to what Iceland is legally entitled 
to do. The United Kingdom, with other 
countries, believes that Iceland is acting 
illegally. Iceland maintains that it is act- 
ing legally. 

If the Icelandic Government bases its 
case for the extension of its fishery limits 
on its economic needs, we are prepared 
to negotiate an equitable solution; if it 
bases it on its right in international law, 
let us submit the issue to the Interna- 
tional Court. 

Another problem which has long been 
a source of instability is the continued 
division of Germany. It is surely a 
monstrous thing that, more than thirteen 
years after the end of the war, the Ger- 
man people are still divided. I do not see 
how we can hope to achieve any lasting 
system of European security until this 
injustice has been removed. Unfortu- 
nately, the Soviet Government still re- 
fuses to recognize its responsibilities or 
accept the directive which the Soviet 
Government itself agreed to at the 
Geneva meeting in July 1955. We still 
maintain that the only practicable and 
just solution is to permit the German 
people freely to choose their own govern- 
ment by means of free, all-German elec- 
tions and to recognize the right of a 
freely elected all-German Government to 
choose its own domestic and foreign 
policies. 


Taiwan Straits 


I now wish to say something about the 
situation in the Taiwan Straits. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom sup- 
ports the United States Government in its 
wish for a peaceful settlement. I hope 
that that wish is sincerely held by all. 
The crisis has been immediately precipi- 
tated by large-scale bombardment of 
Quemoy by Chinese Communist forces. 
We hope that this resort to force will be 
terminated and that the Chinese Nation- 
alist authorities will also abstain from 
military activities. We welcome the fact 
that talks are taking place in Warsaw 
between the United States Government 
and that of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic. We have noted two very significant 
statements made with regard to these 
negotiations on behalf of the United 
States. President Eisenhower in his ad- 
dress to the American people on Septem- 
ber 12 said: 

“There are measures that can be taken 
to assure that these offshore islands will 
not be a thorn in the side of peace.” 
Mr. Dulles in his speech here on Sep- 
tember 18 used these words: 

“We seek to promote a cease-fire and 
equitable conditions which will eliminate 
provocations and leave for peaceful reso- 
lution the different claims and counter- 
claims that are involved.” 

We welcome that conciliatory approach 
by the United States Government. We 
deprecate the violent and’ provocative 
language which is being used about the 
situation by spokesmen of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and of the Soviet 
Union. In our approach to this situation 
we cannot forget how the parties have 
acted during the past ten years, the great 
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contribution which the people of the 
United States have made in the way of 
economic assistance to Western Europe 
and most other countries of the world. 
We remember their leadership over Ko- 
rea and the tremendous sacrifices they 
have made to provide a framework of 
security within which nations can try to 
live their own lives free from the fear of 
aggression. We have not observed any 
similar effort on the part of those who 
now talk about American aggression in 
the Far East. However that may be, and 
whatever may be the juridical aspects of 
the current controversy, I believe that 
the whole international community should 
join in insisting that this matter should 
not be settled by force. We hope there- 
fore most earnestly that there will be an 
immediate cessation of current military 
action and the determination to see that 
the Warsaw talks reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Brief Jordan Statement 


Abdel Monem Rifai—The delegation 
of Jordan will make its main statement 
later. Since the adoption of the Arab 
resolution on August 21, Jordan has 
followed a policy of strict adherence to 
the principles laid down and reaffirmed 
in that resolution. We not only intended 
to honor our pledge and live up to our 
international responsibilities, but we also 
wanted to furnish further evidence, if 
such were ever needed, of our true na- 
tionalism and our correct Arab policy. 

We now hope that the wrong done to 
Jordan by some of its neighbor Arab 
states will be removed by them very 
soon. An improvement in the attitude of 
these sister states and a normalization of 
their relations with Jordan will, no doubt, 
bring about a very early withdrawal of 
British troops from Jordan. Consultations 
along this line are already taking place 
between my Government and the United 
Kingdom. 


FRANCE— 
Maurice COUVE DE MURVILLE 


‘THis year again two serious interna- 
tional crises—one in the Middle East, 
and one in the Far East—set the keynote, 
and this at a time when little headway 
has been made toward a settlement of 
the great problems calling for the atten- 
tion of our governments—whether they 
be problems born of the last war, in the 
front rank of which we Frenchmen place 
the tragic division of Europe, or of the 
more general problem of disarmament. 
It is true that one of the two crises 
now seems to be entering a phase of 
relative stabilization. Hardly more than 
two months ago, after the landing, at 
the request of the governments con- 
cerned, of United States troops in Leb- 
anon and British troops in Jordan, it 
seemed that harmony in the world was 
endangered by the conflict of the great 
powers which was crystallizing once 
more in that region. Disquieting letters 
were sent, grave threats were uttered, and 
all the chancelleries were seeking a 
means of organizing discussions that 
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would halt the course of events. It was 
under these conditions that, a few weeks 
ago only, our General Assembly met in 
emergency session for the purpose of 
limiting the threatening conflagration. 

We can pass a first judgment on what 
was done then, and on the developments 
that may be expected now that a report 
is to be put before the Assembly by the 
Secretary-General. At least as far as the 
French delegation is concerned, this judg- 
ment is relatively optimistic. It is so be- 
cause there is now a tendency, clearly 
marked, to treat the problems involved 
on their own merits, that is to say, as 
they appear objectively, once all external 
interferences are eliminated. This tend- 
ency was asserted, somewhat symbolic- 
ally, in August by the fact that the reso- 
lution adopted at that time had been pro- 
posed and introduced by the countries 
concerned—in other words, by the Arab 
countries. It seemed that if we wanted to 
make some headway, it was necessary to 
isolate the two concrete problems that 
were the original cause of the crisis and 
had a real existence in themselves: the 
Lebanese problem and the Jordanian 
problem. That was the only way of plac- 
ing the two countries in question in a 
position to settle their internal affairs 
and to determine their own fate by them- 
selves. 

No sooner had a certain degree of 
stabilization begun to appear in the Mid- 
dle East than a new crisis developed in 
another part of the world which for three 
years had known relative calm. The seri- 
ous events in the Straits of Formosa are 
a cause for anxiety, if not for alarm. 
Once again, peace is in jeopardy in the 
Far East. 

France, for her part, has no formal 
obligation in this area. She is therefore 
entirely objective in her judgment of the 
present events and her only concern is to 
see the end of military engagements that 
could have serious consequences. Resort- 
ing to force is never a good way of set- 
tling political conflicts, and is even less 
justified if it runs the risk of repercus- 
sions that are out of proportion to the 
objective sought. That is why we hope 
very sincerely that the pourparlers, initi- 
ated even while certain military opera- 
tions are in progress, will result in an 
agreement, if not by making possible a 
substantive solution of the problem, at 
least by establishing some modus vivendi 
capable of averting all threat of war in 
the Far East. 

If, through some misfortune, these con- 
versations did not lead to positive re- 
sults, it would be up to the United Na- 
tions to take cognizance of the conflict 
and to attempt to end it in the spirit of 
the Charter. 

The immediate dangers to be averted 
must not make us lose sight of the long- 
term problems that are the real causes 
of our anxieties and of the dangers which 
arise as events develop. These problems, 
which we find here, year afier year, and 
which arise outside these walls all the 
time, are the fruit of the cold war, that 
is to say, of the division of the world 
and of the armaments race which is its 
consequence. 

It was clear from the start that a solu- 
tion, or even headway toward the solu- 


tion, of the political problems would be 
very difficult to achieve, and I am think- 
ing, in particular, of one of the most 
important of these problems—if only 
from the purely human point of view— 
that of the reunification of Germany. 
But there were more and graver prob- 
lems. France would have been willing to 
resign itself to registering the fact that 
certain questions were for the time being 
insoluble, and consequently to set them 
aside for more auspicious times, while 
concentrating our efforts on points where 
perhaps some agreement might have been 
reached. We were thinking first of all 
of disarmament. 

The discussion of the agenda unfortu- 
nately disclosed that for the Russians the 
outlook was very different. The Soviet 
Government has indeed unequivocally in- 
dicated that, as far as it was concerned, 
what we considered as problems that 
must be set aside if it was not possible 
to solve them, in reality correspond to a 
definitive state of affairs which there was 
no question of accepting as such. The very 
purpose of a summit conference would 
thus be to sanction, formally or other- 
wise, a status quo, which, in short, is but 
the disastrous consequence of the all too 
famous Yalta Conference, and by the 
same token, to consecrate the division 
of the world which resulted from the 
agreements reached at that conference. 


Disarmament 

In disarmament, the same tendency has 
appeared right from the start and today 
takes concrete shape in the proposals sub- 
mitted to our General Assembly. In all 
the texts the same concern is shown not 
so much to settle problems as to achieve 
a sanctioning of the political status quo 
and of the military status quo. 

By this I do not mean that it would 
be conceivable to separate the problems 
of disarmament from the purely political 
problems. Disarmament—like the arma- 
ments race which precedes it—is not an 
occurrence in itself, and it is very clear 
that it would be more normal and more 
expedient, in order to make disarmament 
possible, first to create a climate of con- 
fidence and a feeling of security. 

We must recognize that the results so 
far attained are slight. A general plan 
worked out during the summer of 1957 
by the Disarmament Sub-Committee was 
approved by a large majority of our last 
General Assembly, but was not accepted 
by one of the great powers principally 
concerned, so that we have remained at 
an impasse. Now, in face of the failure 
to reach a general agreement, a move- 
ment is taking shape to change our meth- 
ods and to consider limited agreements 
which would, in spite of everything, make 
some headway possible and help to cre- 
ate a climate of confidence. What of this 
new approach? 

France has no preconceived idea other 
than that of facilitating any agreement 
that would appear useful and that would 
open up some prospects for the future. 
France, moreover, is too attached to the 
very idea of disarmament to approach 
this question in a spirit which might be 
considered even slightly negative. How- 
ever, we are forced to admit that the sug- 
gestions offered are not satisfactory to us. 
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At the present time, negotiations are 
in progress with a view to organizing a 
technical conference on the problem 
known as control of surprise attacks. 
France will be happy to take part in this 
conference. It is a question of studying 
the practical means of controlling, in a 
given region, military movements of all 
types and defence or transportation in- 
stallations, in order to uncover in ad- 
vance any preparations for aggression. 
The creation of a specific zone in a par- 
ticular area is in no way prejudiced by 
such an arrangement. If an effective sys- 
tem of controls can really be perfected, 
the ideal would be to extend this system 
throughout the entire world. 


More Complex Problem 

The problem of nuclear tests is in- 
finitely more complex because it is made 
up of scientific, psychological and mili- 
tary elements that at the moment are in- 
terlocked in the utmost confusion. One 
of the first points, and not the least im- 
portant, is to find out how much con- 
sideration should be given the legitimate 
concern that has been expressed in many 
countries, and notably in Japan, regard- 
ing the danger to which atomic explo- 
sions would expose the human race. 

A second point is to find out how far 
it is possible to control an eventual halt- 
ing of tests for military purposes. The 
technical conference which met this sum- 
mer in Geneva reached the conclusion 
that, with sufficient means, adequately 
distributed, control would be possible. 
No country aspires to disarmament more 
than ours, and more particularly to nu- 
clear disarmament, for our experience of 
wars and their consequences has been 
too long and too painful. France has no 
wish—if it is not compelled to do so by 
concern for its defence—to possess 
atomic weapons, and even less to find it- 
self obliged to use them. Consequently, 
my country is ready to subscribe as soon 
as possible to any serious and effective 
disarmament agreement and scrupulously 
to respect its application. 

But such a program must be a pro- 
gram of disarmament, and this com- 
prises—as has always been understood— 
a series of specifically defined measures: 
namely, in addition to halting tests, the 
cessation of weapons manufacture and 
the gradual reconversion of stockpiles. 
We perceive no other means of saving 
the world from the danger of destruction 
that threatens it at every moment. 

It is from this point of view that we 
shall consider the proposals that are 
made here or elsewhere. Any oversim- 
plified solution would seem to us falla- 
cious, merely concealing the real prob- 
lems and consequently unacceptable. 
What would be the real result if all the 
countries of the world decided today on 
a general prohibition of atomic tests 
without adopting any other measures? 
hose who do not at this moment possess 
this diabolical weapon would in fact re- 
nounce the manufacture of it in the fu- 
ture. But the benefit would be slight, for 
they represent on the whole only a rela- 
tively weak military potential if we do 
not count a very large power in this 
category which is not part of our Or- 
ganization and which has not, to our 
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knowledge, ever shown any intention of 
considering such a renunciation. 

Another consequence would be that— 
the nuclear bomb or warhead remaining 
the essential element of the modern 
army—all these countries would forego 
possession of the elements of real defence 
and, consequently, would rely entirely on 
the nuclear powers for their own defence. 
We can see what in five, ten or twenty 
years would be the consequences of this 
on the political level. A country like 
France could not possibly consider this. 
And what would become of the United 
Nations itself? 

Conversely, the powers that today pos- 
sess nuclear weapons, and which would, 
of course, prohibit the further improve- 
ment of the weapons already in use, 
would by no means pledge themselves to 
discontinue their manufacture. Not only 
would the existing stockpiles not be liqui- 
dated, but they would probably continue 
to increase. 

Once more the status quo would be 
sanctioned. But the potential disarma- 
ment of some is not a real disarmament. 
In this particular case, it would be all the 
more illusory in that the world would 
have lost the strongest incentive which, 
in spite of all difficulties, is pushing it 
toward nuclear disarmament today. I 
mean—without dwelling on the desire of 
those who possess nuclear weapons not 
to broaden the circle of atomic nations— 
the irresistible pressure of international 
public opinion. This public opinion is 
alerted with regard to the nuclear prob- 
lem only by the news of explosions, 
which periodically remind it of the seri- 
ousness of the danger. Once the tests are 
stopped, silence will reign, the manufac- 
ture of weapons will continue in the se- 
crecy of the arsenals and no one will 
speak of disarmament any more. 

That is why the ending of tests is con- 
ceivable only within the framework of 
effective nuclear disarmament. We shall 
never weary of repeating this, for the 
very safety of mankind is at stake. It is 
with this in mind that we shall consider 
the conversations that are about to open 
in Geneva a few weeks hence between 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union. The immediate 
aim of this conference is to reach an 
agreement between these three powers 
which would enable them, through the 
means of suitable control, to renounce 
continuation of their own tests in the 
future. Of course, we would have nothing 
to say against such a tripartite agree- 
ment, but it would seem to us to be 
really useful only if it constituted for 
these countries a first step on the road to 
disarmament. 

rhere are, in many fields, many other 
items on the crowded agenda, problems 
which my delegation considers to be im- 
portant, in the political domain, in the 
economic and social domain, and also on 
matters of trusteeship. The French dele- 
gation will make known its views on 
these subjects at the proper time. It will 
do so in the spirit in which I have en- 
deavored to speak today. 

Problems must be dealt with objec- 
tively. This naturally does not exclude a 
concern for national interests, but it does 
mean that one must not be guided by 


passions, however human they may be. 
Passion has often in the past character- 
ized the debates of our Organization, 
and continues to do so at the present 
time. No one thinks of condemning pas- 
sion as such, but passion must learn self- 
discipline. 


CHILE— 


ALBERTO SEPULVEDA 


E shall, as always, continue in our 

steadfast endeavors to promote the 
broadest possible economic development 
both within and outside our boundaries, 
and we shall stint no effort in the en- 
deavor to overcome the underdevelop- 
ment which still exists in so vast a sector 
of mankind and which today constitutes 
a major obstacle to the attainment of the 
substantive objectives of our world Or- 
ganization. In this connection, I should 
like particularly to call attention to the 
measures recommended by the Economic 
and Social Council at its last session. 
These measures are intended to launch 
the United Nations Special Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

We also emphasize the urgent need to 
speed up a process by which all human 
beings, without distinction as to race, 
religion or political ideology, can fully 
enjoy fundamental rights and freedoms. 

We shall endeavor to perfect the inter- 
governmental institutions charged with 
coordinating the search for peaceful and 
constructive solutions when there are 
clashes of interest and of conflicting 
ideologies. In the regional American 
sphere we have common historical tradi- 
tions which furnish effective solidarity in 
facing common problems. That is why 
we give preferential attention to material 
progress and to a more effective coexist- 
ence as the most practical and valid con- 
tributions we can offer toward the better- 
ment of living conditions for all peoples. 

Our population increase, the use of 
vast natural resources as yet untapped 
and the improvement of economic and 
social well-being, the present inade- 
quacies of which foster political instabil- 
ity, can create new forces which will 
serve to restore normalcy in international 
relations. The San Francisco Charter 
recognized that the best way to cooperate 
in the maintenance of peace consisted in 
having recourse to regional machinery. 
We can point to the inter-American re- 
gional system as a clear example of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 

This does not mean that the search 
for peace through regional procedures 
will impair the powers of this Assembly 
as defined in the spirit and letter of the 
Charter and in the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution which was passed at the fifth 
session of the General Assembly. For it 
is not our purpose to weaken this world 
Organization. On the contrary, we wish 
to keep this Organization strong and 
alert, acting with authority and function- 
ing ever more effectively as its operations 
are reflected in the activities of its vari- 
ous organs. 

We should not underestimate the ex- 
perience acquired through the use of a 
United Nations Emergency Force and we 
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should study more thoroughly the possi- 
bility of a standing military force, al- 
ready provided for in Chapter VII of 
the Charter. Chile would not object to 
the creation of any effective means of 
maintaining or restoring peace and hav- 
ing the force of law prevail in disputes. 
But we should point out that the steps 
taken so far to endow the United Na- 
tions with an armed force have proved 
very burdensome to our countries. Eco- 
nomic conditions do not enable us to 
meet these expenditures, and it would be 
preferable to consider the possibility of 
coordinating these plans with the much 
broader plans for disarmament. I feel 
that more beneficial results would accrue 
if the establishment of an emergency 
force were to go hand in hand with the 
limitation of armaments, both represent- 
ing the fulfilment of objectives set forth 
in the Charter. The heavy burdens of 
armed defence divert a great share of the 
economic resources which should be ap- 
plied to increasing the well-being of all 
peoples, to increasing production and 
establishing a broader program for social 
progress. For underdeveloped countries, 
less expenditure in the field of arma- 
ments, on the basis of effective interna- 
tional machinery, would be a decisive 
step toward eliminating frictions stem- 
ming from the arms race. 

Chile cannot remain impassive in the 
face of the tragic situation of the Hun- 
garian people. Despite the resolutions 
voted by the General Assembly, the 
armed intervention of a foreign power 
in the internal affairs of Hungary still 
continues. 

Long-standing economic and cultural 


cooperation between the German and 


Chilean people makes us particularly 
sensitive to the need to bring about the 
unification of the great German nation. 
Let us hope that the efforts and the 
political vision of the powers bearing pri- 
mary responsibility for world peace will 
lead to the reintegration of the German, 
Korean and Viet-Namese peoples into 
unified nations. 

One important point on the agenda of 
the current session of the General As- 
sembly is the convening of a new con- 
ference on the law of the sea, for con- 
tinued study of certain fundamental 
points unresolved in Geneva. Chile has 
taken a firm stand in behalf of the rec- 
ognition of the preferential right of a 
maritime state to take measures to con- 
serve its maritime wealth. This right has 
already been recognized in a way which 
is an advance in favor of the aspirations of 
maritime states. This advance has not been 
sufficient to resolve the situations exist- 
ing in certain countries. Incidents have 
taken place which have become serious 
and which bear out the truth of our con- 
tention that the situation will inevitably 
give rise to already foreseeable prob- 
lems. It is necessary to move forward in 
this field in order to prevent a situation 
in which these principles, which are used 
for the preservation of maritime re- 
sources, will be brought into play to 
serve exclusively political objectives. This 
is a situation which Chile could not ac- 
cept. 

I should like to refer to the offer made 
by the Chilean Government in 1955 to 
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turn over to the United Nations, free of 
charge, a park in Santiago in which 
buildings could be erected to house the 
offices of the United Nations depart- 
ments or specialized agencies having of- 
fices in my country. We are confident 
that at this session the General Assem- 
bly will approve the detailed plans by 
which this project can be carried out, 
together with the general provisions for 
financing it. 


AUSTRALIA— .- 


RICHARD G. CASEY 


We meet this year in a climate of 

world tension. People everywhere 
are oppressed by the danger of world 
war. The present situation represents a 
critical test for the United Nations. The 
immediate origin of the present tension 
lies in the island of Quemoy. This island 
is, as we know, simply one small ele- 
ment in much bigger differences relating 
to the whole China question. Uncom- 
promising positions have been taken up, 
and I do not think that any of us ex- 
pects that unanimity can be reached on 
the basic issues during this session of the 
General Assembly. 

One fact stands out stark and plain: 
the dispute over the offshore islands be- 
came an imminent threat endangering 
world peace only in the last few weeks, 
when Communist China began to bom- 
bard Quemoy and to threaten more dras- 
tic military action. It is this resort to 
force, and the threat of further force, 
that has brought the possibility of war. 
It is no less than wicked for Communist 
China to endanger world peace by taking 
military action in respect of these is- 
lands, which in themselves do not con- 
stitute a worthy casus belli. The talks 
now proceeding between the United States 
and Chinese Communist representatives 
at Warsaw provide an opportunity not 
merely for some easing of tension, but 
for a considered approach to some of 
the fundamental questions. It is crimi- 
nal folly to resort to force in order to 
assert territorial claims. 

The United Nations has many func- 
tions, many of which have done a great 
deal of good in the non-political fields. 
But 95 per cent of the real purpose of 
the United Nations is to ban the use of 
force for territorial ends. We have to ask 
ourselves if the world can continue to 
run the grave risk of another world con- 
flagration that may well arise from this 
cause. 

The most pressing and urgent task 
facing the United Nations today is to 
build up throughout all nations an 
effective recognition that the use of force 
to settle territorial issues will no longer 
be tolerated by the world community. 
Nothing would do more to allay the 
fears of our generation, and to improve 
the prospects of peace in the future. 
For the countries of Asia and the Middle 
East, which are struggling with grave 
economic problems, and seeking to break 
the vicious circle of low productivity and 
poverty, the need for some positive 
assurance that force will not be used in 
territorial issues is unquestionable. 


The Australian Government and people 
are very greatly concerned with the out- 
come of this critical situation in view 
of the highly dangerous potential that 
it contains. However, we recognize that 
measures to comply with this situation 
lie, in the first instance, with the United 
States, Communist China, Nationalist 
China and the Soviet Union. Active 
negotiation is in progress. 

Apart from the Far East, the Middle 
East is the region where tension and 
unrest are making most demands on the 
attention of the world. There is one 
matter that arises out of the Middle East 
situation that I am moved to mention, 
and that is the malicious and inciting 
uses of radio broadcasting to encourage 
acts of violence in the interests of foreign 
powers. This stream of political warfare 
is beamed to its immediate objective and 
tends not to be realized by the generality 
of the world community and so goes 
practically unnoticed except in the coun- 
tries to which it is maliciously directed. 

One of our major objectives must be 
to take steps to put an end to this 
throwing of firebrands into dry tinder. 
The only authoritative world organization 
that must assume responsibility for such 
action is we ourselves, this community 
of the United Nations. We should bend 
our minds and our corporate authority 
to devising practicable means of monitor- 
ing radio programs in areas of tension, 
and methods by which this menace to 
peace can be arrested. 

At the instance of Australia, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will consider the report of 
the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary, which met 
again following the announcement of 
June 16 that Imre Nagy, General Pal 
Maleter and two of their associates had 
been executed, whilst others were sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
The rights of a public trial, of an im- 
partial jury, in fact of a fair hearing of 
their cases, were denied, making a 
mockery of judicial proceedings. This 
latest Hungarian tragedy again shocked 
the nations of the free world which had 
been living in hope that the present 
Hurgarian regime would listen to the 
voice of world opinion expressed through 
the resolutions of the General Assembly, 
calling on the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and Hungary to cease their savage 
repression of the Hungarian people. These 
hopes have not been realized. 

The execution of Imre Nagy, General 
Pal Ma4léter and their two associates was 
an act of barbarism which no decent 
people could condone. It was undertaken 
in flagrant disregard of the solemn writ- 
ten promise given by Mr. Kadar on 
November 27, 1956, that the Hungarian 
regime would not start any punitive 
proceedings against Imre Nagy. The 
Soviet Union must bear a heavy responsi- 
bility for these cruel actions. 

The conference on the law of the 
sea produced constructive achievements 
of great significance. Four conventions 
were drafted and have now been sub- 
mitted to governments. However, the 
conference, despite protracted efforts, was 
unable to agree on a convention fixing 
the important matter of the breadth of 
the territorial sea and the extent of the 
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exclusive fishing rights of coastal states. 
The failure to reach agreement on this 
vital question has already given rise to 
disputes, which are not unlike territorial 
disputes in character, and in some cases 
attempts have been made to settle the 
issue unilaterally. In 1951, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice laid down ex- 
plicitly that the fixing of the breadth of 
the territorial sea was a matter not for 
unilateral action by individual states but 
for international law. 

Ihe International Law Commission 
expressed in 1956 the considered view 
that the breadth of the territorial sea 
should be fixed by an international con- 
ference, for example by convention. A 
proposal that each state should be free 
to fix the limits of its territorial sea at 
any distance up to twelve miles was not 
supported at Geneva by a majority of 
the conference. Instead, the Geneva con- 
ference has recommended to this General 
Assembly that the search for a basis of 
agreement on these matters should be 
resumed at a second conference 

Australia supports this wise recom 
mendation At Geneva Australia, to 
gether with other members of the Com 
monwealth, urged that there should be 
a “standstill agreement” until the further 
conference took place. It was unfortunate 
that this suggestion was not accepted 
Anarchy in coastal waters is against the 
interests of international law and order 
We urge, therefore, that the second con 
ference should be held at an early date, 
as soon as sufficient preparatory work 
has been done to disclose the possibility 
of a convention along fair and accept 
able lines 

In spite of the continued tensions, the 
outlook for disarmament has improved 
since we last met. During the past twelve 
months there have been a number of de 
velopments in the disarmament field 
These include: agreement in Geneva be 
tween the representatives of the two 
major power blocs on the technical pos 
sibilities of detecting nuclear explosions; 
announcements vy the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom 
that they are prepared to suspend nu 
clear tests for the time being; subsequent 
arrangements to meet in Geneva in order 
to reach an agreement on suspension of 
nuclear tests; and now an agreement to 
begin international discussions on meas 
ures to prevent surprise attacks 

There is also the continuing breaking 
down of scientific barriers and secrecy, 
which was carried a stage further in the 
second conference in Geneva this month 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
The United States and the Soviet Union 
have succeeded in launching artificial 
satellites into outer space, with obvious 
military implications affecting both de- 
fence and disarmament. There has also 
been a valuable and sobering report on 
radiation by the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 

All these developments indicate that 
things are on the move. Every oppor 
tunity must be seized. Those of us who 
have served in one war or another know 
the frightful casualties which can be 
brought about by conventional weapons. 
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Consequently, progress in nuclear dis- 
armament demands simultaneous progress 
in the limitation of conventional weapons 
and forces. Disarmament, if confined to 
the nuclear field, would leave many na- 
tions exposed to attack from countries 
which maintain mass armies or, at best, 
would force them to build up new con- 
ventional forces of their own, creating a 
grave burden to their economies and to 
their standards of living. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the Far East. 


Possession of Nuclear Power 


Australia still believes that one reason 
for special urgency in seeking to make 
progress in disarmament is that it is 
necessary to reach agreement while nu- 
clear weapons are still confined to three 
powers. The more powers that have nu- 
clear weapons and, in particular, have 
the capacity to manufacture them, the 
harder it will be to control their use. We 
can hope to reach agreement while only 
the present three powers possess this 
capacity. Agreement can be reached, no 
doubt, if only four powers possess it. 
But the chances of securing enforceable 
agreement diminish as further countries 
enter the field. The likelihood of such an 
increase in the number of nuclear powers 
will increase as knowledge becomes 
more widespread and as these dreadful 
weapons become cheaper and easier 
to make. 

Then again, Australia feels it essential 
that a disarmament system must in due 
course cover all nations and authorities, 
whether or not they are members of the 
United Nations or have recognition from 
all its members. Finally, Australia is 
willing to agree to the establishment in 
Australia of international inspection posts 
as part of a comprehensive agreed pro- 
gram for the supervision of tests or for 
disarmament. 

The report of the United Nations Sci- 
entific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation shows that we have 
not stepped over the precipice. But the 
precipice is there, whether it is an inch 
or a mile away. One point which emerges 
is that the exposure to radiation from 
nuclear explosions so far, or even in the 
foreseeable early future, is very much 
less than that which arises from existing 
natural causes and from industrial, re- 
search and medical application for peace- 
ful purposes. Contamination could well 
become more significant as the peaceful 
application of atomic energy proceeds. 
This will need international as well as 
national consideration. 

In both optical and radio astronomy, 
our situation in the Southern Hemisphere 
has given us special opportunities for 
research of which we have taken ad- 
vantage over the years. We like to be- 
lieve that our astronomers and, more 
lately, the work of the Radio Physics 
Division of our governmental research 
organization, Csiro, have made notable 
contributions to the world’s knowledge 
in this field. A new giant radio telescope 
has been designed, and is to be built in 
Australia in the near future, that will be 
the largest and most far-reaching piece 
of equipment of its kind in the world. 

Outer space, atomic energy and elec- 
tronics are perhaps the fields in which 


current and coming scientific and tech- 
nical advances are the most spectacular 
and impressive to the mind of the 
ordinary individual. Yet they are only 
part of a much wider revolution in man’s 
position in the universe, produced by the 
current wave of research and invention 
of the past fifty years in practically every 
field of scientific and technical progress. 
For the first time in human history the 
whole world may have within its reach 
the attainment of high standards of 
material welfare and security—provided 
we can live together in peace and con- 
centrate our energies upon the coopera- 
tive application of man’s advancing 
knowledge to the control of our physical 
environment. With this prospect before 
us, science must inevitably figure to an 
increasing extent in the activities of the 
United Nations and in the specialized 
agencies. 

The stage has now been reached when 
the General Assembly should request the 
Economic and Social Council to examine 
the role of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in relation to the 
advance of science and to consider 
methods of stimulating research in most- 
needed directions, and also methods of 
achieving a wider application, dissemina- 
tion and understanding of new dis- 
coveries, taking account of the great 
inequalities that exist in the scientific 
resources of various countries. When the 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is being discussed by the Assembly 
in committee, Australia intends to de- 
velop this theme. 


Voluntary Aid Programs 

Australia’s continuing interest in the 
United Nations voluntary international 
aid programs will be maintained this 
coming year. Specifically, Australia will 
make available a total of over $1.5 
million, including the following activities: 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for mid-1959, $625,000; the 
United Nations Children’s Fund for 
1959, $502,000; the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1959, 
$190,000; the United Nations Refugee 
Fund for 1958, $112,000. 

Australia will also continue to make 
contributions of the equivalent of $10 
million to the Colombo Plan for eco- 
nomic development and technical assist- 
ance to all the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia. Amongst other things, 
we are increasing the number of Asian 
trainees in Australia under the Colombo 
Plan from 800 to 950. This is in addition 
to more than five thousand private Asian 
students who are now at Australian 
universities and other educational estab- 
lishments. 

For a number of years, I have missed 
no opportunity to stress the need for the 
major producing and consuming coun- 
tries to get together, in an effort to work 
out commodity understandings in order 
to moderate excessive short-term fluctua- 
tions in prices. Once again I bring this 
most important subject to the notice of 
this world community, in the sincere 
hope that something positive will be 
done about it. 
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ROMANIA— 


AVRAM BUNACIU 


TT agenda reflects the concern of the 
whole world for disarmament—and 
particularly for the removal of the 
danger of an atomic catastrophe—for 
relaxation of international tension, for 
the recognition of the legitimate rights 
of the peoples of Cyprus and Algeria to 
self-determination, for the economic 
progress of underdeveloped countries, as 
well as for other important problems. 

Within only two months, enormous 
concentrations of naval and air forces, 
of units equipped with modern weapons, 
including nuclear weapons and missiles, 
have taken place in two different regions 
of the world—in the Middle East and 
in the Pacific region. 

The legitimate questions arise: where 
can military actions of such magnitude 
lead? And how should they be assessed 
from the point of view of the United 
Nations? 

The exceptional measures taken by 
the United States and by Great Britain 
in the Middle East, as well as the ex- 
ceptional military measures taken by the 
United States in the Far East, have been 
in both cases taken against the Charter 
of the United Nations 

In spite of the differences which no 
doubt exist between the situation in the 
Taiwan Straits and that in Lebanon or 
Jordan, it is essential to stress the 
identity of the real motives which 
prompted the action of the United States 
in these two regions. In both cases, the 
United States resorted to military force 
to interfere in the internal matters of 
certain states and to support servile 
regimes against the will of the peoples. 

Deep concern is caused by the fact 
that the provisions of the resolution of 
the emergency special session concerning 
the withdrawal of American and British 
forces from Lebanon and Jordan have 
not as yet been carried out. 

In respect to the continuing American 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
the Chinese people and especially in 
respect to the recent military measures 
and the provocative acts of the American 
militarists, who are operating in com- 
plicity with their Chiang Kai-shek agents 
against the Chinese people, the Romanian 
delegation feels it necessary to underline 
the extremely dangerous situation in the 
Taiwan Straits and the incalculable con- 
sequences that flow from it. The Pacific 
area offers to the whole world a vivid 
picture of the “brink of war” policy in 
action. 

The Romanian delegation shares the 
hopes expressed by certain other delega- 
tions in the Chinese-American negotia- 
tions in Warsaw. But one cannot fail to 
notice that, while the People’s Republic 
of China is acting calmly, fully conscious 
of its responsibilities and with a really 
proverbial patience, units of the Seventh 
Fleet and of the American Air Force 
are undertaking ever more provocative 
actions. 

What solution of this situation can 
then be found? The only solution must 
be to put an end to all American inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of China 
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and, first of all, to the intervention of 
the American armed forces stationed on 
Chinese territory, on the offshore islands 
and the Pescadores and Taiwan, and to 
let the Chinese solve their own problems 
by themselves. 

Although the present debate on dis- 
armament is taking place at a time when 
three great powers—the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France—are 
engaged in military actions, the Romanian 
delegation still believes that in the time 
which has elapsed since our last session 
a number of prerequisites have been 
created which allow a more specific and 
efficient approach to this question within 
the United Nations. Measures of dis- 
armament which are immediately ap- 
plicable and the implementation of which 
does not involve too great objective 
difficulties may and should be solved 
separately from the disarmament ques- 
tion as a whole. 

The Romanian delegation considers 
that the proposal made by the Soviet 
Union, to have three separate items re- 
garding measures of disarmament, offers 
to the current session a solid and positive 
basis for discussion and practical con- 
clusions. 

The conditions are ripe also for the 
adoption of a decision on the cessation 
of nuclear tests. The reduction of the 
military budgets of the great powers by 
10 to 15 per cent and the allocation of 
the funds thus made available to peace- 
ful economic ends responds to the unani- 
mous desire of all peoples. 

The prohibition of the use of outer 
space for military purposes, the elimina- 
tion of foreign military bases on the 
territory of other countries and inter- 
national cooperation in the study of 
outer space would represent a measure 
of the utmost importance for safeguard- 
ing the security of all states and would 
certainly encourage a new upsurge of 
research in the field of outer space. As 
a state situated in the proximity of 
American military bases on foreign soil, 
Romania is particularly interested in the 
adoption of such a measure. 

Finally, we believe that in the so much 
disputed question of controls a new 
factor of the greatest significance has 
intervened. The conference of experts on 
the question of control of nuclear tests 
proved that even in such a complex field 
efficient ways and means of control could 
be worked out. This means that one of 
the main screens behind which the 
opponents of disarmament have concealed 
their true intentions has fallen apart. 

The Romanian delegation welcomes 
with satisfaction the Czechoslovak dele- 
gation’s initiative with regard to practical 
measures for the implementation of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween states, regardless of their social 
and political systems. 

The only reasonable way to ensure 
European security is through measures 
leading gradually to the reduction of 
armed forces and armaments and their 
withdrawal within national borders and 
to the setting up of multilateral coopera- 
tion on a general European basis in 
accordance with the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence. The wide approval which 
welcomed the recent decisions of the 


countries of the Warsaw Treaty with re- 
gard to the reduction of their armed 
forces and the withdrawal of the Soviet 
forces from Romania, as well as the 
proposal for the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the countries of 
the Warsaw Treaty and NATO powers, 
shows that this is a course which meets 
with the true aspirations of the European 
peoples. 

The Romanian Government supports 
the new proposals of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic concerning the unifica- 
tion of Germany and considers that the 
arming of the revenge-seekers in Western 
Germany is a grave menace to peace in 
Europe. 

The proposal of the Soviet Union for 
the conclusion of a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation among the European 
states represents a synthesis of the con- 
structive ideas which aim at ensuring 
European security. 

The Romanian Government attaches 
particular importance to the problem of 
normalizing economic relations between 
states and to the unhampered develop- 
ment of international trade. 

The Romanian delegation took the 
initiative in this direction during the last 
session and considers that the favorable 
reaction in the General Assembly and in 
the Economic and Social Council to the 
idea of formulating such principles con- 
firms the utility and the timeliness of its 
initiative. The Romanian delegation will 
support at this session appropriate mea- 
sures designed to ensure progress in this 
connection. 


CANADA— 
SIDNEY E. SMITH 


HE prime purpose of the United Na- 

tions in its present phase of develop- 
ment is the pursuit of peaceful settle- 
ment and peaceful change not by force 
but by reconciliation. In this process the 
general debate has an important function. 
It provides an invaluable opportunity for 
a broad exchange of views on the inter- 
national situation and upon the specific 
tasks with which the Organization is 
faced. In the world of today it is not 
surprising that these declarations of 
policy by nations great and small demon- 
strate a wide divergence of views as to 
the methods by which the problems 
might be resolved in achieving the noble 
aims of the Charter. This clash of poli- 
cies—this urging of certain courses of 
action as good, and the denunciation, 
sometimes in heated terms, of other 
courses of action as bad—which takes 
place in this forum serves a purpose 
which is far greater than the mere pub- 
lication to the world of national policies 
of member states. This debate, this ex- 
change of views, is a part of the process 
of negotiation and conciliation, a part 
of members’ efforts to ensure not only 
national peace and welfare but, above 
all, international security. It is only a few 
weeks since the emergency special ses- 
sion discussed the situation in the Middle 
East. The lessons, the guidance, which 
may be derived from that session may 
help in dealing with the many topics, 
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covering all quarters of the world, which 
are before this session. 

The Assembly then was a deeply di- 
vided and anxious body, many of whose 
members felt that their interests were 
vitally at stake. The discussion was, in 
general, reasoned and moderate in tone; 
the result was a resolution adopted unani- 
mously, to the credit of all member 
nations. That session has shown that the 
debate on the grave subjects on the pres- 
ent agenda can be conducted with a simi- 
lar lack of polemics and with a similarly 
reasoned approach. It has provided an 
outstanding example of the ability of the 
United Nations, in the words of the Sec- 
retary-General, to “serve a diplomacy of 
reconciliation” and, so to speak, “to 
blunt the edges of conflict among na- 
tions.” 

Ihe Secretary-General has defined the 
United Nations as “an instrument for ne- 
gotiation among and, to some extent, for 
governments.” The adoption of the Arab 
resolution of August 21 was a recogni- 
tion that this “instrument for negotiation” 
is beginning—perhaps more than begin- 
ning—to constitute a separate entity 
which is somewhat more than the sum 
of its eighty-one parts, something to 
which the nations can turn when other 
more traditional means of negotiation 
and mediation are exhausted. 


A Civilian Approach 

The “practical arrangements” which 
the Secretary-General was requested to 
make under the terms of the resolution 
of August 21 to uphold the principles and 
purposes of the Charter may necessitate 
some innovation and improvisation in the 
development of United Nations repre- 
sentation appropriate to the circum- 
stances. It is perhaps symbolic of the 
shift in world opinion in the face of the 
awful means of destruction that this 
latest United Nations initiative appears 
to foreshadow a civilian—a diplomatic 
and political—approach rather than a 
military approach on the model of some 
of the other bodies of the United Na- 
tions already functioning in the Middle 
East. 

There must not, of course, be too 
much optimism regarding the achieve- 
ments of the emergency session. No one 
will draw the conclusion that the mere 
entrusting of responsibility for negotia- 
tion to a United Nations organism or 
official is in itself any assurance of abid- 
ing success, and the outcome of the pro- 
tracted and very difficult negotiations 
which the Secretary-General has been 
conducting in the Middle East is not yet 
known 

Nevertheless, the special session did 
produce a détente, a marked relaxation 
of tension. It also laid down or reaffirmed 
certain principles to guide the countries 
of the area in maintaining this détente. 
It is to be hoped that the countries con- 
cerned will continue scrupulously to 
abide by these principles; other members 
of the United Nations can also encour- 
age them to do so by persuasion, by re- 
assurance, by exercising restraint and by 
adherence themselves to the general prin- 
ciples outlined in the resolution, both in 
this and other areas of the world. 

To re-emphasize this point: the parties 
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to a dispute have willingly and spon- 
taneously joined together, with the unani- 
mous assent of the international commu- 
nity, to entrust to a third party, the rep- 
resentative of the United Nations, a task 
which they had been unable, in their nor- 
mal relations with one another, to ac- 
complish. This may indeed be valuable 
precedent for future action. 

It is both appropriate and necessary 
that the United Nations should pay at- 
tention to the danger that the conflict in 
the Taiwan Straits might spread to en- 
gulf more than the Chinese offshore is- 
lands. The peace of the world would then 
be faced with a very serious threat in- 
deed. The Prime Minister of Canada, 
speaking in Parliament on September 6, 
1958, said that he thought that people 
wanted to be assured that nothing would 
be left undone to prevent any action 
which might result in the world sliding 
into disaster, and he suggested that it 
might devolve upon the United Nations 
to exercise responsibility in this direction. 

It was encouraging that the representa- 
tives of the United States and the Peking 
Government resumed direct negotiations 
with one another through conversations 
between their Ambassadors in Warsaw. 
It is still to be hoped very earnestly that 
this quarrel can be settled peacefully, ra- 
ther than through a resort to force, with 
all its parlous consequences. 

There is, of course, another side. Peace 
cannot be won by giving way to force, 
a lesson which has been learned at heavy 
cost. Negotiations, if they are to mean 
anything, must not be conducted under 
the duress of concurrent aggressive mili- 
tary actions. If, therefore, the leaders of 
the Peking Government wish to take ad- 
vantage of the possibility of arranging by 
negotiation for a peaceful solution of the 
present dispute over disposition of the 
islands, they must be prepared to enter 
into an agreement to desist from the use 
of force. A disposition on the part of the 
Nationalist Government to abandon the 
threat of force and the techniques of 
force would also greatly help. If one is 
to condemn the use of force, one must 
also condemn provocations to the use of 
force. 

If, unhappily, the Warsaw negotiations 
to arrest the dangerous drift toward war 
in the Far East should bring disappoint- 
ment, the United Nations must recognize 
at this session the existence of a serious 
threat to the peace and examine in what 
way it cculd use its good offices to avert 
a conflagration in the Far East. Such a 
threat to peace indeed cannot be ignored 
by the Security Council if bilateral nego- 
tiations fail. 

The Security Council might itself hear 
the views of the contending parties or it 
might be more appropriate in this deli- 
cate situation to make use of one or 
other of the various methods of seeking 
agreement by private discussion which 
the United Nations has found effective in 
the past. It is doubtful if a contentious 
debate in this chamber on that delicate 
situation would be of present help in the 
circumstances. 

The first necessity is, of course, to put 
a stop to the firing of guns and other 
warlike activities. For, so long as the is- 
lands are subjected to active blockade 


and its defenders convoy in their supplies 
against the blockade, it is obvious that 
even an accidental armed clash might 
precipitate a general conflict, even—and 
this is the tragedy of it—if no one de- 
sired it. Surely it is not beyond members’ 
power or will to find the basis of a 
ceasefire agreement under equitable con- 
ditions which would give some assurance 
that peaceful negotiation of the disposi- 
tion of the islands would in fact take 
place. 

If the Warsaw talks fail, such steps 
are immediately thereafter imperative. 
Thought must also now be given by all 
concerned to look beyond the issue of 
the offshore islands and to endeavor to 
unravel the twisted situation which has 
produced the present crisis off the China 
coast. A peaceful solution of the dispute 
over the Chinese offshore islands should 
be a first encouraging step in this direc- 
tion. The primary responsibility for the 
distrust and conflict which are at the 
root of the trouble in Eastern Asia lies 
in the communist record of aggressive 
and arrogant behavior toward those who 
are not of their persuasion—a _ record 
which can only, in small part, be excused 
by reference to the past sins of other im- 
perialisms. The past and present activi- 
ties of Chinese communism, in Korea, 
for example, and throughout other parts 
of southern Asia, cannot be forgotten. 
Nevertheless, the adjustments necessary 
for peaceful solutions require that the 
contributions which each and every mem- 
ber of the Assembly can make toward 
reconciliation must be examined. 


Disarmament 


With reference to disarmament, it has 
been said so often that the small brush 
fire can easily become a widespread con- 
flagration that there is danger of accept- 
ing it as a fact of life and not as some- 
thing which must be averted at all cost. 
The sacrifice, not just of sovereignty but 
of historic conceptions of national policy, 
is essential if the world is to move now 
toward disarmament. It is foolish to 
tarry with the argument as to whether 
disarmament must precede or follow the 
reduction of political conflicts and ten- 
sions. The fact is, as Mr. Casey of Aus- 
tralia has indicated, that there must be 
simultaneous movement along both lines. 

Despite an uncompromising situation 
at the conclusion of the twelfth session, 
the course of events in 1958 has been 
such as to encourage those governments 
which, like that of Canada, hope to find 
greater security through an agreed pro- 
gram of disarmament. The regular pro- 
cesses of negotiation within the United 
Nations were unfortunately disrupted by 
the regrettable refusal of the Soviet 
Union to participate in the work of the 
Disarmament Commission — established 
during the twelfth session. However, 
there have been concrete negotiations 
through other than United Nations chan- 
nels. Agreed conclusions were reached at 
the conference of experts who met in 
Geneva during July and August to study 
the possibility of detecting violations of 
a possible agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear tests. Canada, which played a 
part in those negotiations, welcomed the 
statements of the USSR, the United 
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States and the United Kingdom that ne- 
gotiations by their representatives would 
begin on October 31 on the suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests and the actual 
establishment of a control system on the 
basis of the unanimous report of the 
experts. 

An agreement among the three powers 
calling for implementation of a system 
along the lines which the experts have 
concluded to be feasible would directly 
affect many countries, not only those who 
have engaged in nuclear tests. If a basis 
for agreement is evolved by the three 
powers, suitable arrangements would be 
expected to be made for other govern- 
ments to put forward their views on the 
distribution and operation of the control 
system. But it will be necessary to face 
the logic of the inescapable fact that 
these arrangements must apply to coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia which do not 
normally participate in United Nations 
bodies. 

The Canadian Government regards the 
developments which have taken place 
with respect to nuclear tests as an en- 
couraging start toward a realistic pro- 
gram of disarmament. It looks forward 
to early arrangements for additional dis- 
cussions on the technical plane to pro- 
vide safeguards against the dangers of 
surprise attack. The value of a technical 
approach to specific disarmament prob- 
lems in a step-by-step program has dem- 
onstrated its worth and it is to be hoped 
that the procedure may be extended to 
additional subjects. Such a course would 
be in keeping with the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation of last year for establishment 
of groups of technical experts. An ob- 
vious example of a question involving 
technical considerations to an important 
extent is the problem of ensuring that 
outer space is used exclusively for peace- 
ful and scientific purposes. This is indeed 
an urgent problem which, as in the case 
of nuclear weapons, would become in- 
creasingly difficult with the passage of 
time. 

It is encouraging that progress is being 
made. Nevertheless, the specialized dis- 
cussions which are in prospect should in 
some way be brought more closely within 
the United Nations framework—without 
interfering, of course, with the prospects 
of their success. Means suited to this 
purpose should be agreed on during this 
session so that the continuing interests of 
the United Nations, the continuing con- 
cern of the United Nations, in the topic 
of disarmament may be formally safe- 
guarded. Agreement among the great 
powers is, of course, fundamental, but 
there is a general world interest beyond 
that of the major countries involved 
which can find best expression and satis- 
faction only through the United Nations. 

Reference has been made to the pro- 
posal of the United States to set up a 
committee to study the potentialities for 
international collaboration in the peaceful 
use of outer space and to make recom- 
mendations for action by the United Na- 
tions. The Prime Minister of Canada 
spoke recently of the desirability of es- 
tablishing an international space agency 
which would assure that jurisdiction in 
outer space, so far as it is possible for 
man to exercise that jurisdiction, would 
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be vested in the United Nations and 
would ensure its use only for peaceful 
and scientific purposes. Canada has been 
devoting attention to the possibilities of 
international collaboration, and desires to 
share the results of its studies with any 
committee which the General Assembly 
may decide to establish. 

Very significant results indeed were 
reached at the International Conference 
on the Law of the Sea in Geneva last 
February on a wide variety of questions, 
and the four conventions which were 
drawn up may be said to constitute a 
code of almost the whole range of mari- 
time law. Those conventions stand out as 
one of the most notable achievements in 
the recent history of international law. 
Unfortunately, no agreement could be 
reached by a two-thirds majority vote of 
the conference on the difficult and ex- 
ceedingly important questions of the 
breadth of the territorial sea and of a 
coastal state’s right to a contiguous fish- 
ing zone. 


A Rule of Law Needed 


Recent events in the North Atlantic 
area have dramatically, if not danger- 
ously, demonstrated the great and dire 
necessity of reaching agreement on a 
rule of law for those questions. There is 
an urgent need for the adoption by the 
international community of nations of a 
rule of law which can serve to reconcile 
the conflicting interests of various states 
and which can command the respect of 
all nations. The present situation regard- 
ing the law of the sea cannot be allowed 
to deteriorate further. 

At Geneva, the Canadian delegation 
put forward a proposal which in its final 
form would have given states the right to 
fix their territorial sea up to six miles 
and a fishing zone contiguous to its ter- 
ritorial sea extending twelve miles from 
the baselines from which the territorial 
sea is measured, in which zone the 
coastal state would have the same rights 
in respect of fishing as it has in its ter- 
ritorial sea. Believing that extension of 
the territorial sea should be curtailed as 
much as possible in the interests of the 
freedom of the sea and freedom of air 
navigation, Canada considered that this 
proposal would meet the growing con- 
cern among coastal states for their off- 
shore fisheries and at the same time ob- 
viate the need to extend the territorial 
sea. It is the goal of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to see such a clear and easily 
applied formula established as a rule of 
law. 

One of the items on the agenda is the 
question of the advisability of convening 
a second international conference of 
plenipotentiaries to deal with these mat- 
ters left unsettled at Geneva. The Ca- 
nadian delegation is convinced that the 
international community of nations can 
reach a satisfactory solution in another 
conference. It is best to convene that con- 
ference as soon as possible and as soon 
as practicable. Such a recommendation 
from the conference has Canada’s full 
support. 

On the matter of United Nations peace 
machinery, Canada has consistently sup- 
ported and advocated the maintenance of 
the United Nations Emergency Force be- 


cause it has been effective and will con- 
tinue to be effective in bringing and 
maintaining stability in that area. Not 
only has the force been able to prevent 
a resurgence of violence and bloodshed 
along the armistice demarcation line, but 
also, by so doing, has contributed toward 
a final and durable settlement of the 
problems in that area. 

Canada would welcome a renewed ef- 
fort in the direction of more permanent 
and effective arrangements to meet the 
requirements of the United Nations. 
Clearly the employment of a UNEF would 
not be appropriate in every conceivable 
emergency situation. However, the ex- 
perience derived from UNEF should serve 
as a starting point and a useful guide to 
the drawing up of a blueprint for effec- 
tive United Nations action to meet vari- 
ous future contingencies. 

The precedents set by those United 
Nations emergency agencies which could 
not be described as a force must also be 
studied. While in certain circumstances 
something of the proportions of UNEF 
may be required, it is often better to 
make use of the truce-supervision type 
of body or something along the line of 
the United Nations Observation Group 
in Lebanon. Canadians have had a good 
deal of experience in these agencies both 
under United Nations auspices and in the 
international supervisory commissions in 
Indo-China, and Canada believes firmly 
in their effectiveness under proper condi- 
tions. The officers of the commissions in 
Indo-China have now completed four 
years of collaboration with the authori- 
ties of the countries in that area, and 
they have done so without carrying arms 
of any kind. The moral authority of an 
international commission, carrying with 
it the sanction of the United Nations, 
should not be underestimated. 

The need for flexibility in the United 
Nations approach to breaches of the 
peace is made all the more necessary by 
the complexity and the delicacy of the 
issues which so often confront it. The 
despatch of armed forces under a United 
Nations banner is by no means always 
the best method of dealing with situa- 
tions in which internal and external 
forces are engaged simultaneously. 

There can be no question as to the in- 
terest of the United Nations in prevent- 
ing any outbreak of violence which may 
affect international peace and security. 
There are very grave questions as to how 
far it may be appropriate or expedient in 
particular cases for the United Nations 
to intervene, even in order to prevent a 
disturbance of the international peace, 
by measures of force which are not di- 
rected against an aggressor but against 
one or other of the parties to an armed 
conflict which can be best described as a 
civil war. 

The United Nations has no responsibil- 
ity to maintain by force the established 
authority of any regime against its peo- 
ple or to prevent an established regime 
from putting down a rebellion. However, 
it cannot be said that all force in cases 
of civil conflict is illegal, and the: United 
Nations could hardly be expected to 
maintain the status quo in every individ- 
ual country throughout the’ world. 
Clearly, it is equally wrong to suggest 
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that if the regime in power in any coun- 
try is changed by force from within that 
country, the United Nations should inter- 
vene to protect the newly established au- 
thority against the old. Nobody contem- 
plates the assumption by the United Na- 
tions of any such responsibility, and it 
would be generally expected that no 
United Nations force or measure of force 
should be utilized either to aid or to 
quell an internal rebellion. But when a 
civil conflict develops in such a way that 
other nations become directly involved 
or threaten to intervene and the interna- 
tional peace is in danger, the United Na- 
tions must be concerned. There is room 
then in such cases for the exercise of 
good offices, for efforts of mediation and 
conciliation, and perhaps indeed, with the 
consent of the countries concerned—and 
this must be emphasized—for the estab- 
lishment on their territories of some 
United Nations force or body as a safe- 
guard for the international peace and to 
preserve the integrity of a nation from 
outside aggression. Canada would not be 
a party to an effort to impose any kind 
of international police force on the coun- 
tries of the Middle East or elsewhere 
The widespread use of the term “interna- 
tional police force” in this connection 1s 
perhaps unfortunate, for the role of the 
United Nations is to assist member states 
to find peace: it could not, even if it 
would, impose its will on countries in 


this form 

The United Nations has failed to put 
into effect the provisions of Article 43 of 
the Charter under which it was envisaged 
that the United Nations would have ade- 
quate force to intervene in any case of a 


threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression, and take effective 
measures to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security; and there is no 
immediate prospect of reaching agree- 
ment on the provision for the United Na- 
tions of forces available to act against 
any country which the United Nations 
should declare to be an aggressor. It ts 
to be hoped and prayed that the need for 
such a force under Article 43 will never 
arise. In the meantime, there need be no 
failure in more modest efforts to provide 
less complicated machinery which could 
take the action necessary to prevent small 
wars from developing or to maintain and 
supervise a peace which has already been 
established. The success which has been 
achieved by the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force and by various observer 
groups established by the United Nations 
points to the need of further development 
of this kind. 

The increasing 
peace-making activities emphasizes the 
role of the smaller powers in the United 
Nations, and the assumption of greater 
responsibility by them is perhaps good 
for their souls. It has been all too easy 
for the middle-size powers to belabor the 
great powers and find in their sins the 
causes of all their trouble. However, it is 
not infrequently the irresponsibility of a 
lesser power which has involved the 
United Nations in a crisis, and it should 
be borne in mind that such irresponsibil- 
ity inevitably encourages the great pow- 
ers to assume, or try to assume, a greater 
authority. The smaller powers are not 
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wiser Or more virtuous just because they 
are smaller. Nevertheless, the lack on the 
part of the smaller powers of the capa- 
city to undertake global aggression and 
their limited involvement in world affairs 
does give them the chance to play a 
peace-making role which is denied by the 
circumstances to the great powers. This 
represents to some extent a shift in the 
nature of the United Nations as en- 
visaged by its founders. The Charter was 
based on the principle of collaboration 
among the great powers to keep the 
peace. If this basis is not as yet possible, 
then it is up to the lesser powers to do 
what they can in the meantime to main- 
tain peace. They should then be in a 
sounder position to warn the great pow- 
ers that the United Nations was not es- 
tablished as a forum in which they could 
play the game of power politics and in 
which the lesser powers would be as- 
signed the roles of pawns in a “cold 
war.” Canada intends to work for peace 
through the United Nations. 


ICELAND— 


GUDMUNDUR I. GUDMUNDSSON 


S in previous sessions, the question of 

disarmament will this year be the 
main problem in our deliberations. This 
matter has been on the agenda of each 
of the twelve previous sessions of the 
General Assembly. It has been discussed 
here for months. A total period of more 
than a year must have been devoted to 
its handling in the General Assembly 
alone during these twelve years, not 
counting all the months in the various 
disarmament committees. 

Let me, however, admit with a feeling 
of relief and satisfaction that during the 
last few months some progress on the 
road to understanding and cooperation 
between the big powers has been made. 
One is the recent meeting in Geneva of 
experts from eight countries, including 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
to study the technical possibility of 
detecting violations of an eventual agree- 
ment to suspend nuclear weapons tests. 
The experts reached unanimous con- 
clusions on what would be needed tech- 
nically and expressed the opinion that 
control over nuclear tests was possible. 

The big powers have agreed to meet 
in Geneva on October 31 to consider the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests. It 
is to be hoped that no political maneuver- 
ing will hinder this conference from 
taking place and that the negotiators will 
arrive at a successful result. And the big 
powers have further agreed to send tech- 
nical experts to Geneva on November 10 
for discussions on the ways of prevent- 
ing a surprise attack. 

All these are steps in the right direc- 
tion and seem to guide the way for the 
future. It seems that the most likely 
method of achieving understanding and 
removing the political hindrances is for 
the international scientists and experts 
first to scrutinize the matters between 
themselves and prepare the ground for 
the statesmen to meet to proceed further. 

Every effort should be made during 
our deliberations of the all-important dis- 
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armament question at this session to take 
measures to enable the Disarmament 
Commission to resume its meetings, 
which could only have any meaning or 
purpose if all the major powers are 
present, assisted and possibly guided by 
several other powers. 

In respect of securing a more peace- 
ful future, it is our opinion that a United 
Nations peace force could play a major 
role. We do not consider it necessary 
that a special United Nations force be 
established on a permanent international 
basis, and we consider that a contingent 
of military personnel could be kept avail- 
able within many different nations, to be 
called upon in cases of emergency by the 
decision of the United Nations. Thus, the 
United Nations new peace force would 
function as a kind of international fire 
brigade to prevent minor disturbances 
and local fights from turning into a 
world conflict. 

It seems so evident how enormously 
beneficial it would be for all mankind if 
the burden of armaments could be re- 
duced and part of the military expendi- 
tures diverted to pacific and humanitarian 
projects all over the world. 

The third emergency session, fortu- 
nately, succeeded in adopting a unani- 
mous resolution, thanks largely to the 
understanding and the intelligent ap- 
proach of all the Arab states. The Near 
Eastern countries have presented many 
varied problems in the past and most of 
them are still unsolved. The problem 
of the Middle East will never be solved 
unless the people there show their will- 
ingness to solve them together and agree 
to live together as good neighbors with 
all the countries in that region. 

If the great majority of people of 
Algeria are desirous of claiming their in- 
dependence, no continued fighting will 
in the long run hinder them from achiev- 
ing it. The first sensible step should be to 
bring about a cease-fire and to renew 
negotiations. Full independence does not 
have to come all at once, and even if it 
is desired by the majority of the people, 
it takes time to build up a new state with 
all its functional organizations and to 
safely bring about necessary adjustments. 

As for Cyprus, my delegation has al- 
ways favored the principle of self- 
determination and we also think that 
some time should elapse before the last 
steps are taken. 

So long as Germany remains divided, 
this situation presents a serious threat to 
the security of Europe and to the peace 
of the world. Here we feel that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination should be ap- 
plied and all the German people be given 
the opportunity to conduct free elections 
in both parts of the country. 

We are convinced that the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Special Fund 
marks a milestone in this direction and 
can have highly beneficial effects in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The program of 
technical assistance has spread its bless- 
ings and benefits to more and more lands 
and is to be increased and strengthened. 

It has now become of utmost import- 
ance to secure international cooperation 
for the peaceful use of the cosmic space, 
and arrangements to that effect should 
be accelerated in order to assure that 
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the exploitation of outer space should be 
permitted only for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

Iceland feels an urgent need to make 
its voice heard here particularly in refer- 
ence to item 59 on the agenda which 
bears the title “The Question of Conven- 
ing a Second United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea.” The problem of 
fishing in Icelandic waters is of such a 
nature that it has resulted in a most 
serious dispute between two friendly 
member nations. 

Iceland is a country practically with- 
out any natural resources other than its 
fisheries. Due to our northerly position, 
the possibility of agriculture is very 
limited. No minerals or forests exist. 
Consequently, most of the necessities of 
life have to be imported from abroad 
and financed mainly through the export 
of fishery products, which amount to 97 
per cent of the total exports of Iceland. 
Whether we can sustain our coastal 
fisheries is a matter of life or death to us. 

In the years between the two world 
wars, and the years prior to World 
War I and after the second, when great 
and increasing fleets of foreign trawlers 
fished off the Icelandic coast, the catch 
became constantly reduced so that utter 
destruction was imminent. On the other 
hand, during the years of the two world 
wars when no foreign trawlers fished in 
Icelandic waters, the catch increased con- 
stantly. It is an established fact that with- 
out this involuntary protection, the 
spawning areas and nursery grounds in 
Iceland would have long since been 
destroyed and thereby the fisheries them- 
selves. If that had been the case, Iceland 
would hardly be habitable today. 


International Cooperation 


It has been the policy of the Icelandic 
Government to protect the resources of 
the sea as far as possible through the 
rules of international law. For years we 
tried, through international cooperation, 
to safeguard these interests. 

In former times, prior to the develop- 
ment of modern fishing techniques, the 
Icelandic fishery interests were more 
fully protected than they are today. In 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries, the 
fishery limits around Iceland were four 
leagues—the league being at first the 
equivalent of eight, later six, and finally 
of four nautical miles. 

In 1952 regulations were issued pro- 
viding straight baselines and the fishery 
limits were then drawn four miles from 
the base-lines. It is now recognized by 
all concerned that the regulations of 
1952 not only halted the disastrous trend, 
but even succeeded in starting an upward 
trend for the benefit of all those fishing 
in Icelandic waters. However, there are 
definite signs that even a slight increase 
in the fishing effort would result in over- 
fishing. 

There is also another aspect to be con- 
sidered and that is the possible develop- 
ment of entirely new fishing methods. The 
use of gigantic factory vessels equipped 
with electric fishing apparatus and pumps 
may seem, perhaps, exaggerated, but in 
the present era of technical progress, 
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events of that kind may be just around 
the corner. 

In view of the developments and 
the problems involved, the Icelandic 
Government was firmly convinced that 
further measures would have to be taken 
for the twin purposes of ensuring neces- 
sary conservation and safeguarding vital 
fishing interests in the coastal area. 
Therefore, new regulations were issued 
on June 30, 1958, concerning twelve-mile 
fishery limits off Iceland, which, how- 
ever, were not to be become effective 
until September 1, 1958. 

Hard and fast rules do not exist in 
international law concerning the delimita- 
tion of coastal waters—a fact which 
has been amply demonstrated by the 
judgment of the World Court at The 
Hague and by the work of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission and the results 
of the Geneva Conference of 1958. The 
specific and extraordinary features gov- 
erning the delimitation of the fisheries 
zones of Iceland should also be taken 
into account, features of a geographical, 
economic, political and historical nature 
specific for Iceland and for Iceland alone. 

The widely varying practices of coastal 
states as to the delimitation of their terri- 
torial waters and fishery limits, and the 
latest development in this field as a 
whole, should be recalled. 

It is the sincere conviction of the Ice- 
landic Government that it has acted 
within the confines of international law 
in putting into force and effect its twelve- 
mile fishery zone. 

A host of coastal states, by unilateral 
enactments, have fixed the limits of their 
fishery zones or of their territorial waters 
at twelve miles, or even at distances far 
in excess of this limit. And a number of 
other states have expressed their inten- 
tion of doing so in the not too distant 
future. : 

During the talks between Iceland and 
her Atlantic neighbors, it was empha- 
sized by all concerned—even by those 
protesting against the new regulations— 
that it was of the utmost importance that 
no serious incidents should occur. One 
government alone—the United Kingdom 
—did not cooperate in this effort. The 
United Kingdom has expressly advised 
its trawlers to fish inside the Icelandic 
twelve-mile zone and has sent several 
warships into these waters to protect the 
illegal trawling of its fishermen and to 
force its views upon the Icelandic Gov- 
ernment at gunpoint. 

Against this we have already pro- 
tested, and we repeat our protest. 

I would like to mention that one of 
the great powers of Europe, the USSR, 
has claimed and enforced territorial 
waters of twelve miles for a considerable 
period but the United Kingdom has not 
found it necessary to send warships into 
that area to protect its alleged rights 
under international law, even at times 
when no treaty arrangements regulated 
the situation. It is a fact that the British 
through their present activities in Ice- 
landic waters are not supporting interna- 
tional law but rather trying to uphold an 
obsolete policy by claiming resources 
that rightfully belong to the Icelandic 
nation. 

We know now that the conference of 


experts which was held in Geneva this 
spring was not able to find a workable 
formula as to the extent of coastal 
jurisdiction. Consequently, I submit that 
the experts have had their say and that 
no greater success could be anticipated 
from a second conference. 

The Sixth Committee possesses all the 
necessary qualifications for undertaking 
a careful consideration of this matter. 
If neither the Sixth Committee nor the 
Assembly is able to find a solution, it is 
not probable that a special new confer- 
ence would succeed in that endeavor. 


DENMARK— 


Jens Otto KRaG 


i is confidence among nations which, 
in the last resort, decides whether a 
real relaxation of tension can be brought 
about. This confidence can hardly be cre- 
ated in one single move, and consequent- 
ly it would be too ambitious to entertain 
hopes of achieving more comprehensive 
plans for disarmament at the present 
moment. Denmark therefore urges that 
disarmament efforts should be concen- 
trated on the attainment of solutions by 
Stages. 

We agree with the Secretary-General 
that the more we try to “depoliticize” the 
outstanding issues by referring them to 
discussion at the technical level, the bet- 
ter are the prospects of achieving favor- 
able results. Denmark finds it worth con- 
sidering that the practical implementa- 
tion of possible control measures agreed 
upon, on the basis of the Geneva talks 
concerning the suspension of nuclear 
weapon tests, should be delegated to a 
special administrative body within the 
United Nations. 

As to the problems of outer space, we 
fully support efforts aimed at bringing 
about, through joint discussions, an in- 
ternational agreement to promote scien- 
tific cooperation and to ensure that outer 
space shall be used solely for peaceful 
purposes. We also fully support the pro- 
posal for the setting up under United Na- 
tions auspices of an agency to promote 
international scientific cooperation on the 
exploration of space. 

The events in the Middle East have 
once again demonstrated the great value 
of an international forum such as the 
United Nations to deal with situations 
where the welfare of the entire world 
depends upon a_ successful settlement. 
Notwithstanding the widely differing 
opinions on the Middle East events, it 
eventually proved possible at the third 
emergency special session to muster 
unanimous support for a_ resolution 
drafted by the Arab states themselves. 
This paved the way for a constructive 
and, we hope, lasting settlement of the 
many and complex problems still out- 
standing in the Middle East. Together 
with other nations, Denmark contributed, 
in accordance with its principles, toward 
the achievement of results acceptable to 
all parties. Denmark will continue to 
give its full support to the efforts of the 
United Nations to solve the extraordi- 
narily difficult political and economic 
problems in the Middle East. 
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Denmark is among the countries that 
have provided troops for the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Gaza 
sector. The Emergency Force has con- 
tributed greatly toward easing tension in 
the area. With the experience in mind, 
there is reason to believe that a more 
permanent arrangement, or arrange- 
ments, for an armed United Nations 
force would have a favorable effect in a 
future emergency so that the United 
Nations could consider and _ possibly 
carry out measures to remove or lessen 
the causes of the crisis 

The present tension in the Far East is 
in all our minds. It would have been of 
considerable advantage if the conflicting 
views had been represented here and if, 
on that basis, the United Nations could 
have taken up the matter with a view 
to bringing about at least immediate re- 
lief of tension as the prerequisite for 
further negotiations to obtain a lasting 
settlement. Regardless of the considera- 
tions that have operated to the contrary, 
we must maintain our fundamental atti- 
tude, which is that China should be rep- 
resented in the United Nations by the 
Peking Government 


Territorial Sea Problem 


One of the many topics before‘ the 
General Assembly is that of the breadth 
of the territorial sea. Both as a seafaring 
nation and as a coastal state, the ques- 
tion is of great concern to my country. 
Denmark fully supported the proposal to 
convene an International Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, and in Geneva my 
delegation did its best to contribute to 
the work of this most important con- 
ference. 

Four significant conventions on the 
law of the sea, as well as a number of 
resolutions, were adopted. There is no 
doubt that, in many respects, the confer- 
ence obtained results which will prove 
to be of lasting value to the community 
of nations. Unfortunately, the two-thirds 
majority was not secured for any ruling 
on the breadth of the territorial sea, and 
this extremely important question re- 
mains to be solved. Everything possible 
should be done to reach a clear decision 
on this question as soon as possible. 

The seas should be open to all, and 
coastal states should only extend their 
sovereignty over a narrow belt along 
their coasts. In view of the technical and 
political developments of the last dec- 
ades, we feel, however, that maintaining 
the classical three-mile limit is no longer 
feasible and the maximum breadth of 
the territorial sea should be fixed at six 
nautical miles. One should not go further 
than that, nor should countries generally 
be allowed to exercise special fishery 
rights beyond these six miles. One im- 
portant exception to this should be 
made. In those special cases where popu- 
lations are living in areas which, on ac- 
count of their isolated geographical posi- 
tion, are dependent to an exceptionally 
high degree on the resources of the sea, 
provision should be made for the estab- 
lishment of a special fishing territory of 
up to twelve nautical miles. 

At the Geneva conference a resolution 
on the special position of such regions 
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was adopted. It was clearly and expressly 
indicated that it referred to areas such as 
Iceland, and Faroe Islands and Green- 
land. This resolution does not seem suffi- 
cient. In really genuine cases, where an 
isolated community lives under such con- 
ditions that their livelihood and entire 
economic development is dependent on 
the sea, it is necessary, indeed it is an act 
of justice, to safeguard the livelihood of 
these peoples. This should be done by 
giving the population in these areas the 
exclusive right to fish within a compara- 
tively broad belt along their own coasts. 
It might be possible, as suggested by my 
Icelandic colleague, for the General As- 
sembly to take this matter into its own 
hands for immediate decision. My Gov- 
ernment is deeply interested in the ques- 
tion and in its speedy solution. Should 
it prove most expedient to have the mat- 
ter solved at a new international con- 
ference, we shall strongly support a pro- 
posal for the prompt convening of such 
a conference. 

In the economic field, the United Na- 
tions ought to intensify its efforts to 
achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing economic problems which are inti- 
mately related with our political prob- 
lems. One of the important contributions 
this General Assembly can make is to 
establish the Special Fund to begin oper- 
ations in the coming year. The Fund's 
resources, although important, are less 
significant than the fact that the Assem- 
bly recognizes its responsibility, through 
multilateral action, to raise the levels of 
living in the less developed countries. 

We live in an insecure world, but one 
with immense possibilities. At the cross- 
road between destruction and peaceful 
constructive possibilities there is no 
doubt which course mankind will wish to 
follow. The question is, which road will 
lead to the goal? Traditional diplomacy 
can undoubtedly help us on our way. All 
the eighty-one countries represented here 
will note with satisfaction that the 
United Nations during recent events in 
international policy has proved itself to 
be a world political instrument of in- 
creasing significance. We are still at the 
beginning, but we are hopeful that this 
constructive evolution will be further 
pursued. 


IRAQ— 


HASHIM JAWAD 


HE new free Republic of Iraq, with a 

government enjoying the support of 
its people, hopes to make its modest con- 
tribution in the service of the ideals of 
the United Nations. Having been freed 
from the shackles of oppression, Iraq 
can now be counted upon to play a more 
vigorous and constructive role in the 
work of this Organization. Besides our 
natural and, indeed, vital concern in the 
question of world peace as a whole, we 
are of necessity particularly aware of and 
sensitive to what goes on in our region 
and in the Arab world, of which Iraq 
forms an integral part. 

The problems and difficulties in which 
the Arab peoples have found themselves 
in recent years stem primarily from one 
major source, that is, the inevitable clash 


between Arab nationalism—a movement 
aiming at the achievement of freedom 
and independence for the whole Arab 
nation—and the effort of some big pow- 
ers to maintain interests and conditions 
which contradict and often deny the 
legitimate rights of the Arab peoples, 
and frustrate their just aspirations. 

This struggle between Arab national- 
ism and foreign domination had been go- 
ing on since the latter part of the last 
century in North Africa and since the 
end of the First World War in the Arab 
Near East. 

There are two aspects of this struggle 
in which the United Nations has shown 
interest. The first and foremost problem, 
that is in reality the core of the instabil- 
ity and strife in the area, is the Palestine 
problem. The creation of Israel in the 
heart of the Arab world, at the expense 
and in violation of the rights of the 
overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
of Palestine, constituted an act of un- 
paralleled historical injustice. 

Even now, after it has become 
abundantly clear that Israel is the main 
source of danger to the peace of the area, 
it is being given military assistance. We 
have seen the use to which Israel has put 
the weapons supplied to it by its Western 
friends. Israel’s repeated acts of aggres- 
sion against its Arab neighbors have been 
condemned by the Security Council. 
However, we are now more than ever 
convinced that Israel was not created 
solely for the purpose of finding a home 
for the Jews, but primarily to make Is- 
rael an instrument that can be used 
whenever it becomes necessary to im- 
pose the will of some big powers against 
the rising nations of the Arab East. This 
role of Israel as a willing tool of im- 
perialism was amply demonstrated in 
the role it played as the spearhead of 
the tripartite aggression against Egypt 
and more recently by its ill-concealed 
threats to take over the western bank of 
the river Jordan. 

The second issue between the Arab 
world and the old colonial powers re- 
lates to the efforts of these powers to 
perpetuate their privileged political, eco- 
nomic and military position in the area. 
These efforts have brought the world to 
the brink of war and have necessitated 
the convening of two emergency sessions. 

In the first act of aggression, destruc- 
tive war methods were employed against 
the people and territory of Egypt; in the 
second, the armed forces of the United 
States and the United Kingdom were 
landed in Lebanon and Jordan respec- 
tively as a preliminary measure for fur- 
ther action elsewhere in the region. 

By their action, the United States and 
the United Kingdom assumed for them- 
selves the responsibility of preserving the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of small states. Thus they take 
it upon themselves to act when they see 
fit and to use their armed forces for the 
execution of that self-imposed responsi- 
bility. However, they do not either dis- 
claim their membership of the United 
Nations or abide by the rules of the 
Charter. In other words, they claim a re- 
sponsibility, whatever its nature, without 
having the legal authority to do so. This 
responsibility and authority have in fact 
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no bases either in international law or in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

In the past, the colonial powers had 
their armies and fleets in most parts of 
the world, and they controlled widely- 
spread colonial territories. That was at a 
time when the great powers formulated 
and assumed responsibility in the way 
they considered appropriate for the main- 
tenance of their own interests, and 
sought no authority from any quarter. 
Both the responsibility and the authority 
emanated from the self-interest of the 
colonial empires. 

The present era of the United Nations 
is another matter. The United Nations is 
the international body which bears re- 
sponsibility for the protection of states 
and the preservation of peace and se- 
curity. Thus, the United Nations is the 
sole authority from which any action for 
that purpose should stem. 

The political independence of the new- 
ly born states meant, first, a contraction 
of the possibilities of economic exploita- 
tion of these countries by the colonial 
vested interests, and secondly, it con- 
stituted a barrier for employing the terri- 
tories of these countries for military and 
strategic purposes. Thus, the tension 
which has dominated the international 
scene since the end of the Second World 
War appears to be the outcome of the 
struggle of the colonial system to pro- 
long its existence. 

When we look at the world today, we 
see some really frightening examples of 
this attitude. For three years, the most 
devastating war has been going on in 
Algeria—a war carried out by a great 
country, which has contributed so much 
to civilization and culture, against a peo- 
ple whose sole aim is to live freely and 
independently. Algerians are not French- 
men, as the Arabs cannot be transformed 
into Gauls; and it is sheer mockery to 
pretend they are. So we appeal to the 
United Nations to act according to com- 
mon sense and to save the millions of 
Algerians from the ravages of modern 
warfare. 

There are other atrocities committed 
in the region of the Middle East. The 
quiet but murderous strife which has 
been going on in Cyprus requires no 
comment. The world is certainly aware 
that there is on that island a nation 
which is denied its right to freedom by 
the force of arms. 

In the southern parts of the Arabian 
peninsula the fight goes on between Brit- 
ish forces and the Arab people, who 
strive to achieve freedom and_inde- 
pendence. In Oman and in the southern 
part of Yemen foreign troops are fight- 
ing the nationals of these two countries 
in order to perpetuate a state of subjuga- 
tion contrary to the wishes of the people 
as well as to the principles of the Char- 
ter. The same kind of forces denying the 
Algerians their right to freedom and in- 
dependence are acting in vain to arrest 
the advance of history in Arabia. 

Another instance of imperialist rear 
guard action at the expense of a peace- 
ful change-over from the old to the new 
is the problem of West Irian which this 
Assembly has not been able to resolve. 
We believe that West Irian is an integral 
part of Indonesia and that the sooner 
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this fact is heeded by the Netherlands 
and other Western powers the better. 

These examples illustrate how the area 
of conflict between certain big powers 
and the rising nations is widening, in 
spite of the efforts of the United Nations. 
Whatever the nature of violence and ag- 
gression, the problem seems to remain 
without a solution, and thus the world 
continues to live in perpetual tension 
and under the threat of a general war. 

If the world is to be saved from a 
general catastrophe, the United Nations 
must look at the world situation in its 
entirety in order to understand the 
propelling forces of crisis at work and 
to prevent them from leading us to an- 
nihilation. 

This Organization was created to act 
as a medium for settling disputes and 
conflicts and for promoting a new and 
better world order out of the conflicting 
and contradictory interests. Since its in- 
ception the United Nations has been 
meeting in an atmosphere of tension. Al- 
though it has been instrumental in set- 
tling certain problems and averting open 
conflicts in certain cases, the fact remains 
that the world continues to exist on the 
verge of war. Unless we all realize in 
time that the causes of the present inter- 
national tensions are primarily found in 
imperialist ambitions and practices, the 
world might suddenly find itself in total 
war. 

The United Nations has an extremely 
heavy duty to perform toward humanity 
and civilization. The world stands now 
more than ever at the crossroads, and it 
is for this assembly of nations to decide 
whether to promote a new world order 
or to face atomic destruction. 


NETHERLANDS— 
J. M. A. H. Luns 


| ‘HE year that has passed since our last 


regular session has _ unfortunately 
brought several instances of transgression 
and violation of the precepts of good 
neighborliness. Some of those instances 
are well known to all of us; others have 
created less of a stir in the world at 
large. One of them it is my duty, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands, to recall to your special 
attention. 

The Republic of Indonesia has taken 
a number of measures against Nether- 
lands subjects that have made it impos- 
sible for my countrymen to continue to 
live and work in Indonesia. During the 
past year nearly 40,000 Netherlanders 
have been obliged to leave their houses 
and homes in Indonesia, and property of 
private Dutch firms and _ individuals 
amounting to approximately one billion 
two hundred and fifty million dollars 
has been taken away from them. These 
spoliations have, naturally, caused serious 
economic and financial damage to my 
country. But that is not the main reason 
why I mentioned them here. Since 1945 
the people of the Netherlands have been 
able to recover quickly from the destruc- 
tion and plundering inflicted on them by 
five years of occupation, and we know 
that we have enough vitality equally to 


overcome the harm that Indonesia de- 
sires to cause us. Injustice committed in 
the community of nations, apart from 
destroying the fabric of international law, 
undermines peace and security, for which, 
under the terms of the Charter, we all 
are jointly responsible. 

But there is a more specific reason why 
my Government is perturbed by the un- 
lawful actions in which the Government 
of Indonesia has seen fit to indulge. That 
reason is that we are convinced that such 
actions may have repercussions for other 
underdeveloped countries. It is sufficient- 
ly known in this Assembly what the 
attitude of the Netherlands Government 
is in respect of the problem of economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. We have made a perhaps not al- 
together insignificant contribution to the 
establishment of the Special Fund, which 
we hope will commence its operations in 
the beginning of the coming year. The 
wrongs we have suffered at the hands of 
Indonesia have not caused us to change 
our attitude toward the need for extend- 
ing aid to underdeveloped countries. It 
is clear that, in the international as well 
as in the national sphere, no economic 
cooperation can be lasting without a 
minimum of well-founded confidence, 
politically and economically. If countries 
in need of aid break down on one side 
what has been built up on the other, 
then such behavior endangers the concept 
of collective prosperity for which, in the 
past, the Netherlands has so repeatedly 
and strongly argued—and we will con- 
tinue to do so. It is also for this reason 
that I am deeply concerned over the ill 
effects that may ensue for the cause of 
international aid which my Government 
so warmly supports. In order that this 
cause should prosper it is necessary that 
the individual states should mind their 
obligations as well as their rights, their 
interdependence as much as their in- 
dependence. To give appropriate form 
and expression to this interdependence 
may even be said to be one of the 
principal aims of the United Nations. 
That aim can be achieved only if the 
consequences of interdependence are 
loyally accepted and carried out. 

We are in favor of establishing a 
United Nations peace force. We are 
heartened by the thought that progress is 
being made toward the organization of 
such a force. Its existence might prevent 
the carrying out of plans of would-be 
aggressors. 

We shall do what we can to assist in 
creating possibilities for disarmament and 
cessation of atomic tests with proper 
supervision of compliance. 

We trust that the situation in the Near 
East will improve, and in Europe we 
hope that, with relaxation of tension, 
one of the most serious political evils— 
that of the division of Germany into two 
parts—will be remedied. 

With grave misgivings we notice on 
our agenda such subjects as Cyprus and 
Algeria. We fervently hope that the 
parties concerned—friends of my coun- 
try—will themselves find solutions to 
their problems. 

My delegation is a firm supporter of 
the principle of self-determination. We 
welcome the fact that the barren concept 
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that the fundamental human _ rights 
should be fortified only by conventions 
is now increasingly being complemented 
by practical action and advisory services 
in this field. 

The recent resolutions aimed at obtain- 
ing in 1960 an appraisal of the inte- 
grated programs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies for a period 
of five years in advance are, in our view, 
of inestimable value. My delegation 
hopes to see the expanded program of 
technical assistance gradually grow to a 
ceiling of forty million dollars. 

The Special Fund will, if it succeeds 
financially, ring in an era of transition 
to the much greater concept that once 
received the name of SUNFED and which 
would provide for a flow of money to 
the underdeveloped areas for the financ- 
ing of their economic infra-structure. For 
1959 the Netherlands Government has 
decided on a contribution of fourteen 
million guilders (about $3.7 million) in 
convertible currency. 

My delegation holds that the United 
Nations has a far more important task 
than the one so far performed in the 
field of stabilization of the prices of 
primary materials. Maybe the coming 
session of the Commission on Commodity 
Trade, of which the United States and 
the United Kingdom have now also be- 
come members, will be able to do pio- 
neering work in this field. 

Perhaps it is time to investigate, during 
the coming years, whether the Economic 
and Social Council does actually function 
in such a manner as to live up to the 
responsibilities placed upon it by our 
Charter. To increase its membership to 
twenty-four would be one step in the 


right direction that could be initiated 
during this session. In any case, my 
delegation hopes that the countries with 
strong economies will increasingly make 
use of the United Nations as a channel 
for their economic policies. 


TUNISIA— 


SaDOK MOKKADEM 


UNISIA, a young country which re- 

gained its independence and sovereign- 
ty less than three years ago, has em- 
barked on a sustained effort to transform 
its relations with other states, to “de- 
colonize” them, if I may so express it, 
and to place them within an international 
context in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter 

The proclamation of Tunisian in- 
dependence and recognition of that in- 
dependence by all the powers have not 
swept away all our problems and diffi- 
culties. My Government is patiently and 
constantly exerting itself to seek a solu- 
tion with the former protecting power to 
all the questions that still divide us, a 
solution which would take cognizance of 
the new status of Tunisia as a sovereign 
and independent state, and in accord with 
the principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter 

My Government is not satisfied with 
preaching the settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means. We had occasion to 
implement this principle when we our- 
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selves followed this procedure at the 
time of our grave conflict with the 
French Government over the bombing 
of Sakiet Sidi Youssef in February. 

Indeed, after we brought the matter 
before the Security Council, my Govern- 
ment accepted the good offices of two 
friendly powers, the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Since we did reach 
a settlement, which, though incomplete, 
brought about a relaxation of tension in 
Franco-Tunisian relations, my Govern- 
ment had all the more grounds to recom- 
mend a similar peaceful procedure for 
the settlement of all disputes. 

Mankind lives in anguish and fear of 
the accumulation of means of destruc- 
tion, both conventional and atomic. 

In this connection, my delegation can- 
not but regret that the three relevant 
resolutions of the twelfth session could 
not be implemented. My delegation like- 
wise regrets that the “Committee of 
Twenty-five” found it impossible, as a 
result of the opposition of certain mem- 
ber states that were directly concerned, 
to meet and to fulfil the task entrusted to 
it. Nevertheless, it appears that the work 
done in Geneva and the agreement re- 
cently reached in the Committee of Ex- 
perts pave the way for further progress. 

The eminent speakers who have pre- 
ceded me on this rostrum have told us 
of the concern of their Governments and 
peoples in this respect and have sub- 
mitted for our consideration a series of 
suggestions which deserve our unremitting 
attention and thorough study. My Gov- 
ernment shares this concern and it will 
bring its full support to any initiative 
designed to limit and control nuclear 
arms stockpiles and to stop nuclear tests. 
On this subject, my Government feels it 
to be its duty to proclaim solemnly from 
this high rostrum that we are totally 
opposed to the nuclear arms tests which 
are envisaged for the Sahara. May I be 
permitted to recall in this connection that 
Tunisia took part in the drafting of 
resolution 10, on international peace and 
security, which was adopted at the first 
conference of African states held in 
Accra in April 1958. Paragraph 2 of the 
operative part of this resolution reads: 

“The Conference of Independent Afri- 
can States . . . views with grave concern 
and strongly condemns all atomic experi- 
ments in every part of the world and 
particularly the intention to extend these 
experiments to the Sahara.” 

The very legitimate anguish over nu- 
clear arms should not make us lose sight 
of the considerable devastation caused by 
so-called conventional armaments. In 
order to secure peace and safety we must 
put a stop to the use of these armaments, 
ensure their limitation and control and 
substitute for the use of force recourse 
to the peaceful means of negotiation and 
mediation or to the competent bodies 
envisaged in the Charter. 


Algeria 


The thunder of cannons has recently 
started in the Far East, causing fire and 
bloodshed over a crucial area of the 
world. This constitutes a serious threat 
to peace. Elsewhere, in Algeria, on the 
very boundaries of my country, an un- 


remitting war has been dragging on for 
nearly four years, pitting a valiant and 
proud people against another people 
which has a wealth of liberal traditions 
but pursues a delaying fighting action 
with the sole purpose of prolonging a 
regime that is obsolete, has been con- 
demned and is contrary to historical 
evolution. My Government is aware of 
the repercussions of this inhuman war 
on the peace and stability of North 
Africa, a particularly sensitive area; we 
are guided by a deep desire for a just 
and peaceful settlement with France, 
and we have steadfastly worked to create 
conditions favorable to such a settlement. 

The French Government still con- 
siders Algeria an integral part of its 
national territory, invokes paragraph 7 
of Article 2 of the Charter, and is 
determined to impose on the Algerian 
people participation in a referendum on 
a draft constitution which concerns 
Frenchmen and Frenchmen alone. 

Much could be said about the pro- 
priety and value of balloting under con- 
ditions such as those that now prevail in 
Algeria. Is it admissible that such a vote 
be cast in a country ravaged and tor- 
mented by war for nearly four years, 
that voting take place under the pressure 
of a foreign army 800,000 strong, which 
is furthermore charged with supervising 
the preparation of the electoral lists and 
the actual voting procedures? No, it is 
impossible to allow such a violation of 
the conscience of a people and of the 
most elementary rules of law and democ- 
racy. Furthermore, that is not where 
the problem lies. The Algerian people, 
engaged in its fight for freedom, is not 
called upon to define the constitutional 
system under which the French people 
will live, but to set its country free from 
a colonial regime which is 128 years old, 
imposed by force of arms on the grounds 
of a so-called “right of conquest.” In 
spite of the reverses of fortune, the 
Algerian people has never consented to 
an abandonment of its sovereignty and 
has always sought to regain its independ- 
ence. 

On September 19 my Government recog- 
nized the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic under the presidency 
of Mr. Ferhat Abbas. This recognition is 
in accord with the need for solidarity 
among the countries of North Africa and 
with their will to work constructively 
toward the restoration of peace in that 
area of the world. It implies no change 
in the traditional policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Tunisia based 
on mutual respect and free cooperation 
between the Arab Magreb and France. 

Another subject in which my Govern- 
ment has shown a constant, unwavering 
interest is the establishment of a perma- 
nent United Nations force. 

This question has been the subject of 
numerous exchanges of views and lengthy 
discussions, but nothing has been done 
about it as yet. In this respect, it might 
be useful to consider setting up a com- 
mittee which, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General and the United Na- 
tions Military Staff Committee, would be 
charged with drafting the constitutional 
establishment of this international force. 

In a world where technical progress 
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largely determines relations between 
peoples and states, where the mainten- 
ance of peace is subject to a more equi- 
table distribution of wealth, it is ab- 
solutely essential that we combine all our 
efforts to ensure greater economic de- 
velopment for countries and better lives 
for individuals. None is better qualified 
than our Organization to give this assist- 
ance in its purest and most disinterested 
form. It is in this spirit that the Tunisian 
delegation has consistently supported the 
establishment of the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
and still entertains the hope that the 
difficulties in its establishment will be 
overcome. 


LIBERIA— 


MoMULU DUKULY 


MALL countries like ours, situated in 

a world encompassed by great na- 
tions, cannot but welcome and support 
the idea of a United Nations Emergency 
Force. We are not unaware, judging from 
the record of such a force in the Middle 
East, of the valuable assistance it has 
rendered to the peoples of those areas 
in maintaining peace and order. 

The principle that has led to the for- 
mation of such a force cannot but appeal 
to us. Its members have been drawn 
principally from the small powers or 
nations not directly entangled in the 
East-West conflict. Such a force as is 
now on duty in the Middle East would 
be welcomed by all small countries 
should they ever need to appeal to the 
United Nations for similar assistance. It 
is our belief that this is one of the few 
instances in which this world organiza- 
tion has not only passed a resolution but 
has had the physical force with which to 
implement it. 

Let us therefore hope that the nations 
will come to realize that with the estab- 
lishment of such a permanent force sup- 
ported and maintained by all nations, the 
question of world disarmament would 
present us with no formidable obstacle. 
We could all be assured that the right 
and justice of our cause will be well 
defended. 

We deprecate present prevailing at- 
titudes on differences between nations. 
It is regrettable that the language em- 
ployed especially by some nations on 
vital questions affecting the very exist- 
ence of nations and peoples is harsh, 
threatening and characterized by hatred. 

Because of the tense situation now 
prevailing and as a means of creating a 
more favorable atmosphere within which 
to deliberate, the Liberian delegation 
recommends, first, that such items of the 
agenda for the present session as may 
generate greater tension and lead to 
further misunderstanding be temporarily 
suspended. 

Secondly, the Liberian delegation 
recommends that a United Nations spe- 
cial emergency commission composed of 
equal representation from the Western 
and Eastern blocs, excluding the great 
powers, be constituted at any level 
deemed advisable, to study the actual 
causes of bitterness between East and 
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West and to formulate plans and recom- 
mendations with a view to bringing East 
and West together. 

We realize that there already exist 
permanent committees to which these 
matters should be referred; but because 
of the unique gravity of the situation 
and the peculiar and dangerous state of 
world affairs, it is our feeling that a 
special body should be constituted for 
this purpose. 

The special commission should be 
empowered to make a complete study of 
the Algerian question, the admission of 
the People’s Republic of China into the 
United Nations, the Formosa, Quemoy 
and Middle East situations, the Korean 
question, the reunification of Germany 
and all other matters which are con- 
tributory to this lack of understanding. 
My Government considers that the 
above-mentioned questions are the under- 
lying causes for the inability to reach 
agreement on disarmament and on the 
cessation of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA— 


ISMAIL BIN DaTo’ ABDUL RAHMAN 


I" is the fervent hope of the Govern- 

ment and people of the Federation of 
Malaya that the war in Algeria may be 
terminated as soon as possible, so that 
peace may be restored in North Africa 
and the people of the area given the 
opportunity to channel their energies and 
resources into the constructive efforts of 
nation building, economic development 
and social and cultural progress. It is 


our firm conviction that the people of 
Algeria have a right to freedom and 
independence. 

It is with regret that we have had to 
join with other members from Asia and 


Africa, Western Europe and_ Latin 
America in inscribing an item on the 
agenda of the present session of the 
General Assembly concerning the policies 
of a fellow member of the Common- 
wealth—that is, on the question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. This 
question has been before the Assembly 
since 1952. Year after year the General 
Assembly has called upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to 
reconsider its position and revise its 
policies in the light of obligations under 
the Charter. These appeals from the vast 
majority of members of the United Na- 
tions, representing the greater part of 
humanity, have gone unheeded by the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa. We are taking this stand only 
because of our determination to uphold 
the Charter which calls for respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction of race. We 
must uphold the dignity and worth of 
the human person. 

We would at the same time like to 
take this opportunity to make our posi- 
tion clear on the question of Hungary. 
We note with great concern the recent 
events in Hungary. We gave our support 
to the inclusion of the item, “The Situa- 


tion in Hungary,” which was proposed by 
Australia, in the agenda of the present 
session of the General Assembly. The 
continued defiance of the resolutions of 
the General Assembly on the part of 
the Soviet Union and the present au- 
thorities in Hungary and their refusal to 
cooperate with bodies set up and persons 
appointed by the General Assembly, 
greatly impairs the efficacy of the United 
Nations for the purposes which we are 
solemnly pledged to further. Our firm 
belief in the principle of self-determina- 
tion and in fundamental rights is not 
confined to Asia and Africa but extends 
to all areas of the world. 

The upsurge of nationalism in the 
Arab world is a matter of which we 
have become fully aware today. We must 
realize now that Arab nationalism can 
no longer be contained, whether by 
internal or external forces. The rest of 
the world must allow it to find its own 
expression and to reach its own goals. 
In the recent emergency session of the 
General Assembly, all the Arab states 
demonstrated their capability to find an 
agreed formula to solve the differences 
that exist within the same family, the 
Arab nation. It is our belief that, left to 
themselves, without outside interference, 
the states of the great Arab nation will, 
through deeds, give reality to the words 
of their joint resolution which all of us 
so enthusiastically and unanimously sup- 
ported, thus further promoting the order- 
ly political, economic and social progress 
which we all wish for the whole Arab 
nation. 

Much has been said in this Assembly, 
as well as outside it, of the desire of 
well-developed, industrialized countries, 
especially the great powers, to assist 
underdeveloped countries to improve 
their economic status. Many and varied 
are the proposals made, but, on analysis, 
they all have one thing in common: that 
is, that the underdeveloped countries 
must show what they themselves can do. 

Against this background, the Govern- 
ment of the Federation of Malaya finds 
it impossible to reconcile what is pro- 
fessed by well-developed countries, 
especially the great powers, with what 
they actually practise. 

Tin Agreement 

The International Tin Agreement is a 
good manifestation of the effort made by 
underdeveloped countries to help them- 
selves, because the initiative for its in- 
troduction was taken by them, and my 
country, as one of the great producers, 
played a prominent part. And yet, hard- 
ly had the Agreement begun to work 
when one great power, the Soviet Union, 
began to wreck it. By dumping tin on 
the market, the Soviet Union did two 
things. First, it sold its tin at a price 
which it would not have dreamt of 
getting if the buffer stock had not sup- 
ported the price of tin. In other words, 
the Soviet Union, a great power, was 
selling tin at a price subsidized by the 
underdeveloped countries. Secondly, it 
broke the floor price, because its con- 
sistent dumping exhausted the financial 
resources of the buffer stock manager 
and thus defeated the objective of the 
International Tin Agreement. 





The international tin restrictions have 
necessitated the closing of mines in the 
producing countries with concomitant 
unemployment. The breach in the floor 
price as a result of the Russian dumping 
of tin on the market would further 
aggravate the situation. More mines will 
have to be closed and the number of 
workers losing their employment will 
increase. 

I suggest that the Soviet Union should 
alleviate the harm done to the under- 
developed countries which have been 
affected by calling a halt to its present 
destructive maneuvers on the tin market, 
or, better still, by buying back those 
tons of tin which it had unloaded — 
thereby proving its regret by deeds and 
making itself worthy of being called the 
great power that it actually is. 


BYELORUSSIAN SSR— 


KUZMA VY. KISELEV 


AMone the unsolved international prob- 

lems there are none more important 
than the prohibition of the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, the reduc- 
tion of armaments, armed forces and 
military budgets and the elimination of 
the danger of a new world war, a danger 
bred by the aggressive actions of the 
United States in the Far East. 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States, Mr. Dulles, has tried to represent 
matters as if the situation in the Taiwan 
area was based on a legal or legitimate 
foundation. This legitimacy Mr. Dulles 
discerns in the fact that Taiwan and the 
offshore islands have for nine years now 
been in the power of the Chiang Kai-shek 
group and not of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

Everyone knows that had it not been 
for American intervention the islands of 
the Taiwan region would long since have 
joined up with the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 

Mr. Dulles told us that the United 
States seeks a rapid cease-fire in the Tai- 
wan Strait. The question arises as to why 
these spurious appeals for a cease-fire 
are made. These appeals are heard be- 
cause the United States and its allies 
wish to implant in world public opinion 
the notion that the Chinese People’s Re- 
public is in a state of war with the 
United States. Actually, there is a do- 
mestic conflict in China and no one is 
entitled to intervene in that conflict. In 
order to put an end to that conflict, it is 
essential to stop United States interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. 

We must register the fact that United 
States and British troops have not been 
withdrawn from Lebanon or Jordan. It 
is also unknown when they will be with- 
drawn. 

We note that the ruling circles of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France, have yet to forego their true pur- 
pose, which is the suppression of the na- 
tional liberation movement in the Near 
and Middle East. Recent events in that 
area eloquently sustain this statement. 
The troops of the French colonizers are 
engaged in warfare against the Algerian 
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people; British aircraft are bombing 
Yemen and Oman territory; the terror 
against the people of Cyprus continues. 
These and other events indicate that the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France hesitate at nothing in their efforts 
to maintain their colonial domination in 
Asia and Africa. The General Assembly 
of the United Nations cannot ignore facts 
of this type. 

The Soviet proposals on disarmament 
have one aim in mind: to free mankind 
from new wars and to liberate the peo- 
ples of the world from the heavy taxa- 
tion burden which they bear as a result 
of the continuing armaments race. Our 
delegation would like to draw attention 
to the necessity of an immediate and uni- 
versal cessation of all testing of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. Flinging the 
gauntlet of challenge in the face of all 
mankind, the United States seeks to side- 
step the solution of the question of the 
immediate cessation by all countries of 
test explosions of nuclear weapons, even 
while putting forward all sorts of arti- 
ficial pretexts and excuses. 

In these circumstances, the General 
Assembly cannot remain inactive. It 
must call upon the United States and the 
United Kingdom to put an end to the 
testing of nuclear and hydrogen weap- 
ons, inasmuch as this testing poses a 
great danger to the life, wellbeing and 
health of all the people throughout the 
world. 

The problem of the prohibition of the 
use of outer space for military purposes 
and of the liquidation of foreign bases 
on the territory of other countries like- 
wise is an important and timely issue. 
The proposal by the Soviet Union for 
the prohibition of the use of outer space 
for military purposes and for the liquida- 
tion of military bases on foreign terri- 
tory and for international cooperation in 
the study of outer space, point the way to 
a solution. The delegation of the Byelo- 
russian SSR supports this important and 
eminently timely proposal. 

Thirteen years after the collapse of 
Hitlerite Germany, West Germany is now 
becoming a force which poses a threat to 
peace and security. The comprehensive 
remilitarization of the Federal German 
Republic, the creation of a new aggres- 
sive army, with the active support of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
all this is being carried out in an atmos- 
phere of a resurgence of German nazi- 
ism and revanchism. Very recently the 
Federal Republic of Germany revoked the 
Allied law for the dissolution and pro- 
hibition of Hitler’s National Socialist 
Party; that is how far they have gone. 

We welcome the new and important 
initiative of the Government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic which seeks 
the establishment of a commission con- 
sisting of representatives of the USSR, 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France to carry out consultations 
with a view to preparing a peace treaty. 

The growth of the peace-loving forces 
that fight for preventing a new war has 
exerted a vast beneficent influence on all 
international situations, implanting hope 
and faith in a better future for mankind. 
Millions of human beings warmly sup- 
port the idea of peace talks on the very 


highest level as advanced by the Soviet 
Government. 


PORTUGAL— 
Vasco VIEIRA GARIN 


WE: are all aware of the mixture of 
hope and despair with which the 
peoples of the world have watched the 
prolonged disarmament deadlock. 

The free peoples of the world long for 
a military agreement, but obviously they 
cannot accept any agreement that would 
mean their surrender and servitude. They 
long for disarmament, but disarmament 
with self-preservation, with security. 

There are few instances in the history 
of man in which the human mind has 
been more fertile than in the search of 
the Western powers during recent years 
for a formula which would bring dis- 
armament with security and which would 
be acceptable to the Soviet leaders. Such 
efforts, unfortunately, have shown no 
results so far. 

Recent months have shown some prog- 
ress on certain questions connected with 
the central problems of disarmament. As 
United States Secretary of State 
Dulles said, “a significant break-through” 
was made at Geneva on the arms control 
front, with the successful conclusion of 
the talks on detecting violations of a pos- 
sible agreement to suspend nuclear weap- 
ons tests; there is hope that a substantive 
agreement may now be negotiated. There 
are also expectations that other technical 
studies on atomic fallout and on meas- 
ures to reduce the dangers of surprise at- 
tack may be undertaken. 

All this can perhaps be considered as 
the first rays of hope in what the Secre- 
tary-General calls “marginal approaches” 
to disarmament itself. While not wishing 
to raise our hopes too high, we certainly 
welcome those developments with a re- 
newed conviction that the difficulties en- 
countered on the path toward disarma- 
ment with security will sooner or later, 
and through constant efforts, be over- 
come; for such is the moral mandate that 
all governments, without exception, have 
received from their peoples. 

Another problem which we would like 
to mention in this general debate is that 
of indirect aggression in its modern mani- 
festation of “inflammatory broadcasting.” 

As I said previously, during the third 
emergency session of the Assembly, my 
delegation would welcome the study, or 
the continuance of studies, by this Or- 
ganization of such a question. The stud- 
ies should be of a general nature and not 
only of a particular area. The hope of 
peace would undoubtedly be greatly 
strengthened if, through the efforts and 
work of our Organization, ways and 
means could be devised to prevent the 
use of the radio to spread hatred and 
stimulate unrest and civil strife. 

I now turn to a problem which we 
consider also of paramount importance: 
the efforts to improve living conditions in 
many parts of the world. 

It is, however, certain that material 
and economic progress will not by itself 
solve all the problems confronting us. 
Moral and spiritual values also have to 
play their full part, and no effort should 
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be spared to enlighten peoples and to de- 
fend them against subversive propagan- 
da. 

But in counteracting such propaganda, 
it is essential that we should not lose 
sight of the other side of the picture. 

No policy can be successful or all- 
embracing unless it meets all the needs 
of the people. An active and relentless 
drive has to be pursued in all directions 
in order to improve living standards and 
social and economic conditions in all the 
less developed areas of the world. But to 
reach this high goal we must bear in 
mind that wide international cooperation 
is essential, and that the good will, gen- 
erosity and understanding of those in a 
position to help are as mecessary as a 
sense of responsibility, the efforts to pro- 
vide good administration, the will power 
to work seriously and to stand on one’s 
feet on the part of those needing help. 
Only thus can we be sure that any aid 
given will be free of economic and po- 
litical servitudes. 

Only through close and broad inter- 
national cooperation can we hope grad- 
ually to narrow the gap between the 
developed and the less developed nations. 

But while working vigorously for the 
development of international aid, through 
bilateral and multilateral agreements, and 
also through this Organization and its 
specialized agencies and regional bodies, 
it would be advisable to bear in mind the 
fact that private capital and recourse to 
it continue to play a most important part 
in the development of the world’s wealth. 

At the last session of the General As- 
sembly, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending to the Economic and Social 
Council the establishment of an Econom- 
ic Commission for Africa. 

Portugal voted for the resolution. We 
believe that the text embodying the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference might be 
improved, but we raise no fundamental 
objections, and my Government is pre- 
pared to participate fully in the work of 
the Economic Commission for Africa. 

We believe that the Commission may 
do much useful work to the benefit of 
the African continent, thus consolidating 
the path to a closer cooperation between 
Africa and Europe on the basis of equal 
partnership and mutual benefit. Such co- 
operation is, we believe, essential to great 
and steady prosperity, as well as true 
independence for both continents, there- 
by strengthening the prospects of world 
peace. 

We also believe that a great deal may 
be gained by close cooperation between 
the Commission and the specialized agen- 
cies, as well as other international or- 
ganizations which have been operating 
in the area for a long time and have cov- 
ered much of the ground also allocated 
to the Commission. 

For the last ten years there has been 
close and fruitful cooperation in Africa 
at the international level in respect of the 
technical and scientific aspects of eco- 
nomic advancement. I am sure that had 
the pertinent information been available, 
the resolution would have been drafted 
differently. In the opinion of my delega- 
tion, it would be disastrous if, out of con- 
siderations having no connection with 
actual needs, efforts should overlap or be 
duplicated. 
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Within this frame of reference, we 
should like to speak in praise of some re- 
cent developments in regional programs 
of technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment. I recall the program for the 
Middle East, which is under considera- 
tion and which we would be the first to 
welcome if it should be pushed forward. 
Our historical and friendly ties with the 
Arab world lead us to regard with great 
satisfaction any plan which might bring 
improved and stable conditions in the 
area. 

We should also like to indicate our 
agreement with the Foreign Minister of 
Japan when he expressed the earnest 
hope a few days ago that by positive co- 
operation among the countries concerned 
a fund for regional development would 
be established in Southeast Asia at an 
early date. 

Last but not least, my delegation wish- 
es to refer to the Pan-American opera- 
tion launched a few weeks ago. Its scope 
is vast and comprehensive, and it is con- 
ceived with vision on a_ statesmanlike 
scale. 

Like our sister and neighbor Spain, we 
maintain with all Latin American nations 
especially close ties of deep friendship 
based on common values and common 
ideals. We all share the same traditions 
which, as the Foreign Minister of Ar- 
gentina pointed out the other day in an 
impressive speech, emanate from Latin 
civilization and Christianity. 


GUATEMALA— 


Jests V. UNDA MurRILLo 


HE view that fear of reprisal will act 

as a deterrent to aggression undoubt- 
edly carries great weight. But that does 
not solve the problem. We would, there- 
fore, like to draw the attention of all 
nations to an approach other than the 
use of arms to settle differences; common 
sense, good faith, respect for law and 
for the freedom of peoples. 

Let us embark upon a race for posi- 
tive action. Let us make use of all the 
peaceful, legal and honest resources at 
our disposal within the framework of 
this world Organization. When these in- 
struments are fully mobilized in the 
service of mankind and when we multiply 
them by our ever-increasing scientific 
conquests and cultural and social ad- 
vancements, then we shall have no need 
to safeguard peace, for these tools not 
only have the dynamic virtue of en- 
gendering peace automatically, but of 
eliminating the thought of war as a pos- 
sibility. 

As long as there are countries in the 
world whose inhabitants suffer hunger 
and misery, both material and spiritual, 
peaceful and constructive neighborly re- 
lationships, the goal sought in the funda- 
mental ideas of the United Nations, will 
not be possible. 

Of the countries considered to be 
highly developed, not one reached that 
development through its own efforts 
alone. Throughout the course of history, 
the more advanced countries have given 
assistance to other states in the fields of 
science, technology and finance. This 


practice is more necessary than ever now 
that the means of transportation and 
communication make all nations appear 
to be geographically contiguous. 

However, it is important for all under- 
developed countries to remember that, 
unless accompanied by a deeper com- 
prehension of spiritual values, material 
progress does not necessarily lead to the 
happiness of the people. This includes, 
above all, the concepts of liberty and 
dignity. 

Countries having a smaller degree of 
economic development run certain risks 
owing to the fact that their economy 
depends primarily upon _ international 
trade and, first and foremost, upon the 
exports of a few commodities known as 
raw materials. We must, then, strengthen 
our economies by judicious industrializa- 
tion, which is obtainable only if based on 
an accelerated rhythm of capital invest- 
ments. We must also promote the de- 
velopment of agriculture. Since the 
volume of savings in most of our coun- 
tries is inadequate to permit adequate 
capitalization, we have to depend in good 
measure upon foreign investments in 
order to achieve our higher development. 
It seems to us that all underdeveloped 
countries are determined to encourage 
such foreign investments provided they 
are made on a just and sound basis and 
provided they are made for the benefit of 
the country receiving them. 

We wish to emphasize the important 
part played in this field by the institu- 
tions established by the United Nations 
for financing economic development 
projects such as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
development of the economy of many of 
the less developed countries is the small 
size of their internal markets. For that 
reason, my country regards the steps 
now being taken toward regional eco- 
nomic integration as extremely import- 
ant. That is why my Government is 
working enthusiastically and giving its 
full support and cooperation to the 
effective integration of the economies of 
the Central American countries. We 
fervently hope that this—which will un- 
doubtedly bring about a great under- 
standing among the isthmus countries 
and, with it, the realization that their 
unification is feasible and desirable—will 
be a reality in the not too distant future. 
It is a pleasure to mention before this 
Assembly the happy conclusion a few 
weeks ago of a multilateral Central 
American treaty of free trade and a 
system of integration of industries. 


COLOMBIA— 


JuLio CésaR TURBAY AYALA 


Co OMBIA believes that the most effec- 

tive way of serving the interests of 
peace is not simply to speak of the inval- 
uable advantages of peace, which the- 
oretically are clear to all, but to work 
and to act in keeping with the ends in 
view. The word “peace” must not con- 
tinue to be used as a disguise to conceal 
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other purposes and to cloak the belliger- 
ent intentions of certain states. 

In the name of peace, congresses and 
conferences are held which are the best 
psychological preparation for war. In the 
name of peace, mankind today watches 
the rapid advance of the great powers in 
their feverish armaments race. The name 
of peace has been invoked to serve such 
opposite ends that at the present rate we 
may well see the day when the human 
species will destroy itself amid hymns 
and paeans to peace. 

We have been struck by the fact that 
world circumstances have focussed the 
attention of scientists and technicians 
upon the diabolical construction of war 
implements, and at the same time, caus- 
ing a regrettable disregard of humani- 
tarian undertakings which could, in the 
various sciences, bring about positive 
progress. For example, if the campaign 
to conquer cancer had been able to mo- 
bilize the financial and scientific assist- 
ance turned over to the search for nu- 
clear weapons, mankind today would be 
free of one of its deadliest scourges, even 
though it might not now be in a position 
to destroy itself as speedily and effective- 
ly as it can. 

These considerations may seem roman- 
tic and to lack any practical purpose. 
However, they do serve the purpose of 
setting forth the views of an American 
nation which believes that mankind 
would have benefited more from ad- 
vances in the field of arts and letters, of 
bringing literacy to all, of medical dis- 
coveries and of higher standards of liv- 
ing, than from any excursions into outer 
space 


The Problem of Man 


The world’s great problem, in the final 
analysis, is the problem of man, a crea- 
ture who has become absorbed in the 
pagan deity of the state and who must 
be redeemed if we truly believe in the 


values of the spirit. Technological ad- 
vances can be attained by one system or 
another, but the essence of Western civ- 
ilization as we profess it and the essence 
of our convictions must be that freedom 
and science can travel parallel courses 
and that the spirit does not have to be 
subordinated to technology. 

We would be working in the dark if 
we overlooked the tremendous progress 
achieved by those peoples who place 
their faith in the state rather than in 
man. Civilizations based on materialism 
can certainly produce striking balance 
sheets of technological progress. In this 
respect they have achieved conquests sim- 
ilar to those of the Western world. How- 
ever, these systems based on materialism 
have nothing to offer us in the broad 
realm of the spirit. The eternal values 
which they disregard are for us as vital 
as life itself 

Just as peace is a result of a rap- 
prochement among states and just as it is 
the fruit of tolerance, so everything points 
to the fact that the maintenance of peace 
depends upon the efforts made by all 
sides, even by the most opposed sides, so 
that powers having different philosophies 
may coexist 

Nations which can never be considered 
warlike and which are conscious of their 


limitations may nevertheless be in a posi- 
tion to serve the interests of peace. They 
may make their contribution not only 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, but also in the field of public opin- 
ion by refusing to support measures 
which would increase danger and by sup- 
porting those measures which would con- 
tribute to the cause of peace and harmony 
among states. 

We believe in the tremendous power 
of public opinion. We believe in the in- 
fluence of public opinion to avert the 
harmful results of the war of talk so 
characteristic of the state of armed peace 
in which the world is living. The nations 
which can be neither feared nor loved, 
because they have no military impor- 
tance, have a special commitment to con- 
tribute, through their opinions, to the 
creation of an atmosphere of peace and 
concord. 

The maintenance of peace calls for 
special preventive measures, for occa- 
sionally situations arise which if not 
checked may lead to undesirable and 
dangerous developments. Accordingly, in 
order to prevent situations that might un- 
leash conflicts from arising frequently 
and unexpectedly, we strongly favor the 
plan by which the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations could send represen- 
tatives of this Organization as observers 
wherever such action may be thought 
necessary. 

We are gratified to note that the United 
Nations is making great strides toward 
universality. We have no reason not to 
believe that before many years have 
elapsed, and following the principles 
which have guided us so far, new states 
will be admitted into this Organization. 
The day when all nations have an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions in this 
forum, our Organization will be stronger 
and its decisions, in our view, will carry 
greater weight and find wider acceptance. 

Colombia knows that its duty as an 
American country is to foster continentai 
unity. As was recently stated at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference held in 
Washington, the Latin American nations 
can most decisively influence world des- 
tinies if they work in concert rather than 
scattering their influence over a sort of 
archipelago of individual opinions. At the 
Washington conference hemispheric soli- 
darity was bolstered, and the common 
destinies of the nations of America was 
emphasized. These nations, far from 
seeking to set up a threatening alliance, 
have joined hands in the common pur- 
pose of serving the cause of peace and 
reaffirming their unshakable faith in the 
principles of the Charter. 

At that Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
we established the basis for a fruitful 
policy of economic cooperation which 
will be an impetus toward continental 
harmony, for certainly any measure tend- 
ing to eliminate inequalities among na- 
tions and peoples will produce sound and 
promising results. 

In the regional field, we wish to give 
our unwavering support to a policy which 
would serve to redeem man in the Amer- 
icas and which would defend him from 
disease, illiteracy and poverty. This is an 
undertaking which demands a continuing 
effort and which requires unity in our 


hemisphere and the active cooperation of 
the United States, whose new stand to- 
ward Latin America gives us confidence 
in the future. We are also grateful to 
the Republic of Brazil for the special 
efforts it has made to develop and foster 
this new policy. 

Colombia would like to put on record 
one happy result of the new American 
attitude, the signing of the Regional Cof- 
fee Agreement last Saturday in Washing- 
ton. This agreement covers the fifteen 
coffee-producing countries and regulates 
prices in a market with a total value of 
approximately $2 billion per year. For us 
coffee is not merely a commercial prod- 
uct, but the basis of our economy and of 
our currency, and consequently the main 
factor for political stability and social 
solidarity. 


VENEZUELA— 


RENE DE SOLA 


Derr negative criticism, this Organi- 
zation continues to be the one indis- 
pensable channel through which mankind 
must direct its efforts to realize its deep- 
rooted desire for permanent peace. The 
great majority of people understand this, 
and those aware of the role of the United 
Nations in maintaining international har- 
mony place their hopes in our Organiza- 
tion. 

One of the methods which, in our opin- 
ion, will lead to this result, is the 
strengthening of the functions and au- 
thority of the Secretary-General, who 
has fully demonstrated how effectively 
he can cooperate in particularly difficult 
situations. 

My country will support those pro- 
posals which offer the possibility of guar- 
anteeing a just peace. My country will 
also endorse every measure tending to 
bring about not a unilateral disarma- 
ment which could lead to the subjuga- 
tion of the world by one power, but a 
general disarmament under international 
supervision. My Government would also 
agree to the suspension of nuclear tests 
—tests which, if unchecked, could have 
serious and unpredictable consequences— 
provided that such a suspension is carried 
out without advantage to any one coun- 
try or group of countries 

Venezuela will scrupulously respect the 
principle of non-intervertion, no matter 
what its form. My couatry cannot sup- 
port recourse to force either to reconcile 
controversies or to intervene directly in 
the internal or external affairs of a state. 

Ideological intervention is no less odi- 
ous to Venezuela, for it is inextricably 
linked with indirect aggression, pursuing, 
as it does, the same aim: subjugation, 
not with arms, but with what is even 
more penetrating—propaganda. The Ven- 
ezuelan people are an independent people 
by nature and conviction and will never 
tolerate any foreign yoke, even though it 
be of the subtlest and most cunning 
type. 

Economic and social development has 
come to be of primary concern to all 
peoples. One of the aims of the United 
Nations should be the promotion of this 
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concept in accordance with the basic pos- 
tulate of liberty and dignity. We cannot 
accept economic and social development 
at the expense of principles dear to every 
free man, nor can we accept mere the- 
oretical recognition of man’s fundamen- 
tal rights. To be effective, these proposi- 
tions must be based on reality. 

Industrialization is the most appropri- 
ate way of improving the standard of 
living. Fortunately, the old fear and the 
reservations with which certain econom- 
ically powerful countries viewed the 
industrialization of underdeveloped coun- 
tries have disappeared. This changed out- 
look came with the knowledge that in- 
dustrialization increases purchasing pow- 
er and broadens the export market, with 
mutual benefits for all concerned. 

An adequate commercial policy which 
takes account of our countries’ pressing 
needs is an essential requirement for the 
maintenance and expansion of our de- 
velopment plans. 

The question of reduction of excessive 
price fluctuations of raw materials still 
remains. During the last year, a great 
many countries—many of them Latin 
American—have had to face serious eco- 
nomic difficulties as a result of the falling 
prices of basic products, which coincided 
with a rise in the price of imports. Such 
circumstances warrant energetic correc- 
tive action. 

Another serious danger is the restric- 
tive policy which more highly developed 
countries might impose on their imports 
of our products. A sudden drop in the 
acquisition of foreign currencies could 
cause serious dislocation in our econ- 
omies, causing widespread unemployment 
and suffering, disequilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments and, in general, the 
decline and stifling of normal industrial 
processes. 

It is also indispensable to favor the 
growth of investment by foreign capital, 
both public and private. Domestic sav- 
ings are not sufficient to give the neces- 
sary impetus to the economies of coun- 
tries for their fullest development, and 
in certain cases are not enough to main- 
tain the normal pace of growth owing to 
demographic and other social pressures. 

We view with sympathy, therefore, the 
efforts being made by the United Na- 
tions with regard to development fi- 
nancing through public or private 
sources. Although of modest size and 
limited extent, we are of the opinion 
that the Special Fund which the Assem- 
bly will have to pass upon during this 
current session constitutes a first step in 
the right direction. In this same connec- 
tion, we wish to point out as a very posi- 
tive achievement the agreement which 
was reached at the recent meeting in 
Washington of the Foreign Ministers of 
the twenty-one American republics re- 
garding the urgent need to lay the 
groundwork for a_ banking institution 
especially concerned with the develop- 
ment of our regional economy. 

Countries with available private export 
capital could contribute even more to the 
increase of investments through the 
adoption of stimulating measures, among 
which one of primary importance is the 
acceptance of the fiscal policy recom- 
mended on many occasions by the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council, according to 
which profits accruing from these invest- 
ments would be taxed only in the country 
where the source of production is lo- 
cated. 

In the field of social rights, particular- 
ly the Covenants on Human Rights, I 
must confess that Venezuela views with 
discouragement the obvious contrast be- 
tween the many declarations on the sub- 
ject and the slowness with which these 
covenants are entering into force. 

In December of this year, the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights will be 
celebrated. The most solemn and sig- 
nificant commemorative act in tribute to 
this date would be to have these princi- 
ples embodied in a formal commitment. 
The day on which the United Nations 
succeeds, by means of these juridical doc- 
uments, in guaranteeing to the entire 
world respect for human rights, will be 
remembered as one of the most fruitful 
achievements of all mankind. 


INDONESIA— 
ALI SASTROAMIDJOJO 


F the West, for its own security and 

well-being, wants to reach an under- 
standing with Asian-African nationalism, 
it must first rid itself of the practice of 
thinking purely in cold-war terms of 
anti-communism and pro-communism. It 
must desist from using a so-called com- 
munist menace to maintain the slatus 
quo against the rising tide of nationalism 
and progress. This is the initial step. The 
next and equally important step is to 
assess properly what in the eyes of Asia 
and Africa constitutes positive dynamic 
nationalism. 

Certainly on the most critical issue 
facing the world today—the crisis of 
Quemoy and Matsu—the element of na- 
tionalism divides Asia and the West. The 
latter cannot properly appraise the situa- 
tion in the Far East so long as it remains 
insensible to the components of Asian 
nationalism. 

Indeed, if anything has created the 
present perilous situation, it is the refusal 
of some countries to realize that a na- 
tional revolution has taken place in 
China, and that it is no less a legitimate 
national revolution irrespective of wheth- 
er we happen to like or dislike the par- 
ticular ideology practised by new China. 

The islands of Quemoy and Matsu are 
obviously for the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China a matter in- 
volving its national security and integ- 
rity. No self-respecting government can 
allow its ports to be blockaded, its ship- 
ping interfered with, and its coastal is- 
lands transformed into arsenals for pur- 
poses of provocation and even invasion. 

For the moment, I do not want to 
delve any further than this into the con- 
vulsive situation in the Far East. We 
still have hopes of avoiding impending 
disaster through negotiations, although 
these hopes were rather dimmed by the 
recent vote in this Assembly not to con- 
sider the question of Chinese representa- 
tion at this thirteenth session. If a more 
realistic and enlightened attitude had pre- 
vailed, we might have had the opportunity 
to negotiate here a peaceful settlement 


of this serious crisis. With the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
seated among us, it might have been pos- 
sible to duplicate the atmosphere prevail- 
ing at the Bandung Conference. But even 
if we would have had to endure from all 
sides some rather heated exchanges, this 
would surely have been a small price in- 
deed to pay in exchange for survival and 
peace in the world. 

When we think of a free world, it is 
a world of live and let live, a world in 
which no nation will be denied its free- 
dom and independence. It is also a 
world in which there would be no war in 
Algeria, no colonial domination in West 
Irian, no bloodshed in Cyprus, no bomb- 
ings in Oman and Yemen. In short, a 
world where free nations live together in 
peaceful coexistence. 

In this connection, I take pride in an- 
nouncing from this rostrum that my 
Government, on September 27 last, ex- 
tended recognition to the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government proclaimed in Cai- 
ro. It is my Government's conviction that 
the United Nations Charter and the ten 
principles of the Bandung Conference 
provide ample room for Algeria and 
France to change their past colonial rela- 
tions into cordial relations between two 
independent countries. 

In all these questions that rend the 
community of nations, we observe the 
urgent need for a reappraisal and re- 
examination of policies vis-d-vis Asia and 
Africa before it is too late. We do not 
say this sanctimoniously or with any 
feelings of satisfaction. On the contrary, 
we make this appeal humbly and with a 
great deal of regret. 

My delegation was indeed pleased to 
hear a representative from Western Eu- 
rope, the Foreign Minister of Ireland, so 
clearly enunciate a solution to current 
international tensions in terms which we 
have advocated for so long. In sort, Mr. 
Aiken proposed—hand-in-hand with pro- 
moting great-power cooperation along 
political, economic and cultural lines— 
that the great powers create ever-widen- 
ing areas in which the contest for the 
adherence of the smaller state will be 
brought to an end, while the smaller 
states, in turn, cooperate by declaring 
neutrality which the great powers and 
the United Nations should guarantee. 
We think that this idea should receive 
immediate serious attention, not only be- 
cause we have long subscribed to it, not 
only because a highly respected Western 
representative has found considerable 
merit in it, but also because recent events 
in Indonesia have borne out the correct- 
ness and the advantages for world peace 
of carrying out an active independent 
foreign policy. 

After these many years, the question 
of disarmament not only still remains as 
the foremost item on our agenda, but 
each session appears weighted down with 
more costly and complex military hard- 
ware, offering dire prospects for future 
survival. The armaments race means for 
us of the less developed countries nothing 
less than a situation in which we are 
denied funds necessary for promoting 
the welfare of our people so that they 
may be used instead for building instru- 
ments of mass destruction. 
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It is, therefore, with gratification that 
we note on our agenda the item pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union, entitled “The 
reduction of the military budgets of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and France by 10 to 15 per cent 
and the use of part of the savings so ef- 
fected for assistance to the underdevel- 
oped countries”—an idea long advocated 
by Indonesia and other Asian-African 
countries. 

If the great powers, as a result of the 
efforts of this Assembly, can reach an 
agreement on this matter, we will have 
made a substantial advance in our en- 
deavors to ameliorate the desperate need 
for raising the living standards in the 
less developed countries. 

As to the record of United Nations 
activities in the past year with respect to 
the important question of promoting the 
economic development of the less devel- 
oped countries, we view with satisfaction 
the establishment of the United Nations 
Special Fund. Although still regretting 
the indefinite postponement of SUNFED, 
my delegation fervently hopes that the 
Special Fund will make possible a sig- 
nificant expansion in the technical as- 
sistance and development programs of 
the United Nations in the less developed 
countries. 

Another welcome step is the reorgani- 
zation of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade, thus enabling 
this body to make more concrete con- 
tributions to the solution of international 
commodity problems. The urgency of 


achieving greater stability in the com- 


modity markets is now generally recog- 
nized as the outstanding prerequisite for 
ensuring economic growth in the less de- 
veloped countries. How acute this prob- 
lem is for a country such as Indonesia, 
which is still largely dependent upon a 
relatively few primary commodities, al- 
ready becomes apparent from one ex- 
ample, namely, the severe fluctuations in 
the price of rubber. This commodity ac- 
counts for about 46 per cent of Indo- 
nesia’s exports. The price went down by 
15 per cent in the first quarter of 1958 
as compared with the price a year ear- 
lier. What this means for my country in 
loss of foreign exchange earnings often 
exceeds by far the economic assistance 
from international and bilateral sources. 

In this connection, may I call the at- 
tention of this Assembly to the fact that 
only a few months ago the International 
Tin Council reduced the export quota of 
all its members by about 20 per cent. 
Assuming that tin prices would remain 
on the same level, this reduction of the 
export quota would mean a decrease in 
the same proportion in the foreign ex- 
change earnings of the producing coun- 
tries from their export of tin. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union has 
offered abnormally great quantities of 
tin to the European market. In the nine 
months of this year, the Soviet Union 
has sold approximately 18,000 long tons 
of tin to the London market. This about 
equals the total annual export quota al- 
lotted to countries like Bolivia and Indo- 
nesia. As a consequence of such abnor- 
mal competition, the price of tin dropped 
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by no less than 12 per cent a few weeks 
ago. This means another loss of foreign 
exchange for the producing countries. 

Following the representation made by 
my Government to the Government of 
the Soviet Union, and the subsequent as- 
surances given by the Soviet Government 
that it is prepared to reduce its exports 
of tin, tin prices have partially recovered. 
However, the tin market remains weak. 

West Irian 

As to Indonesia’s most important inter- 
national problem—the continuing dispute 
over West Irian—I wish only to say two 
things. In the first place, I want to stress 
that the right to self-determination is 
still being misused by the Netherlands in 
order to continue its illegal colonial dom- 
ination over West Irian. Secondly, I 
want to say that we are carrying out 
vigorously and efficiently what was an- 
nounced last year by our Foreign Min- 
ister from this rostrum, that being denied 
the opportunity to negotiate our differ- 
ences with the Dutch, we are compelled 
to take other measures short of war. 

Finally, I am duty-bound to make some 
comments in answer to the accusations 
of the Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
lands, who complained about certain ac- 
tions taken by my Government. 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister has 
presented certain measures recently taken 
by my Government and has dealt with 
them entirely out of the context of the 
dispute over West Irian. But the present 
relationship between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands must be viewed against the 
background of this unresolved political 
dispute in order to be understood. More- 
over, we have made it clear, in a note 
circulated by our permanent mission, 
dated January 13, 1958, that the meas- 
ures taken by Indonesia are designed to 
place the relationship between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands on a new footing 
of equality and justice. 

Without wishing to enter into repeti- 
tion, certain remarks made by the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands merit further 
comment. He stated that “during the past 
year nearly 40,000 Netherlands subjects 
have been obliged to leave their houses 
and homes in Indonesia.” Actually, the 
following is the case. The Government of 
Indonesia, in the exercise of its general 
administrative powers, has taken meas- 
ures affecting unemployed Netherlands 
subjects. Under these measures, the Gov- 
ernment has made available appropriate 
facilities for returning to their home 
country about 9,000 unemployed Nether- 
lands subjects. These people lived from 
financial support given by the Nether- 
lands diplomatic mission and by other 
charitable institutions. It is only logical 
that they be repatriated to the country of 
which they are citizens. What is to be 
regretted, however, is that the exercise 
by my Government of its rights in the 
field of unemployment has been taken 
up and misused by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment and press to persuade all Neth- 
erlands citizens in Indonesia to leave the 
country. Indeed, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment urged the immediate mass evacua- 
tion of Dutch nationals, although there 
was no urgency for such immediate evac- 
uation. This action of the Netherlands 
Government, resulting in a sudden mass 


evacuation, can only be interpreted as 
being aimed at disrupting and crippling 
the economic, technical and administra- 
tive services of my country. In the light 
of Dutch subversive activities committed 
against the Indonesian Government, 
which have been exposed in a well-docu- 
mented official paper, this can be the 
only correct interpretation. It is certainly 
not becoming for a Foreign Minister to 
blame the Republic of Indonesia for the 
consequences of his own Government's 
policies and actions. 

Another point which has been raised 
and to which I feel obliged to refer is 
the question of the so-called seizure and 
taking over of the business enterprises and 
property of Netherlanders. Again, this 
point has already been fully explained to 
members of the United Nations in our 
aforementioned circular. But to reiterate 
briefly, the measures taken in respect of 
these business enterprises, and so forth, 
are regulated according to laws adopted 
during the period of Netherlands colonial 
rule. The application of these laws which 
are still in force in my country is fully 
justified in view of the privileged eco- 
nomic position of the Netherlands in 
Indonesia, representing old vested colon- 
ial interests. Moreover, these measures 
were, in some instances, necessitated by 
economic sabotage by certain Dutch en- 
terprises, which were about to remove 
abroad assets vital to our economy. 

An example of this is that Dutch 
ships, serving inter-insular shipping in 
Indonesia under contract with the Indo- 
nesian Government, were ordered by 
their home office to leave Indonesian 
waters, which, in effect, would have 
meant disruption of our entire inter- 
insular transportation system. 

Certainly the less developed countries, 
many of them former colonies, will re- 
gard with understanding and sympathy 
this step taken by Indonesia toward nor- 
malizing relations between a former col- 
onizer and a former colony. 

The explanation I have just given en- 
tirely nullifies the argument of the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands that meas- 
ures taken by my Government undermine 
the peace and security of the area. 

What in fact undermines peace and 
security in this area of the world is the 
intransigent attitude of the Netherlands 
Government in trying to perpetuate its 
colonial domination over West Irian, an 
integral part of the territory of Indonesia. 
Indeed, the latest step taken by the Neth- 
erlands Government to increase its mili- 
tary strength in West Irian can only be 
considered as a step toward increasing 
tension in that sensitive part of the globe. 

I apologize for having taken so much 
of your time in dealing with the argu- 
ments adduced by the representative of 
the Netherlands. But I trust that you will 
understand that I was duty-bound to 
make these comments, since my country 
has been so wrongly attacked and its ac- 
tions so grossly misrepresented. 


Netherlands Comment 
C. W. A. Schurmann—The representa- 
tive of Indonesia has taken exception to 
the fact that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Netherlands drew atten- 
tion, in his address in this general debate, 
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to some measures taken by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia against 
the Netherlands and against Netherlands 
subjects. Mr. Luns stated that these meas- 
ures had rendered it impossible for our 
countrymen to continue to live and work 
in Indonesia. As Mr. Ali Sastroamidjojo 
has termed this statement a “wrongful 
attack” and a “gross misrepresentation” 
of his country’s actions, I consider it my 
duty to answer him. 

In the first place, I would point out 
that my Indonesian colleague has not 
denied that the measures mentioned by 
Mr. Luns have been taken by the Indo- 
nesian Government. He acknowledged 
that Indonesia has repudiated all debts 
and obligations owed to the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands; that it has seized and 
taken over businesses, enterprises, large 
and small, and property owned by Neth- 
erlanders in Indonesia; and that it has 
paid no compensation to the owners and 
is still unwilling to do so. It is therefore 
not the facts that are in dispute. What 
we do disagree on is the evaluation of 
the facts. In the Netherlands speech they 
were called “unlawful acts.” The repre- 
sentative of Indonesia said that they were 
“designed to place the relationship be- 
tween Indonesia and the Netherlands on 
a new footing of equality and justice.” 
If these measures are expressions of 
equality and justice, then it is a very new 
kind of equality and justice indeed. 

Mr. Sastroamidjojo objects to the state- 
ment that “during the past year nearly 
40,000 Netherlanders have been obliged 
to leave their houses and homes in Indo- 
nesia.” It was only 9,000 unemployed, he 
says, who were told to get out of Indo- 
nesia; the rest went of their free will— 
and it was very naughty of them to leave 
because that “disrupted and crippled the 
economic, technical and administrative 
services of his country.” So, in the view 
of the Indonesian representative, it is per- 
fectly all right for the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment to take away from a Dutchman 
living in Indonesia his house, his furni- 
ture, his office, his books, his stock and 
everything connected with his business; 
but if that Dutchman, having been de- 
prived of everything he possessed and 
every means of earning a livelihood, then 
leaves the country which has treated him 
in that way, that is reprehensible. 

There is only one other point on which 
I would say a few words. Mr. Sastro- 
amidjojo has stated that the crux of the 
problem is the still outstanding dispute 
over West Irian; and, indeed, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Indonesia said 
last year that, if the United Nations 
would not endorse the Indonesian claim 
to Netherlands New Guinea, his country 
would “take other action which might 
harm the Netherlands interests.” The 
measures taken by Indonesia, which the 
Netherlands delegation has brought to 
the notice of the Assembly, would, ac- 
cording to the Indonesian Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Djuanda, have been taken in any 
case, whatever the results of the voting on 
the New Guinea question at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. Other 
Indonesian spokesmen have acknowl- 
edged that they were intended to force 
the Netherlands to surrender Netherlands 
New Guinea to Indonesia. 
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If Mr. Djuanda’s version is correct, 
then the Netherlands New Guinea ques- 
tion is irrelevant in this context. If, on 
the other hand, my Indoneasian col- 
league’s statement is true, then Indonesia 
has committed these acts with the delib- 
erate intent to force the Netherlands to 
agree to the surrender of territory in a 
dispute which Indonesia has refused to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and in which 
the General Assembly has repeatedly re- 
jected the Indonesian arguments and pro- 
posals. It seems to me that the represen- 
tative of Indonesia does not improve his 
case by invoking such defiance of the 
United Nations in justification of his 
country’s behavior. 


Indonesian Reply 

Lambertus N. Palar—I apologize for 
asking for this opportunity to answer the 
remarks just made by the representative 
of the Netherlands. I admit that it is im- 
possible to continue discussing this ques- 
tion, but I believe that it is necessary for 
me to put forward two points in order to 
make clear this conflict between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians, as well as 
what has been said by the representative 
of the Netherlands, with which, I believe, 
the General Assembly will not agree. 

In the first place, Mr. Schurmann said 
that we had taken over Dutch enter- 
prises. This action was designed to place 
the relationship between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands on a new footing of 
equality and justice. This is indeed what 
Mr. Sastroamidjojo said; but it is not all. 
He also said that these measures were 
based on laws adopted during the period 
of Netherlands colonial rule. Therefore, 
the measures were adopted according to 
the laws made by the Dutch for us. 

According to Mr. Schurmann, Mr. Sas- 
troamidjojo said that the Dutch went 
away from Indonesia of their own free 
will, that we did not urge them to go, 
that they left our country of their own 
free will. I should like to read what Mr. 
Sastroamidjojo said: “These people lived 
from financial support given by the Neth- 
erlands diplomatic mission and by other 
charitable institutions. It is only logical 
that these persons be repatriated to the 
country of which they are citizens. What 
is to be regretted, however, is that the 
exercise by my Government of its rights 
in the field of unemployment has been 
taken up and misused by the Netherlands 
Government and press to persuade all 
Netherlands citizens in Indonesia to leave 
the country. Indeed, the Netherlands 
Government urged the immediate mass 
evacuation of Dutch nationals, although 
there was no urgency for such immediate 
evacution. .. .” 

I think that this is not precisely what 
the representative of the Netherlands has 
just said. 


ECUADOR— 


CaRLOS TOBAR ZALDUMBIDE 


O* behalf of the people of Ecuador, I 

appeal to the great powers to pro- 
ceed in the same spirit of cooperation 
shown during the last conference of ex- 
perts and to overcome the tensions and 


political difficulties of the moment. We 
believe it to be of the greatest urgency 
to give all mankind a guarantee that the 
terrible dangers of the unregulated use 
of atomic energy will not continue to 
darken the horizon. 

We must voice our profound concern 
about the events in the Far East and join 
those who have urged new efforts toward 
conciliation. 

The United Nations has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the cause of 
collective security by applying preventive 
measures in conflicts not admitting of an 
immediate solution. The work of the 
military observers in Kashmir, on the 
borders of Israel and in Lebanon has 
been inconspicuous but effective; though 
it may not be familiar to the world pub- 
lic, it has nevertheless saved lives and 
averted more serious conflicts. 

Worthy of note is a growing tendency 
in the United Nations not only to accede 
to requests by governments bringing to 
it big or small disputes, but also to take 
preventive measures and to send investi- 
gating bodies to places where such action 
is called for. I would single out the 
action of the Security Council in acced- 
ing to Lebanon's appeal in June of this 
year and the action taken by the Secre- 
tary-General when he established a com- 
mission and a group of military observ- 
ers. 

A collective security system must of 
course have moral authority derived from 
the genuine determination of states to 
contribute to its effective functioning, 
but that system must also include the 
means to take de facto measures when- 
ever the circumstances of a dispute so 
require. Therefore, we await with great 
interest the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the future projection at a less 
restricted level of his valuable experi- 
ence with the Emergency Force. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the 
peoples of the world have become aware 
that their rights in the political field must 
also exist in the economic and social 
fields. The growing interdependence 
among states has given rise to serious 
questions in view of the contrast between 
highly developed economies and econ- 
omies that cannot make full use of their 
natural resources. There is a growing 
tendency among democratic nations to 
acknowledge the equality of individuals 
in every aspect of life; the same tenden- 
cy must in due course be reflected in the 
international field, and it will be possible 
to solve future political problems only in 
the light of this economic axiom. 

Accordingly, we believe that action to 
end underdevelopment and poverty is as 
urgent as action to prevent armed aggres- 
sion. We have an obligation to show all 
peoples that their distressing material 
problems can be solved under the banner 
of liberty, peace and economic social 
justice. 

In this field of action, I am particular- 
ly pleased to point out the efforts made 
on the American continent, which took 
a new and hopeful turn at the recent in- 
formal meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
Washington on September 23 and 24. 

Thanks to plans made within the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
governments have been able, in certain 
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cases, to achieve results which they could 
not have obtained alone. On the other 
hand, the work of the regional commis- 
sions has served to coordinate regional 
and world-wide economic interests, and 
the studies made by them have brought 
previously unknown facts to the atten- 
tion of governments. 

Moreover, technical assistance has 
played an essential role in securing ade- 
quate financing for these programs. It 
would be desirable for technical assist- 
ance to continue to receive the support 
of member states and to merit confi- 
dence through a creative and flexible ap- 
proach which would make it possible to 
establish priorities according to the needs 
of each state without making the mistake, 
because of bureaucratic stratification, of 
bringing national realities into line with 
the needs of international machinery. 

The Economic Commission for Latin 
America has taken laudable steps toward 
establishing one or more regional mar- 
kets in Latin America. The economic 
development of the Latin American coun- 
tries depends primarily on a modernized 
agriculture and on progressive industrial- 
ization. The basic obstacle to this, how- 
ever, is that there are twenty separate 
markets. The studies made by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
are valuable reference material for gov- 
ernments engaging in consultations on 
the subject. 

In the field of finance, certain advances 
may be noted, thanks to the work of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. In view of this prog- 
ress, we consider that it would be well 
for member states to support an increase 
in the Bank’s capital 

The capital of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, an agency which has already 
averted crises in various countries and 
contributed to the maintenance of mone- 
tary stability, should be increased. 

In the Second Committee of this Gen- 
eral Assembly we shall once again take 
up the question of establishing a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. The delegation of Ecuador 
will cooperate to this end so that this 
year we may see this important project 
put into operation 

In the broad field of international trade 
relations, it is of fundamental impor- 
tance to bring about an equitable adjust 
ment of prices in the world market. 

In primary producing countries the de- 
cline in prices of these commodities 
without a corresponding decline in the 
prices of imported manufactured com- 
modities, as well as the lack of stable 
prices, can stultify economic develop- 
ment. It is essential and urgent that the 
United Nations act in this field for the 
benefit not only of the underdeveloped 
countries but also of the highly indus- 
trialized countries, which would benefit 
directly from the former's increased pur- 
chasing power 

We do not want to leave this rostrum 
without singling out some of the con- 
tributions made at the recent Conference 
on the Law of the Sea to the progressive 
development of international law. 

First of all, the special right of a ri- 
parian state to take measures to conserve 
the resources of the sea adjacent to its 


territorial waters was recognized. This 
right had been proclaimed by various 
governments—including my own—and in 
Geneva it was recognized by the inter- 
national community. Though incorporated 
within a rather unrealistic and inadequate 
system—and thus unable to establish a 
completely fair relationship between states 
having unequal economic and technical 
development—this recognition was never- 
theless hailed by countries like Ecuador, 
whose fisheries are one of its important 
sources of wealth and can play a sig- 
nificant role in its economic future. 

Secondly, the progress made in con- 
temporary law with regard to the sov- 
ereignty of states over their continental 
shelf was recognized. 

Thirdly, general understanding was 
reached on the limits of territorial waters 
and a dynamic approach to this problem 
was revealed in the fact that even pro- 
posals by states whose legislation stands 
by the three-mile limit recognize the ex- 
clusive fishing rights of riparian states 
within a twelve-mile zone. 


ALBANIA— 


BEHAR SHTYLLA 


A VERY tense situation exists in the 
*™ Near and Middle East. The cause 
can be found in the policy of interfer- 
ence pursued by the great western 
powers, a policy which, in Suez and in 
Lebanon and in Jordan, has taken the 
form of armed aggression. The special 
emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly last August demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
from Lebanon and Jordan. However, 
more than five weeks have passed since 
then, and the situation remains as it was. 
American and British troops continue to 
occupy Lebanon and Jordan. 

The United States presses its proposal 
to set up a United Nations armed force 
devoted, first of all, to work in the Near 
and Middle East. We have the right to 
suspect, however, that, under the banner 
of the United Nations, the United States 
wishes to ensure the permanence of its 
troops in that area. My delegation is 
firmly opposed to setting up a United 
Nations armed force. 

The Albanian people, which itself 
knew well the feeling of imperialistic 
oppression and colonial exploitation, is 
fully in sympathy with the heroic struggle 
for national liberation of peoples that 
have been subjected to colonialism. We 
indignantly deny the claims of imperialist 
colonizers against Algeria, Oman, Yemen, 
Cyprus and West Irian, which is an 
integral part of Indonesia. 

With complete justice the General 
Assembly and the people of the world 
are concerned over the very serious situa- 
tion created in the Far East in the 
region of Taiwan by the aggressive policy 
of the United States toward the People’s 
Republic of China. Because of that 
policy, an abnormal and absurd situation 
exists in the United Nations itself where 
the great Chinese people, numbering 
more than 600 million, is still unrepre- 
sented. For a number of years the United 


States, under the pretext of support for 
Chiang Kai-shek, the puppet who was 
chased out of China by the Chinese as 
a traitor, has illegally occupied the 
island of Taiwan and the islands of the 
Penghu group, as well as a number of 
other Chinese islands. From all points of 
view, those islands always have been and 
should remain an integral part of China. 

Certain representatives have suggested 
that in order to relieve tension in the 
Taiwan Straits a cease-fire should be 
brought about and that the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu should be 
demilitarized. The People’s Republic of 
China is not at war with the United 
States. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
suggest a cease-fire between those two 
countries. On the other hand, the islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, as well as Taiwan, 
are Chinese territory. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his men who, with the help of the 
United States, occupy these islands are 
also Chinese. The question of how the 
Chinese people are going to liberate 
these islands from the hands of Chiang 
Kai-shek is obviously a domestic matter 
and one for the Chinese people itself to 
solve. 

A question which further aggravates 
international tension is the armaments 
race. Following its efforts to solve the 
disarmament question, the Soviet Union 
Government has proposed that it be 
tackled step by step and separate agree- 
ments reached on the different aspects 
of the problem. The memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union contains a 
number of realistic proposals which 
should be given the active support of all 
members wishing to solve the disarma- 
ment problem or at least to move it out 
of its present stalemate. 

The decision of the Soviet Union uni- 
laterally to stop all tests of atomic 
weapons was welcomed as a historical 
and humanitarian act. The other atomic 
powers—that is to say, the United States 
and the United Kingdom—have not, 
however, followed that excellent example. 
On the contrary, they have intensified 
such tests. 

As a result of the successful confer- 
ence at Geneva of the experts of eight 
countries, the pretext of the impossibility 
of controlling nuclear tests, advanced by 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, was shown to be baseless. Their 
declaration of August 22, with all its 
conditions, seems to preclude any pos- 
sibility of agreement by preparing the 
road ahead of time for rejecting all 
responsibility and casting it on the Soviet 
Union. 

About a year ago the Soviet Union 
became the first to fulfil one of the most 
fantastic dreams of humanity: it began 
the domination of outer space. The So- 
viet Union, with the aim of having this 
great victory of science used for peaceful 
purposes only, has requested the General 
Assembly to take up the question of the 
prohibition of the utilization of outer 
space for military purposes and has, at 
the same time, submitted its views re- 
garding the removal of military bases 
from foreign countries and international 
cooperation regarding the study of outer 
space. Albania considers that the manner 
in which the problem was posed by the 
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Soviet Union constitutes the only means 
of leading us to concerted and useful 
measures which would be beneficial in 
the interests of international peace and 
cooperation. 

Our delegation is in favor of the 
proposal of the Soviet Union regarding 
the reduction by 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent of military budgets of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France and the use of a 
part of these savings for the assistance 
of underdeveloped areas. 

We were in favor of a summit con- 
ference as proposed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We supported the proposal for 
the creation of a zone in the middle of 
Europe where no atomic weapons would 
be placed. We have also been in favor 
of the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, a proposal made by the Demo- 
cratic German Republic. We were ready 
to take part in a non-aggression pact 
between members of the Warsaw Treaty 
and NATO. We are in favor of the draw- 
ing up of a general covenant and agree- 
ment of collective security in Europe. 

Albania considers that the establish- 
ment by the United States of launching 
pads for rockets in the territories of the 
members of NATO and the remilitariza- 
tion of Western Germany constitute one 
of the greatest threats to peace and se- 
curity of the peoples of Europe. An 
agreement of principle has already been 
reached between Italy and the United 
States of America for setting up launch- 
ing pads for rockets and also for missiles 
of a Jupiter type on Italian territory, 
during the present year. The entire re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of this 
event must fall to the Government of 
Italy. 

The Albanian Government was happy 
to see the United Arab Republic set up. 
It was the fulfilment of a deep-rooted 
aspiration of the peoples of Egypt and 
Syria. It is one more victory of Arab 
nationalism. We also welcomed the 
victory of the revolution in Iraq, and 
diplomatic relations have already been 
set up between our two countries. We 
feel that the recent setting up of diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey and Ethiopia 
is a response to our common interest, as 
well as to the needs of peace. 

We warmly support the proposal of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia on 
measures to set up and promote peaceful 
relations between states. 


LAOS— 


KHAMPHAN PANYA 


CCORDING to the preamble of the 

United Nations Charter, our task is 
“to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” Unfortunately, the spon- 
sors of our Organization were guilty of 
too much optimism and, this year again, 
our task remains that of saving the 
future generations from today on. Peace 
is threatened in Formosa. Yesterday it 
was threatened in the Middle East. 

On this earth, on which we are now 
boasting that we shall soon be able to 
leave it, we are incapable of dispelling 
the existing tension. Far from being able 
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to look forward to a long era of pros- 
perity—that famous golden age which 
technology could give us—we are facing 
the possibility of a catastrophe. For 
some months now, it appeared that, by 
virtue of an unwritten law, for every 
crisis that arises and for each dispute that 
is quieted, a new tornado must come 
along. Hardly had the sound of arms 
diminished in intensity in Lebanon than 
cannons were heard roaring in the For- 
mosa Strait. Under these conditions how 
can fear stop resounding in our hearts? 

This situation suggests some observa- 
tions on my part as to the efforts that 
the United Nations should make if it 
wishes to end the dangerous situation in 
which we are now living. Our efforts 
should actually deal with our method of 
work, but mainly the governments con- 
cerned should take cognizance of hu- 
manity which lives in daily fear of a 
third world war. 

In contrast to the rapidity with which 
the problems of technology have been 
solved, we are forced to admit that in the 
political and diplomatic fields we have 
not been able to solve our problems. We 
must follow the example of the scientists 
and try to display the same zeal, the 
same boldness, and the same imagination 
as they have shown in their field, in our 
own field. The conscience of each one of 
us, the philosophical ideas inherent in 
every political document, which each 
country claims as its own, must con 
tribute to calming our minds. 

That fundamental love of human 
beings among themselves which Buddh 
ism, as well as other philosophies and 
religions, teaches alone can create a cli 
mate in which our work can have any 
chance of succeeding. Any doctrine of 
hatred, any doctrine which pits human 
beings against each other in the name of 
so-called historical science, not only does 
not do away with the injustices which it 
denounces, but, on the contrary, con 
tributes to endangering the happiness of 
future generations—the very existence of 
all humanity. 

We know that it will be quite useless 
to be able to visit other planets if we 
cannot, if each man is not able to, take 
advantage of the most elementary rights 
that our Organization has codified in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
The unanimity which was displayed in 
adopting the resolution proposed by the 
ten countries of the Arab League at the 
time of the emergency Assembly is cer- 
tainly strong evidence of the usefulness 
of our Organization. 

My Government has followed step by 
step all the missions which our Secretary- 
General has accomplished in the cause 
of peace. I should like to congratulate 
Mr. Hammarskjold publicly for the 
energy and intelligence which he has dis- 
played everywhere that tension de- 
manded his presence. 

Being a representative of a people full 
of the joy of living, I feel a certain opti- 
mism when I think of the serious work 
of the best technicians of the world this 
summer in Geneva. This international 
meeting of scientists has made it possible 
to determine the technical conditions for 
the detection of nuclear explosions. This 


perspective for controlled disarmament 
opens a way toward hope. The great 
powers which have stopped, or which 
are going to stop, their nuclear experi- 
ments know they hold the fate of human- 
ity in their hands. Humanity is prepared 
to grasp for the smallest hope, and 
begs them to end their competition. We 
hope that they will forsake propaganda 
and will work toward peace at the con- 
ference which they will hold shortly. 


An Emergency Force 


But as long as conditions of general 
security are not prevalent, as long as 
general and controlled disarmament only 
remains a hope, we must, taking account 
of the events of 1956 in Central Europe 
and the events of 1958 in the Middle 
East, decide upon the creation of an 
emergency force. At the disposal of the 
Secretary-General this armed force might 
be used on the request of various govern- 
ments which might wish to employ it. 
We would also have to devise appropriate 
means for actual situations. In other 
words, it is necessary to take into account 
the new forms of aggression, both of an 
indirect and ideological nature as well 
as of an economic nature. 

For more than eight years the most 
eminent jurists have been trying to define 
subversion in specific terms. It is time to 
bring this preparatory phase to a close. 
My Government is particularly interested 
in that. Laos does not want to be a 
party to any military alliance, and it 
relies only upon our Organization for 
its defence. It happens that the danger 
which we in Laos fear is the one which 
elements bound to a foreign ideology are 
causing to hover over the kingdom. 

Reunited after many tragic years of 
division, my country is feeling the after- 
effects of the events which were con- 
cluded through the Geneva Agreements 
in 1954. It wishes to be sure that the 
United Nations is able to provide it with 
the assistance which it may need. Al- 
though facing up to serious political 
problems, we have embarked upon a 
program of modernization without 
delay. Laos is very happy that the resolu- 
tion adopted at our previous General As- 
sembly has been implemented so rapidly 
and that a Special Fund is on the point 
of becoming a reality. It has frequently 
been said that there is no freedom where 
excessive poverty prevails. This financial 
body cannot by itself resolve all our 
problems of development. Along with 
the assistance programs of friendly pow- 
ers, particularly the United States and 
France, and in addition to the Colombo 
Plan and all the other types of assistance 
which we received, it will contribute to- 
ward financing certain projects which 
will lead to the development of the 
Lower Mekong Basin which was drawn 
up by General Wheeler. 

Cambodia and Laos are maintaining 
friendly and fraternal relations. They 
have the same civilization. They are 
bound to the royalist regime. They are 
closely connected by economic, cultural 
and social ties which are all the firmer 
since they are centuries old. Thus it is 
quite inconceivable that relations be 
tween our two kingdoms could be othe 
than extremely friendly. My _ greatest 
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desire in clarifying this is to avoid any 
erroneous or tendentious interpretation 
which may be liable both to sow con 
fusion within our Assembly and to cast 
any shadow at all upon Cambodian and 
Laos relations, which are excellent. For 
us, citizens of Laos, it would be most 
unfortunate if our country served as a 
pathway for the infiltration of commu- 
nists into Cambodia. But we are won- 
dering whether the communists would 
have to go through our country in order 
to penetrate into the heart of Cambodia, 
since the entry to the Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia is legally open to them too. The 
people of Laos, who are not communists, 
would never be an accomplice of those 
who wish to dominate anyone. 

All of my compatriots, united behind 
the throne and the royal Government, 
are prepared to struggle with every last 
ounce of energy, with the support of their 
friends, if necessary, against any attempt 
at infiltration or subversion in our terri- 
tory in violation of international rules of 
good neighborliness and mutual respect. 

We are neutral indeed, as much as any 
other country which claims to be neutral. 
Laos does not form part of any military 
alliance. Our statesmen have expressed 
this on numerous occasions. We wish to 
live in peace and have good relations 
with all countries, near or far. We have 
no warlike intentions, and hatred has 
never existed in Laotian hearts 


HUNGARY— 


ENDRE SIK 


Au those problems of the international 
** situation which engage the attention 


of our General Assembly are closely 
connected with the foreign policy of the 
United States of America. The basic 
principle of the foreign policy of the 
United States can be called, in the 
language of the State Department, the 
policy of challenge 

After the delegation of the United 
States had prevented the drafting of a 
favorable resolution concerning discus- 
sion of the representation of China, the 
State Department threatened—and is con- 
stantly threatening—that should the War- 
saw talks fail, it would request the 
United Nations to take a stand on the 
Far East situation. To the same extent 
to which the State Department persists 
in its attempt to turn the United Nations 
into an instrument of its policy of chal- 
lenge, it will plunge the Organization 
itself into a crisis threatening its very 
existence. Until the United Nations has 
rescinded the General Assembly resolu- 
tion against representation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic that was _ forced 
through, no organ of the United Nations 
will be able to offer any valid opinion 
on the situation in the Far East. 

It is not to the United States that the 
peoples struggling against exploitation 
and colonial oppression look for assist- 
ance. Such peoples look with hope—to 
begin my roll of honor with the youngest 
supporters of progress—toward Ghana, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Ceylon, Iraq, the 
United Arab Republic, India, the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. 


If, on the other hand, in any part of 
the globe some reactionary group in 
power has to salvage its sinking ship 
against the rising masses, it will surely 
pin its hopes on assistance from the 
United States Government—and usually 
not in vain. The register of aid boasts 
of such people as the runaway Prime 
Minister of Lebanon, the ex-royal family 
of Iraq, the present King of Jordan, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, and 
I could enumerate at length the names 
of political gamblers who ran away from 
other regions of the world and who, 
being well qualified for enforcing the 
policy of challenge, can count upon the 
assistance of the Department of State. 

If Imre Nagy or Pal Maléter had been 
able to flee from Hungary, or if they 
were alive though in prison, they would 
be the principal pawns of the State De- 
partment policy of challenge to the 
peaceful life of the Hungarian people 
and to peace in central Europe. The 
verdict carried by the Hungarian judiciary 
not only answered to the interest of 
justice, but also rendered service to inter- 
national peace by definitively removing 
from the arsenal of the State Department 
these dangerous instruments of its policy. 

Another slogan is “security.” What the 
policy of challenge means by the sonor- 
ous slogan of security is not the security 
of the popular masses, but the security 
of the rule of the colonial powers and 
the reactionary cliques in alliance with 
them. According to the policy of chal- 
lenge, the constant challenge of Chiang 
Kai-shek to the Chinese People’s Re- 
public is not detrimental to security. For 
his provocative actions he is even pro- 
moted to a firm and effective ally. 

But if a country of over six hundred 
million inhabitants wants to strengthen 
its security in its own territory, this is 
detrimental to security, that is, to the 
security of a clique which betrayed its 
people and country. What is meant by 
the catchword “security” is the building 
up of those political, military, economic 
and propaganda bulwarks which protect 
the security of colonial rule against the 
rising peoples of Asia and Africa. 

[he next catchword of the policy of 
challenge is “justice.” When King Hussein 
of Jordan takes autocratic measures and 
sends large numbers of the heroes of 
Arab nationalism into concentration 
camps, United States policy and propa- 
ganda exalt this as a victory for justice. 
But when the Republic of Iraq institutes 
legal proceedings against the traitors to 
the people, the political agents of the 
treacherous royal family, then United 
States foreign policy and propaganda 
indignantly endeavor to interfere in the 
proceedings and to patronize the crim- 
inals. When the Arab countries explore 
various forms of unity, alliance and co- 
operation, the foreign policy of the State 
Department brands it as subversive ac- 
tivity and considers its own efforts to dis- 
rupt this unity as a just foreign policy. 

Another catchword of the policy of 
challenge is humanism. “The defence 
of humanism” is the principal slogan 
used by the propagators of the policy of 
challenge when it comes to building up a 
chain of military bases and interfering in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 


Speakers on behalf of the United States 
and the United Kingdom have come for- 
ward with the argument of the refugees 
to show up socialist humanism. The 
pseudo-humanism of the policy of chal- 
lenge, trying to exploit the lot of refugees 
as a stock-in-trade of the cold war, we 
regard as downright inhuman. 


Policy of Challenge 


The most vocal protagonists of human- 
ism are none other than those who, when- 
ever the lot has to be cast between free- 
dom and colonial servitude of peoples, 
consistently side with colonialism. 

Not a single socialist country could be 
accused of maintaining a rival state in 
order to challenge any of the capitalist 
countries. On the other hand, the State 
Department has confessed that it main- 
tains Chiang Kai-shek as an ally because 
he is a challenge to the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

The Hungarian people have already 
had a taste of the impact of this policy 
of challenge. The advocates of this policy 
were incapable of reconciling themselves 
to the fact that their aims could not be 
attained through the counterrevolution. 
Therefore, they are still exploring every 
new possibility of upsetting the life of 
the Hungarian people. Mention should 
be made here of subversive activities and 
the effort to keep the so-called Hungarian 
question permanently on the agenda of 
the United Nations. All this, however, 
has not succeeded in preventing the Hun- 
garian people from participating in all 
fields of economic, cultural and political 
life with all their creative might and im- 
petus. The damage caused by the counter- 
revolution has been made good and all 
the personal questions connected with it 
have been resolved once and for all. 

The principal effect of the policy of 
challenge in that part of the world to 
which Hungary belongs is to disturb the 
settlement of the relations of Austria 
with her neighboring socialist countries. 
In its policy toward Austria, the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic is prompted by 
its desire to bring about good neighborly 
relations on the basis of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence among differing sys- 
tems and creative competition. 

The many good and bad—but always 
useful—lessons of a common past and 
the ethnographic and geographic inter- 
dependence of the two countries offer 
every ground for this. However, a great 
many obstacles are barring the way to 
the favorable development of these rela- 
tions, particularly since the state visit to 
the United States last year of high Aus- 
trian Government officials and the activi- 
ties of illegal United States organizations 
on the territory of Austria. 

The State Department’s policy of chal- 
lenge has brought the United Nations to 
an impasse also on the question of dis- 
armament and the summit conference. 

The representatives of the policy of 
challenge interpret agreement on disarm- 
ament to mean that the Soviet Union 
should relinquish the arms necessary for 
its self-defence while the representatives 
of the policy of challenge retain their 
most effective weapons. 

The present session offers the Western 
powers new and real possibilities to give 
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solemn indication of their intention to 
switch from the policy of challenge to 
the policy of agreement. 

The Soviet Union has submitted a 
recommendation for the proportionate 
reduction of the military budgets of the 
great powers and for the utilization of a 
part of the sum thus saved for the de- 
velopment of the less advanced coun- 
tries. 

The policy of challenge is also re- 
sponsible for the impasse in relation to 
the summit conference. 

It is the hope of small countries and 
great masses of people that the policy of 
challenge will be discarded for the policy 
of peace. 


EL SALVADOR— 


ALBERTO ORTIZ MANCIA 


Je are fortunate enough to belong to 

a regional group of nations which, 

at the end of the last century, began to 

evolve and apply norms and principles 

of international relations of which we 

Americans, whether from the northern, 

central or southern part of the hemi- 
sphere, are proud. 

The Organization of American States, 
composed of the twenty Latin American 
republics and the United States of Amer- 
ica, is rooted in the efforts made by our 
Statesmen as far back as 1889 and 1890, 
when they met in Washington at the 
First International American Conference. 

True, the purpose of the conference 
was to try to set up a customs union and 
adopt standard customs procedures that 
would encourage trade among our coun- 


tries, but heading the list of items to be 
studied was an item on measures which 
“would preserve peace and encourage 


prosperity in the different 
states.” 

Another item on the agenda was the 
following: “The recommendation and the 
arrangement of a final arbitration plan 
for the solution of all questions, disputes 
and differences which might arise be- 
tween American states so that all diffi- 
culties and questions between such states 
can find peaceful settlements, thus avoid- 
ing wars.” 

It is easy to see the similarity between 
these and the purposes which guided the 
statesmen who met thirteen years ago in 
San Francisco, California, and which 
were eventually drawn up as the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

This similarity explains why the Amer- 
ican countries supported the idea of set- 
ting up this world Organization so 
warmly, as well as the broad and con- 
stant cooperation which the United Na- 
tions has received and does receive from 
the Latin American nations. 

There is also similarity between the 
ends sought by the American statesmen 
meeting in Washington in the last cen- 
tury and those which, perhaps more 
modestly but certainly as important to 
the people of Central America, were car- 
ried out in 1951 when the Organization 
of Central American States was set up. 

It is pertinent to mention here the pro- 
gram of economic integration of the five 
members of the Organization of Central 
American States. For the past seven 


American 
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years, they have coordinated a joint ef- 
fort toward the collective economic de- 
velopment of the region, and I feel that 
it is only fair to give public recognition 
to the great assistance given the pro- 
gram by the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and by other United Na- 
tions bodies. 

In the plan for the economic integra- 
tion of Central America, there is also 
the Higher Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, with headquarters in San José, 
Costa Rica, and the Institute of Indus- 
trial Technological Investigation, set up 
in Guatemala. It is also important to note 
that four multilateral covenants, signed 
recently, are the basis for a common Cen- 
tral American market. Panama, which 
is part of the region common to the 
republics of the isthmus, is free to join 
our system whenever it wishes to do so. 
We believe that the experiment of Cen- 
tral America, under the aegis of the 
United Nations, may serve as a precedent 
and also as an advantageous experiment 
to other countries of Latin America. 

I referred previously to the coopera- 
tion we are receiving from the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. I also 
wish to take this opportunity to mention 
our appreciation to the Technical As- 
sistance Administration of the United 
Nations and to UNICEF. They give us con- 
stant and appreciated help in the prepara- 
tion and development of our programs. 

Now, when certain forces are drawing 
together countries which have long been 
apart, it is a paradoxical thing to see 
such countries as Germany, Korea and 
Viet-Nam still artificially divided. Some 
of these countries, it is said, have not 
been allowed to become members of our 
Organization because of the opposition 
of certain powers. 

My Government, which has excellent 
diplomatic, cultural and trade relations 
with the Federal Republic of Germany 
and diplomatic relations with the Re- 
public of Korea and Viet-Nam, would 
be extremely pleased to see their efforts 
for unification crowned with success, and 
the doors of the United Nations opened 
to them. 

Even before the crisis in the Middle 
East is over, there is the military conflict 
in the Straits of Formosa. This is a ques- 
tion that could easily lead to the third 
world war if the leaders of the great 
powers are not calm and conscious of the 
historic responsibility to be expected 
from men of their calibre. 

A formidable danger, unfortunately, 
hangs over mankind. We wonder anxious- 
ly how conscious the statesmen of the 
more powerful nations are of their re- 
sponsibility, not merely at the bar of 
history, but to the divine will which 
created the world, and whether they can 
sentence innocent people to extermina- 
tion and force on them the consequences 
of rivalries which can and must be ended. 


CEYLON— 
Sik CLAUDE COREA 


HE delegation of Ceylon feels that 
one of the ways in which we can 
strengthen this Organization is to imple- 
ment the principle of universality of 


membership. Whatever political, eco- 
nomic or social systems may prevail in 
a country, every sovereign state should 
have the right of representation in this 
Organization. This is one of the reasons 
that motivated the delegation of Ceylon 
to support the representation of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. The admission of the People’s 
Republic will not only uphold the prin- 
ciple of universality which an Organiza- 
tion of this nature should scrupulously 
follow, but also help in solving many an 
international problem and in preserving 
peace. 

Today, a dangerous situation full of 
explosive possibilities prevails in the Far 
East. The dispute is between the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
and the Nationalist Chinese in Formosa. 
Each side is supported by great powers, 
and any false move in the Straits of 
Taiwan may trigger a major conflagration 
which would bring death and destruction 
to all parts of the world. If the People’s 
Republic of China were a member of 
the United Nations, perhaps this problem 
would not have arisen in this form, and, 
even if it had, the solution would have 
been easier. The delegation of Ceylon, 
like other delegations, views with grave 
concern the situation in the Far East. It 
is our earnest hope that wisdom, restraint 
and good sense will prevail on the part 
of all concerned and that every effort 
will be made to resolve this problem by 
peaceful measures. We therefore wel- 
come negotiations that are now taking 
place in Warsaw between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

It was only last month that we met in 
an emergency special session to discuss 
ways and means by which this Organiza- 
tion could settle the immediate problems 
of the Middle East, heightened by the 
landing of United States and British 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan, respec- 
tively. It was indeed a happy sign that, 
in a spirit of compromise and under- 
standing, a resolution jointly sponsored 
by all Arab states was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly as a 
preliminary step toward a solution of 
these problems. Tension in that part of 
the world has been greatly reduced by 
this action and we are pleased that mem- 
ber states directly concerned with this 
question have agreed to work together. 

We have stated on earlier occasions 
that one of the major causes of tension 
in the world is the existence of power 
blocs. Unfortunately, this state of affairs 
continues unabated, thereby causing 
mutual suspicion and fear. This state of 
mind increases international tension and 
in turn accelerates the race for arma- 
ments. Today, we are witnessing the 
spectacle of mighty powers allied with 
many other countries and armed with 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
ready for any eventuality. The delegation 
of Ceylon feels that if this vicious circle 
of suspicion, fear and preparations for 
war is to be broken, then steps should be 
taken to remove mutual suspicion and 
fear and to build up faith and confidence 
between nations. 

We welcome the success of the recent 
conference of scientific experts held in 





Geneva on methods of detecting nucleat 
tests and note with satisfaction that the 
big powers now are ready to negotiate 
about the suspension of these tests. We 
welcome also the proposal for a meeting 
of experts to discuss measures to prevent 
surprise nuclear attacks. It is our fervent 
wish that these agreements will be a 
prelude to a comprehensive agreement 
on disarmament 

May I make a brief reference to the 
Genocide Convention, which is a great 
achievement of the United Nations and 
which I am glad to say has been ratified 
by no fewer than fifty-eight nations, in 
cluding Ceylon. It is a pleasure to refer 
to it as this year marks its tenth anniver 
sary. The adoption by the United Na- 
tions of this convention has helped to 
increase the stature of the United Na- 
tions in the world because of its great 
moral significance. My delegation hopes 
that those who have still failed to ratify 
it will no longer delay ratification. 

There are on the agenda of this Assem- 
bly several important problems. I refer 
particularly to the problems concerning 
South West Africa, Algeria and Cyprus 
and the question of apartheid as practised 
in the Union of South Africa. 

The Colombo powers, of which Ceylon 
is one, expressed at Colombo in 1954, 
and later on at Bogor, their great con- 
cern over the question of apartheid. In 
1955 the Bandung Conference of Asian- 
African nations deplored the policies and 
practices of racial segregation and re- 
affirmed the determination of the Asian- 
African peoples to eradicate every trace 
of racialism. The Government of Ceylon 
is, therefore, pledged to uphold this 


policy which is in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter 
We regret, however, to note that there 
are certain delegations which still argue 


that the Assembly is not competent to 
deal with this question when, at every 
previous session, the Assembly has main- 
tained that this was an item within its 
competence 

The subject of West Irian is not before 
the Assembly this year, but unfortunately 
it is sull a matter of dispute between the 
parties immediately concerned. It is our 
earnest hope that the question will be 
considered soberly and objectively in the 
first instance between the Indonesian 
Government and the Government of the 
Netherlands and that a fair and reason- 
able settlement will be reached. 

At the sixth session of the General 
Assembly a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to submit to the General Assembly at 
its following session a detailed plan for 
establishing as soon as possible a special 
fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interes: 
long-terms loans to underdeveloped coun- 
tries for helping in their economic de 
velopment 

My delegation regrets that such a fund 
on any considerable scale is yet to be 
established. Meanwhile, the less de- 
veloped countries have been put under 
considerable economic and financial 
strain. Recognizing this need, the United 
Nations attempted two years ago to ob 
tain the support of member states to a 
fairly comprehensive scheme of economic 
assistance which came to be known as 
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SUNFED. This move lacked adequate sup- 
port from those whose support was neces- 
sary. My delegation is, however, glad 
that a scheme is now before this Assem- 
bly, even though it is much more limited. 

My delegation is glad that an Eco- 
nomic Commission has been established 
in Africa. Asia already has such a com- 
mission. These two commissions will be 
of great benefit to the people of these 
two underdeveloped continents. But they 
will fail if their work is not fully sup- 
ported by financial aid to enable bene- 
ficial schemes of development to be 
undertaken. 


JORDAN— 


ABDEL MONEM RIFAI 


As an Arab country with a long record 
of true Arabism, Jordan feels that 
every problem in any Arab land is its 
own. Jordan always seeks joint efforts 
with its sister states for dealing with 
Arab problems in trying to fulfil Arab 
aspirations or defend Arab interests. In 
pursuing this policy of true nationalism, 
my country follows a course of political 
conduct in line with our best Arab tra- 
ditions of self-respect and silent effort, 
discounting the need for propaganda in 
this field. 

The problems of Palestine and Algeria 
will always constitute basic issues of our 
national policy in any international de- 
velopment, until the legitimate rights of 
the Arabs in these two countries are re- 
stored. The plight of the Palestine Arab 
refugees will remain the tragic expression 
of the failure of the United Nations in 
redressing the wrong suffered by them. 
While the question of Palestine has not, 
unfortunately, advanced the slightest in 
the direction of peace and justice, the Al- 
gerian question has moved forward in 
expressing the true will of the people of 
Algeria when an Algerian National 
Government was established on Arab 
soil. We hope that this natural courage- 
ous step will help to end the present 
tragic war in Algeria and bring peace 
to that part of the Arab homeland. 

Just before events in the Far East had 
begun to occupy the headlines, attention 
was focussed on the Near East. Troubles 
and bloodshed broke out in Cyprus. It 
is our hope that a peaceful settlement of 
the Cyprus question is reached by agree- 
ment of the parties concerned, with due 
regard to the principle of self-determina- 
tion 

In Lebanon, disturbances destroyed the 
pleasant and progressive life which our 
brethren there had been enjoying for 
decades. Peace in Lebanon is a major 
concern to my countrymen, as our rela- 
tions with Lebanon are not only those of 
kinship but are also based on the daily 
business life and on the fact that Jordan’s 
main air and sea outlets lie in Lebanon. 
The Jordan delegation is mainly con- 
cerned at this particular time with its 
own case, which was considered by the 
General Assembly at its third special 
emergency session. 

The Arab resolution was an impressive 
expression of the will of the Arab states 
to settle their domestic affairs among 
themselves. Jordan, as a complainant, 


was happy to have achieved that satis- 
factory result. The resolution in its pre- 
amble reiterated the Charter’s aim of 
good-neighbor policy, an aim which my 
country has adhered to throughout its 
record at the United Nations. The reso- 
lution specified in particular that the 
Arab states had agreed in the Pact of 
their League to strengthen the close ties 
and relations that exist among them, and 
stabilize these ties on a basis of mutual 
respect for their independence and sov- 
ereignty. 

The intent of the resolution could’ not 
have been merely to reaffirm the already 
established principles and assurances, but 
to translate these into realities and deeds. 
The General Assembly demonstrated this 
aim when, in its resolution, it requested 
the Secretary-General to make forthwith, 
in consultation with the governments con- 
cerned, such practical arrangements as 
would help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter in relation to 
Jordan in the present circumstances. 

When the representatives of the Arab 
Governments placed their resolution be- 
fore the General Assembly, they were 
fully aware how great the responsibility 
was which they accepted to undertake in 
respect of their inter-Arab relations and 
their international obligations. Their in- 
tentions, when drafting the resolution, 
were assumed to be real and genuine. 
They envisaged the serious setback in 
their national and international prestige 
if they were to violate their pledge or 
break their word; for if they were to do 
so, they would be sinful to Arab nation- 
alism for all generations to come. They 
would indeed be destroying their own 
national growth and impairing Arab 
unity. 

My country thus viewed the resolution 
not only as an Arab national document 
but also as a favorable response to its 
complaint. But the joint Arab resolution 
which we and all our Arab brethren 
hailed and celebrated has hitherto failed 
to enjoy implementation by all the par- 
ties cosponsoring it. 

Jordan never failed to take up the 
challenge when it had to do so. In this 
particular case, however, we did not hes- 
itate to respond fervently and immedi- 
ately to the call of our Arab brethren 
to reopen a new page in our relations 
and work together as members of one 
family. The moment the Arab resolution 
was adopted, we immediately complied 
with its terms. My Government's instruc 
tions were issued to Jordanian broad- 
casting stations to stop all counter- 
propaganda or commentaries that could 
have been considered against the spirit 
and letter of the resolution, or that might 
even annoy any Arab Government. We 
appealed to the Jordanian press to follow 
the same policy. We exchanged messages 
of congratulations and good hope with 
the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League and we declared that we were 
ready to forgive and forget. 

As we willingly followed this honest 
policy and expressed our sincere inten- 
tions, our attention was drawn, by oul 
own people, to the fact that we alone 
were following the declared policy of the 
resolution. People in Jordan and outside 
Jordan were astonished to see the imple- 
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mentation of the resolution being carried 
out by Jordan, the party which made the 
complaint, but not by the United Arab 
Republic, against whom the complaint 
was made. 

We complied with the terms of the 
resolution in every respect. The United 
Arab Republic, unfortunately, did not 
follow the same line. We must present 
some proof of this statement. The first 
infringement is through the blockade. 
Jordan’s commercial and transport lines 
of communication are cut off by the 
United Arab Republic through its north- 
ern and southern territories. Jordanian 
airplanes are prevented from flying over 
Syria and Egypt. Shipment of petroleum 
fuels to Jordan is not yet permitted 
through Syria, and overland transporta- 
tion for commercial and civil purposes 
is interrupted by Syrian frontier author- 
ities. The second infringement is through 
radio incitement. The three official broad- 
casting stations in the United Arab Re- 
public, namely, the Cairo Radio, the 
Voice of the Arabs in Cairo, and the 
Damascus Broadcasting Station, with a 
fourth covert station operating from a 
roving jeep, somewhere near the Jor- 
danian borders in Syrian territory, have 
not stopped their agitation and _ incite- 
ment, attempting day and night to in- 
flame the Jordanian public. However, 
during the last few days, there was a 
noticeable improvement in the tone and 
expressions of the Cairo radio but not 
that of Damascus nor of the secret sta- 
tion operating from Syria 

The third infringement is through the 
press. Not a single newspaper has stopped 
attacking Jordan since the resolution was 
adopted. The fourth infringement is 


through infiltration and arms smuggling. 


These activities have continued from 
across the Jordanian frontiers. Jordan’s 
security patrols checked several incidents 
on the northern and southern borders 
during the month of September. A list of 
these incidents is in the possession of the 
Jordanian delegation. In addition, there 
are other forms of violations which my 
delegation prefers not to make public un- 
less the course of the discussion requires 
us to do so. The question arises: why the 
United Arab Republic was not able to 
carry out its obligations. We do not like 
to assume that the higher wishes ex- 
pressed in Cairo do not echo far enough 
in all departments and provinces of the 
Republic. Nor do we wish to learn that 
certain destructive elements in the United 
Arab Republic are enabled to ruin what- 
ever could be mended in the structure of 
Arab unity. Those who claim that they 
serve Arab nationalism through trouble 
and destruction are serving only their 
own selfish interests at the expense of 
the welfare of their countrymen. 


Good Intentions 


Jordan will continue demonstrating its 
good intentions and will live up to its 
national and international responsibilities. 
This conduct on our part is a further ex- 
pression of its strength and internal soli- 
darity, as self-restraint on such occasions 
is not a sign of weakness but an expres- 
sion of courage and self-confidence. Yet. 
we in Jordan could swiftly adjust our- 
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selves.to any situation which we may be 
called upon to meet. My Government 
was therefore very happy indeed and 
honored to receive Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, the Secretary-General, on August 
27 and again on September 8. 

The main objectives of our discussion 
with the Secretary-General were to reach 
with him a correct understanding of the 
purposes of the resolution; and to try and 
find with him adequate arrangements for 
fulfilling these purposes. We met with our 
Secretary-General on all essential points. 
Members will recall that during the de- 
bate of the emergency special session 
Jordan held the view that neither a 
United Nations force nor a United Na- 
tions observers’ team would be an an- 
swer to its case. My Government was, 
therefore, glad to find that the Secretary- 
General shared these views with them. 
But when Jordan declared its opposition 
to the employment of United Nations 
forces or observers on its territory, cer- 
tain members tried to make a point of 
that and to accuse Jordan of having 
taken this stand as an excuse for keeping 
the British forces on its soil. No sooner 
had their accusations faded when the 
Secretary-General himself declared that 
he shared Jordan’s views on this matter. 


United Nations Presence 


Jordan, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General, considered some other form 
of a presence of the United Nations in 
Jordan. My Government and the Secre- 
tary-General have agreed that the organ- 
ization in Jordan of a “representative 
office” of the United Nations and the 
designation thereto of a special represen- 
tative of the Secretary-General, properly 
staffed, would serve to assist in the im- 
plementation of the resolution with a 
view to upholding the principles of the 
Charter in relation to Jordan in the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Our discussions with the Secretary- 
General led to an agreement on several 
conclusions: 

(1) It is agreed that the adherence of 
all to those principles in relation to Jor- 
dan should be under the purview of a 
United Nations special representative sta- 
tioned in Amman because it is recognized 
that the resolution is addressed primarily 
to Jordan. 

(2) It is recognized that the special 
representative in Amman would need to 
be supported by a certain number of 
assistants, to be determined in the light 
of the needs as experienced by his activi- 
ties in consultation with the Jordan Gov- 
ernment. 

(3) The Government of Jordan under- 
stands that the stationing of the United 
Nations representative in Amman should 
enable him to watch the deflection of any 
party involved in the dispute from the 
principles set out in Part I of the resolu- 
tion in relation to Jordan. 

(4) In order to carry out his duties in 
Jordan, for the purposes mentioned, cer- 
tain conditional arrangements were found 
to be required in regard to the United 
Arab Republic and Lebanon. 

Jordan believes that the United Nations 
representative in Amman should be as 
sisted by other United Nations organs in 
the United Arab Republic for the accom 


plishment of his tasks since the sources of 
Jordan’s complaint lie in the territory of 
the United Arab Republic. 

We now turn to the question of the 
withdrawal of British troops from Jor- 
dan. In our discussions with the Secre- 
tary-General in Amman, we concluded 
that the question of withdrawal of foreign 
troops should be seen in the context, not 
solely of the practical arrangement which 
may be agreed upon, but essentially in 
the context of the development of a 
good-neighbor policy in the region, sup- 
ported by such arrangements. It was also 
the feeling of my Government and of the 
Secretary-General that the question of 
withdrawal is to be considered side by 
side with the development of such a 
good-neighbor policy. 

Jordan believes that a substitute for 
any foreign aid would be Arab coopera- 
tion. Now, as relations of the Arab Gov- 
ernments are again heading toward nor- 
malization, we, in our turn, will act 
swiftly and in consultation with the 
United Kingdom Government to expedite 
the early withdrawal of British troops 
from Jordan. My delegation, in its inter- 
vention on September 25, declared that 
consultations were already taking place 
between the Governments of Jordan and 
the United Kingdom with the purpose of 
arranging for an early withdrawal and 
with the hope that satisfactory progress 
in the Arab neighbor policy with Jordan 
would be made. 

Representatives will note from the 
Secretary-General’s report that the Jor- 
danian and British Governments have 
agreed, on the lines set out, that with- 
drawal will begin during October. My 
Government is consulting with the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom on the 
announcement of the date of the com- 
mencement of withdrawal. It is hoped 
that this announcement will be made to- 
morrow, October 1. 

The request of the Jordan Govern- 
ment for British military aid was made 
by the decision of the Jordanian Council 
of Ministers, supported by the unani- 
mous vote of the two Chambers of the 
Jordanian Parliament, with the approval 
of the King of Jordan and the general 
consent of the population. In view of 
this, the terms “aggression” and “occupa- 
tion,” which were used by certain repre- 
sentatives, cannot apply to this legiti- 
mate action, exercised by a sovereign 
state as a temporary and defensive meas- 
ure. 

The manner in which Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is moving ahead in the setting up 
of “practical arrangements” is greatly ap- 
preciated. He has already asked Ambas- 
sador Spinelli to go to Amman to organ- 
ize the new machinery. My Government 
was pleased to welcome Ambassador Spi- 
nelli and his staff. We wish to express a 
sincere sentiment of gratification for the 
remarkable success which Mr. Hammar- 
skjold has achieved in his last visit to 
our region. 

Certain representatives, none of them 
Arab, although advocating Arab views, 
have criticized my country and my Gov- 
ernment. They accused us of being pro- 
imperialistic and tried to teach us our 
own nationalism. They described our re 


gime as “servile.” They attempted to mis 





portray the prestige and the popularity 
of our King. What have they to do with 
our domestic affairs? What is more note- 
worthy, my delegation has never dis- 
cussed the internal conditions of the 
countries which these delegates repre- 
sent, in spite of the gravity and serious- 
ness of the events which have taken 
place in some of their countries. The 
popularity of the King in Jordan, the 
love which he enjoys among his people, 
and the prestige of his Government are 
striking features to everyone who lives 
in or who visits Jordan. 


CHINA— 


Tincru F. TStanc 

N the brief span of thirteen years the 

United Nations has grown enormous- 
ly both in membership and in scope of 
service. The multitude of activities which 
the United Nations and its specialized 
and affiliated agencies undertake is 
astounding. The Chinese delegation re- 
joices in the growth of this Organization. 
Undoubtedly in the years to come the 
United Nations will assume more tasks. 
This trend toward expansion is natural, 
inevitable and, on the whole, healthy. 

Despite the multitudinous occupations 
and preoccupations of the United Na- 
tions, the problem of world peace re- 
mains its central concern. This year, be- 
cause of the crisis in the Middle East in 
the early summer, and because of the 
serious situation in the Taiwan Strait 
since August 23, the thoughts of mem- 
bers turn more than ever to this big 
problem of peace. Although communist 
guns are pounding the territory of free 
China every hour, perhaps at this very 
hour, I am not a pessimist, and I refuse 
to be a defeatist 

If the world is surveyed as a whole, 
there are still some bright regions. The 
Western Hemisphere is one. Here there 
are twenty-two independent nations liv- 
ing together truly as good neighbors 
Here there is not only the absence of 
war but the profound and universal con- 
viction that war among the American 
states is impossible. The relations be- 
tween the American states exemplify the 
type of world which the United Nations 
was created to bring about. Here there is 
peace as the Charter visualizes peace. 
This is all the more remarkable because 
in the Western Hemisphere the disparity 
in size and power among the states is as 
big as in any other part of the world 

Across the Atlantic there is another 
such peaceful region in Western Europe 
There, from the northern tip of Scan- 
dinavia to the southern tip of Italy, the 
States enjoy profoundly peaceful and 
friendly relations among themselves. 
There, too, it is not only the absence of 
war that is remarkable; it is the univer- 
sal conviction that no state in this region, 
however big or powerful, has any thought 
of aggression against its neighbors. 

In Asia there has not yet developed a 
recognized pattern of international rela- 
tions because most of the states have 
become independent only in recent years. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the new 
states of Asia desire peace. Now that 
they are independent, many of them for 
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the first time, they wish to be let alone 
to taste both the sweetness and perhaps 
a little bit of the bitterness of the new 
life. They want to have time to solve 
their problems, which are many and 
complicated. 

In Asia and Africa, there remain cer- 
tain countries where Western colonialism 
still casts dark shadows. However, an ob- 
jective survey, keeping in mind both what 
has been achieved and what remains to 
be done, discloses a picture which is on 
the whole hopeful. The Chinese delega- 
tion stands ready to cooperate with other 
delegations in working for peaceful and 
constructive solutions of such colonial 
problems as remain. 

Thus, in regions where free govern- 
ments predominate, there is no threat of 
war or international tension; instead, 
there are peaceful and friendly relations 
among the states. Today there is really 
only one major cause for worry so far 
as the preservation of world peace is 
concerned. It is the menace of interna- 
tional communism. 

International communism is menacing 
in two respects. It denies the dignity and 
worth of the human person and tramples 
upon fundamental human rights and is 
therefore much worse than the old 
colonialism of the nineteenth century; and 
it is the instrument of Soviet imperialism. 
When communism expands, Soviet power 
expands. Where Soviet power is in con- 
trol, there communism is_ imposed. 
Present-day international communism is 
inseparable from Soviet imperialism. The 
world has never before seen the like of 
this kind of menace. 

In the nineteenth century, for instance, 
Hungary was a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Today it is a part of the 
Soviet empire. Hungary has tasted and 
tested both the old and the new im- 
perialism. Unsatisfactory as Austrian 
domination of Hungary was, the people 
of Hungary would prefer the former Aus- 
trian to the present-day Soviet domina- 
tion. Whether in rebellion or in submis- 
sion, Hungary has found its new masters 
more brutal than the old. Its tragedy is 
a warning to all the newly independent 
states of Asia and Africa. 

China has been a target of Soviet im- 
perialism more intensely and for a longer 
period of time than most of the other 
countries represented in the United Na- 
tions. Unfortunately, China is situated 
next to the Soviet Union, with the long- 
est common frontier between nations. 
Force of circumstance has placed it in 
the position of frontier guard against in- 
ternational communism. The same force 
of circumstances has made its leader, 
President Chiang Kai-shek, take a strong 
anti-communist stand during the last 
thirty years. For this reason, interna- 
tional communism has singled him out 
for propagandistic smearing and political 
and military attacks. 

As anti-communists, how do the Chi- 
nese view the problem of communism 
and how have they proceeded to combat 
communism? Such questions have a bear- 
ing on the entire world situation, and the 
Chinese have had more than thirty years 
of experience in this matter. 

President Chiang Kai-shek has stated 
again and again that the menace of com- 


munism can be and should be met 
70 per cent by political measures and 
30 per cent by military measures. That 
has been his program of action during 
all these years. 

An important political measure against 
communism is economic development. 
The Chinese people, like many other peo- 
ple in that part of the world, desire more 
and better food, clothing and housing. 
When the Chinese first took over the 
Island of Taiwan in the winter of 1945, 
the rice crop of that year was below 
700,000 tons. Now the annual crop is 
1,700,000 tons, enough to export con- 
siderable quantities. 

Thirteen years ago, there was no tex- 
tile industry on Taiwan. Clothing was 
entirely imported. Since then, a textile 
industry has been built up which makes 
the island today completely self-sufficient 
in clothing. 

Before the war the island imported all 
its chemical fertilizers from Japan, about 
600,000 tons a year. Today it makes 
more than half of this quantity and may 
achieve self-sufficiency in a few more 
years. 

At the end of the Second World War, 
three fourths of the electric generating 
capacity on Taiwan had been damaged 
as a result of the war. All the prewar 
power stations have been rehabilitated 
and new generators have doubled the 
prewar capacity. Today Taiwan is one 
of the most electrified regions in all Asia. 
Huge quantities of bananas and pineap- 
ples are grown on the island, partly for 
domestic consumption and partly for ex- 
port. In the world market Taiwan is sec- 
ond only to Cuba as a sugar exporter. 
Last year one hundred million dollars 
was earned through the export of sugar. 

Several new industries, such as cement, 
oil refining and aluminum, have been 
established which not only satisfy the 
domestic demand but are able to export. 
In the economic development of Taiwan, 
the emphasis has been on consumer 
goods; the military value is small and 
indirect. 


Living Standard Up in Freedom 


This economic program has shown 
that the Chinese can raise their standard 
of living under conditions of freedom 
better and faster than under the com- 
munist system. 

The problem of social justice in an 
agricultural country is generally related 
to the problem of land ownership; the 
Chinese people have suffered from social 
injustices. The burden of land rent was 
heavy on the shoulders of the Chinese 
tenant farmer. The Chinese Government 
carried out an agrarian reform in two 
stages: first, the rent was reduced from 
50 per cent to 37 per cent of the main 
crop; second, the farmer was helped to 
buy and own the land he cultivated. This 
was done by giving him credit so he 
could pay for the land in a series of an- 
nual installment payments. A law was 
also enacted which compelled the large 
owners of land to sell. Today the land 
reform is complete. 

The farmer in Taiwan owns the land 
he farms; he does not have to pay rent. 
The reform was carried out peacefully, 
by legal means. It did not liquidate any 
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class. It did not confiscate any property. 
The island now has prosperous and con- 
tented farmers. 

Education is also an important meas- 
ure in the fight against communism. 
When the Chinese recovered the island 
from Japan, there was a good elementary 
educational system, enabling about 70 
per cent of the children of school age 
to go to school. Today the percentage is 
92. In higher education the Japanese 
foundation was more meagre. There was 
only one university, with a total student 
body of 800, half of whom were Jap- 
anese. Today Taiwan University has an 
enrollment of approximately 6,000. In 
addition, there is an engineering college, 
an agricultural college and a teachers’ 
college, each of which has an enrollment 
of between 1,500 and 2,000. 

These are some of the political meas- 
ures taken. In the realization of this pro- 
gram the generous economic aid given by 
the United States has been an important 
factor. Through intelligent planning and 
hard work, good use has been made of 
this aid. The benefits of economic de- 
velopment in Taiwan not only are sub- 
stantial but are spread to all classes of 
the people. 

These economic, social and educational 
programs and other measures of a sim- 
ilar kind constitute 70 per cent of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s program. The 
other 30 per cent is military; and in de- 
fence, the Chinese are realists, knowing 
that they must defend every inch of 
their territory. 


Preparedness 

The program also calls for prepared- 
ness to give aid to brothers on the main- 
land in their struggle for freedom. There 
is no thought that the ten million people 
on Taiwan should be pitted against the 
500 or 600 million on the mainland, for 
there is no reason to fight against the 
brethren on the mainland. However, 
when the people on the mainland rise in 
revolt, as the Hungarian people did two 
years ago, and call for help, the Chinese 
on Taiwan will fight side by side with 
them for their freedom. This is the pro- 
gram for the recovery of the mainland, 
no more and no less. 

In that circumstance that fate of the 
people on the mainland cannot be en- 
trusted to debates in the United Nations 
or to special committees of the Assembly 
or to special representatives of the As- 
sembly, as was done two years ago with 
the fate of the Hungarian nation. Under 
the circumstance of a national uprising, 
the Taiwan Chinese are morally bound 
to rush to the aid of their brethren with 
all that they have and are. 

The Chinese people are generally law- 
abiding and _ long-suffering. However. 
when driven to desperation, they can and 
will fight bravely against oppression and 
tyranny. In the 3,000-year history of 
China, the people have overthrown many 
long-established dynasties, as well as 
some that were newly established and 
strong. 

Under modern conditions, tyrants have 
more means of oppression than in earlier 
ages. The people on the mainland know 
this; those in Taiwan also know it. The 
communists can brain-wash the people. 
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They control everything on the main- 
land, from food and clothing to books, 
newspapers and public meetings. A pop- 
ular revolt on the continent cannot be 
created artificially from the outside. 
When it comes, it is only after the people 
have searched their hearts and their souls 
and find that they have no alternative to 
armed revolt. 

The communists are piling man-made 
famine on top of nature-made famine. 
In addition, they are forcing the people 
to tramp upon China’s own spiritual 
heritage. The people will face that choice 
between death and freedom courageously 
as they have always done through the 
three thousand years of Chinese history. 
Their choice must be free China’s choice 
also. 

The present occasion for general con- 
cern is connected with the offshore is- 
lands. A number of speakers in this de- 
bate both condemn the use of force and 
appeal for restraint and moderation on 
the part of all parties directly concerned. 
They are animated truly by charity to- 
ward all and malice toward none. The 
Chinese Government, true to Chinese 
tradition, has practised and will continue 
to practise the virtues of love of peace, 
moderation and reasonableness. Indeed, 
it has been moderate even in self-defence 
and has been criticized for such modera- 
tion. 

In connection with the serious situa- 
tion in the Taiwan Straits, it is well not 
to say anything provocative which may 
jeopardize the efforts being made by the 
United States in the interest of peace. 
However, there are certain simple facts 
to keep in mind. In the first place, these 
islands were not seized by force from 
anybody; they have always been in our 
possession. Secondly, they have consider- 
able strategic value; they can be used to 
Taiwan's great harm if they should be 
occupied by the communists. Thirdly, 
their political meaning is of the utmost 
importance; they are to Taiwan what 
Berlin is to West Germany. Finally, they 
have been regarded by President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government as outposts, not 
as military bases. Their garrisons have 
been increased through these long years. 
Every time the communists bombarded 
them, it has been found necessary to in- 
crease the number of defenders. But no 
soldier of the garrisons on these islands 
ever attempted to land on the opposite 
shore. No gun mounted on these islands 
has ever been fired except to return the 
fire from the opposite side. Before August 
23 the Taiwan Straits had been quiet. 
The bombardments that began on August 
23 came as a complete surprise. 

Some people say: “You had better give 
up the islands for the sake of peace.” 
Four years ago in a similar crisis a sim- 
ilar suggestion was made. Then the is- 
lands at stake were the Tachen Islands. 
The Tachen Islands were evacuated for 
the sake of peace. Today it is Quemoy, 
Matsu and Taiwan. The policy of yield- 
ing does not work. The enemy’s appetite 
grows with eating. We will defend all 
territory under our jurisdiction. 

International communism operates ac- 
cording to a concerted plan. When the 
Soviet Union demanded the withdrawal 
of United States troops from Lebanon 


and British troops from Jordan, the Chi- 
nese communists strongly supported that 
demand. Today when the Chinese com- 
munists demand the offshore islands and 
Taiwan itself, the Soviet Union likewise 
supports that demand. Indeed, the unity 
of the communists in relation to both the 
Near East and the Far East in recent 
years stands in clear contrast to the dis- 
unity among the free nations. The time 
has come when the free world should 
also manage to achieve some measure of 
unity. The wise words of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, as reported on 
September 14, should be heeded. He said: 
“The situation in Quemoy and Matsu 
cannot be isolated into a local issue. It 
is part of a world crisis and should be 
treated as a major element in a global 
struggle for survival.” 

All free nations are prospective victims 
of international communism. The differ- 
ence is only in relation to time. If free 
China is weakened, Southeast Asia will 
be weakened, and the whole free world 
will be weakened to that extent. To buy 
peace at the expense of some other free 
country’s territory is surely shortsighted. 
To buy peace at the expense of principle 
is also shortsighted. In this hour of trial 
the Chinese appeal to the whole free 
world for support. The unity of the free 
world is the key to international peace. 


BULGARIA— 
KARLO LUKANOV 


] D eee; the past two years the United 

Nations has witnessed four grave 
violations of the norms of international 
relations, the first of which was the 
armed attack on Egypt at the end of 
1956, while the second was last year’s 
arrangements for an armed attack on 
Syria. 

Barely a month ago the General As- 
sembly was called to an emergency ses- 
sion to deal with the outright aggression 
perpetrated by the United States and 
Britain in the Lebanon and Jordan. Then, 
as in the case with Egypt, the United 
Nations was able to adopt a decision 
which was regarded by all as a contribu- 
tion to the removal of the threat of war 
which had arisen as a result of the acts 
of the American and British armed forces 
in the Near and Middle East. 

However, before the resolution of the 
third emergency session on the with- 
drawal of the British and American 
troops from Jordan and the Lebanon has 
been carried out, a new sharpening has 
already come about in the international 
situation. This time the reason is the ex- 
pansion of American aggressive activities 
in the Far East where for years now the 
United States has been conducting a 
policy hostile to the People’s Republic 
of China. 

These events are closely bound up with 
one another. They are links in one and 
the same chain—the chain of the aggres- 
sive policy of imperialism. The difference 
lies only in that in the latter two cases 
it is the leader of the imperialists—the 
United States, armed to the teeth—which 
has come to the fore, after its partners 
had failed in their attempts to subjugate 
the Arab peoples 
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Ihe imperialist states, headed by the 
United States, refuse to recognize and 
accept the historical necessity of the 
peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social systems. 

Ihe United States is generously promis- 
ing and supplying atomic weapons, 
atomic bombs and missiles to countries 
in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 

We cannot look with indifference at 
the fact that next to our borders and in 
areas in close geographical proximity to 
our country, bases are under construc- 
tion for launching missiles, maneuvers 
of troops are being held or United States 
troops are being landed and stationed 

The Soviet proposal for holding a 
summit meeting, the Soviet Government's 
decision unilaterally to halt the atomic 
and nuclear weapons tests, the proposal 
of the Political Consultative Council of 
the Warsaw Treaty to conclude a non- 
aggression pact between the Warsaw 
Treaty countries and the NATO states, the 
Polish Government's proposal for the 
creation of an atom-free zone in Central 
Europe, the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the conclusion of a pact of 
friendship and cooperation among the 
European countries with the participa- 
tion of the United States, as well as a 
number of other proposals and initiatives, 
are steps toward settling the most burn 
ing problems of our time. Our delegation 
does not minimize the significance of 
such questions as the situation in Cyprus, 
in Algeria and elsewhere. But we con- 
sider that above all the General Assem 
bly should condemn the imperialist ag- 
gression, liquidate the hotbeds of this 
aggression in the Middle East and the 
Far East, break the deadlock over the 
problem of disarmament, _ including 
atomic disarmament, and recommend 
concrete measures for the practical reali- 
zation of the ideas of the peaceful co- 
existence of states 

The idea of using international armed 
forces and governments against the peo- 
ples is not a new one. What some are 
trying to carry through at the moment, 
regardless of their efforts to offer it in a 
plausible form, is to entrust to the United 
Nations the functions of an international 
gendarmerie, which in present-day condi- 
tions the United States and other im- 
perialist powers are unable to perform 
without risking too much 

The task of the United Nations is not 
to turn this Organization into a police 
force in order to bar the road of the 
national liberation struggle of peoples 

It should be demanded of the United 
States leaders that they witdraw the Sixth 
Fleet from the Mediterranean and the 
Seventh Fleet from near foreign shores 
The only attitude the United Nations 
should adopt toward the situation in the 
Far East is the attitude of all public 
opinion, which is expressed in the words 
“hands off China.” 

At the present moment of urgency the 
Bulgarian people, who highly value their 
friendship and true alliance with the 
great Chinese people, wish their friend 
and ally complete success in achieving its 
legitimate rights. The just cause of the 
Chinese People’s Republic shall triumph 
Only then will peace be secured in the 
Far East 


The Bulgarian delegation hails the 
initiative of the Soviet Government to 
submit to the United Nations at its 
present session concrete measures in the 
field of disarmament. The memorandum 
of the Soviet Government compre- 
hensively embraces all the problems of 
disarmament and opens up prospects for 
the solution of the disarmament problem 
in the interests of all peoples and of 
world peace. 

rhe disarmament commissions can and 
probably should have sessions. But in the 
first place, their composition should take 
into account the difference in principle 
between the two approaches to the dis- 
armament issue. Secondly, these commis- 
sions must have a basis for a practical 
examination of the problems. Such a 
basis is offered by the memorandum of 
the Soviet delegation, which the United 
Nations should approve and recommend 
without delay. 

It is imperative to approach in a busi- 
nesslike manner the realization of the 
Soviet proposal for calling an interna- 
tional economic conference to examine 
the question of economic cooperation 
among the countries. It is necessary to 
set up a special fund for the economic 
development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as well as to extend the technical 
assistance program. The questions of 
broad economic international coopera- 
tion, of unrestricted trade with all coun- 
tries, of mutual economic aid from the 
advanced countries to the less developed 
ones, all these questions rightfully oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the speeches 
of a large number of representatives. 

These are, in the view of the Bulgarian 
delegation, the most important questions 
which should be dealt with at the present 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly 


NORWAY— 


HALVARD LANGE 


|" is gratifying and gives justification 

for striking a cautious note of opti- 
mism that member states, when faced 
with problems which they feel unable to 
solve by the processes of traditional 
diplomacy, have developed a habit of 


turning to the United Nations. Our 
Organization has repeatedly shown itself 
capable of assisting effectively in finding 
acceptable solutions in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter. The most recent and striking ex- 
ample is, of course, the unanimous deci- 
sion arrived at by the special emergency 
session. 

However, international conciliation is 
not a kind of new wonder drug in itself. 
The extent to which the United Nations 
efforts in the field of conciliation will be 
crowned with success or doomed to 
failure depends ultimately on the attitude 
of the governments directly concerned 
and the action they take. 

On various occasions Norway has 
contributed with personnel and equip- 
ment to the United Nations machinery 
which has been set up to assist in im- 
plementing solutions resulting from con- 
ciliation or mediation. The Norwegian 


delegation favors the idea of the General 
Assembly enabling the Secretary-General 
to make the necessary arrangements with 
member states on a standby basis so as 
to make possible the most rapid creation 
of an Emergency Force if in future situa- 
tions such a step is deemed advisable or 
necessary. 

I associate myself entirely with the 
Secretary-General’s statement that any 
such force must constitutionally be a 
non-fighting force, operating on the terri- 
tories of the countries concerned only 
with their consent. Furthermore, it should 
only be utilized after a decision by the 
Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly regarding a specific case and for 
clearly international purposes relating to 
the specific settlement of disputes which 
are authorized by the Charter. 

The Disarmament Commission we 
established last year has not been able 
to work. On the other hand, the great 
powers have had successful talks on a 
technical level regarding the kind of 
control system which will be needed to 
observe compliance with an agreed stop 
in the testing of nuclear weapons. For 
the first time we are not limited to dis- 
cussing the control issue in the abstract. 
We know that control in the field of 
nuclear tests is feasible, what it should 
consist of and its degree of effectiveness. 

What leads me to strike a note of 
optimism is, above all, the fact that the 
parties chiefly concerned — the great 
powers — are prepared to discuss separ- 
ately the various elements of the very 
complex problem of disarmament and 
that in particular the technical aspects 
of these elements are discussed first. 

As for the Radiation Committee, we 
favor a continuation of its work with an 
expanded program as suggested by the 
Secretary-General. Duplication of work 
with other international agencies, such 
as the World Health Organization, should 
be avoided. We sincerely hope that the 
technical discussions regarding measures 
to eliminate surprise attacks also will 
result in an agreed report on what 
measures are possible and on their pre- 
cise nature. 

The Norwegian delegation is anxious 
that the United Nations should again 
assume its proper role in the disarma- 
ment work. Disarmament remains a 
matter of immediate concern to us all. 
The Norwegian Government hopes that 
it will be possible at this session to arrive 
at a generally acceptable agreement on 
the structure and composition of the 
Disarmament Commission. Even a small 
country like Norway can and will disarm 
only if the general international atmos- 
phere and workable agreements on 
effective international control warrant it. 
Nobody will even suggest, I am_ sure, 
that the great powers should start to 
disarm on the basis of a majority vote 
in any commission or assembly. 

The Norwegian delegation welcomes 
the initiative of the United States sug- 
gesting that an organization be set up to 
ensure an_ internationally coordinated 
approach to the conquest of outer space. 
In our view, this question should be 
treated separately as a matter of peaceful 
cooperation and we hope that adequate 
action will be taken by this Assembly. 
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Before the Assembly is the resolution 
of the Geneva Conference on the Law of 
the Sea inviting the Assembly to study 
the advisability of convening a second 
international conference for further con- 
sideration of the questions left unsettled 
by the Geneva conference. That con- 
ference succeeded in elaborating four 
conventions covering a wide range of the 
Law of the Sea. 

Given good will on all sides, the 
further question of how far states are 
entitled to extend their territorial waters 
and fishing zones can be peacefully solved 
on a global basis to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. It is my earnest hope 
that the Assembly will decide to convene 
a second United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. 

In the past few years we have wit- 
nessed the rise of serious international 
economic problems which call for our 
consideration and action. The Secretary- 
General discusses these problems in his 
most recent annual World Economic 
Survey, and in the introduction to his 
annual report he expresses the view, 
which my Government shares, that lack 
of coordination of national economic and 
financial policies carries dangers for the 
international economy. 

A concerted policy of renewed eco- 
nomic expansion would make the solu- 
tion of these problems much easier and 
thereby facilitate the task of national 
governments in maintaining full employ- 
ment. In this effort to set world economy 
once more on the road to expansion, it 
is necessary that the larger countries, 
and particularly the creditor nations, 
take the lead. 

Efforts are being made to counteract 
fluctuations in commodity prices. This 
situation is of primary concern to the 
less developed countries with undiversified 
economies. It also bears upon the eco- 
nomic life of the more industrialized 
countries. In the long run nobody is 
served by severe price fluctuations. We 
should realize that this sort of instability 
not only has harmful economic con- 
sequences but political and social reper- 
cussions as well. 

My Government welcomes the negotia- 
tions now taking place concerning several 
commodities, and in particular we ap- 
preciate the reconstruction of the Com- 
mission on _ International Commodity 
Trade which has made it possible for 
the world’s largest trading nations to 
resume their membership in the Com- 
mission. 

This Assembly is invited to take final 
action on the establishment of a Special 
Fund for technical and economic assist- 
ance. We can take comfort in the fact 
that a beginning has been made toward 
the realization of a United Nations 
capital investment institution. 

We are also glad to note that steps 
are now being taken to increase the 
financial resources of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The United States Government has 
also proposed the establishment of a new 
lending agency to be named the Inter- 
national Development Association, which 
will make available long-term, low-in- 
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terest loans. This would be a most 
welcome addition to the existing finance 
institutions. 

I cannot leave this subject without 
mentioning the plans for a development 
institution in the Middle East and the 
decision to establish a development bank 
for Latin America. We are also glad to 
see that an Economic Commission for 
Africa has been set up. 

To sum up, Mr. President, in three of 
the most important fields of United Na- 
tions activity—namely, mediation and 
conciliation, disarmament, and economic 
development — the last year has seen 
encouraging progress, which gives 
grounds to hope for further constructive 
results in the years to come. Yet, such is 
the state of tension in the world in which 
we live, so deep the mutual distrust 
between the most powerful nations and 
so far apart the positions of the principal 
parties concerned as to the questions of 
legitimate rights and the problems of 
international law involved, that a most 
determined effort of mutual accommoda- 
tion will be needed on both sides to 
avoid steps which may start a chain of 
events fateful for all of us. 

If the parties are not able in the near 
future to make progress in their en- 
deavors, I suggest that they be assisted 
either by a small balanced group of 
nations acceptable to the parties or may- 
be by our Secretary-General, with a view 
to arriving at mutually acceptable solu- 
tions which will ease the immediate 
tension. 

As one of the parties is not at present 
represented in the United Nations, at- 
tempts to have the normal machinery of 
this organization render real assistance 
may prove very difficult. On the other 
hand, no matter how severely we con- 
demn the resort to armed force to achieve 
one’s aims, surely the interests and issues 
directly at stake in the Straits of Taiwan 
are not such as to justify, on the part of 
anyone, measures which might jeopardize 
the peace of the world. 


THAILAND— 


PRINCE WAN WAITHAYAKON 


I regret that I could not attend the third 

emergency special session personally, 
but I wish to associate myself with the 
general gratification expressed at the fact 
that the Arab states themselves drew up 


a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

I am happy, too, to see cited in the 
preamble of that resolution the Charter 
aim that states should “practise toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors.” 

I never tire of citing this provision of 
the Charter, for it appears to me to ex- 
press in a positive and correct form what 
is purported to be conveyed by the term 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

The first principle of friendly coopera- 
tion is respect for fundamental human 
rights and for the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

As the General Assembly’s special rep- 
resentative on the Hungarian problem, I 
made a humanitarian appeal to the For- 


eign Minister of Hungary and the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union but in vain, 
as I reported to the General Assembly on 
December 9, 1957. 

In that report, I expressed my regret 
that I had been unable to find an op- 
portunity for negotiations. I could not 
believe, however, that the Hungarian and 
Soviet Governments would remain in- 
sensible to the voice of world opinion 
and the conscience of mankind. I there- 
fore hoped that, as the international ten- 
sion relaxed, I would be given an oppor- 
tunity to assist in establishing full inter- 
national cooperation in promoting respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in Hungary. 

Unfortunately, events have afforded me 
no such opportunity but, worse still, on 
June 16, 1958, it was reported that Imre 
Nagy, Pal Maléter and two of their asso- 
ciates had been executed. The news came 
as a great shock to me, as I said in the 
statement which I issued at the time. 

The Special Report of the Special Com- 
mittee has now been submitted, and it 
will be duly acted upon by the General 
Assembly. The practice of tolerance on 
the part of the Hungarian and Soviet 
Governments in this connection would, 
I am sure, bring about an effective solu- 
tion, and so I make an earnest appeal 
to their delegations to that effect. 

I had the honor to be elected President 
of the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, which was held at Gene- 
va earlier this year. Thanks to the monu- 
mental basic work of the International 
Law Commission and the good prepara- 
tory work of the Secretariat, the confer- 
ence was able to open for signature four 
conventions, namely: a Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone, a Convention on the High Seas, a 
Convention on Fishing and Conservation 
of the Living Resources of the High Seas 
and a Convention on the Continental 
Shelf, and also an Optional Protocol of 
Signature concerning the Compulsory 
Settlement of Disputes. 

These instruments constitute not only a 
codification of international law, but also 
a progressive development of it, for new 
rules are laid down, such as those on the 
continental shelf, for instance. The 
achievement of the conference stands as 
concrete evidence of the spirit of coopera- 
tion shown by the eighty-six participating 
states, to which I wish to pay a warm 
tribute of appreciation. 

The law of the sea is a delicate subject 
in regard to which there are divergent 
views and wide differences of national 
interests. The wonder to me, therefore, 
was not that complete agreement could 
not yet be reached, but that so much 
could already be agreed upon; in fact, 
every matter was agreed upon except that 
of the breadth of the territorial sea, and 
even in regard to this matter points of 
view were getting closer together, as is 
evidenced by the simple majority vote 
obtained for the United States compro- 
mise proposal. 

It is my belief that a second confer- 
ence should be held in 1959 or 1960 in 
order to resolve the outstanding question 
of the breadth of the territorial sea. Some 
time should be allowed for interested 
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governments to negotiate, but there 
should be no long delay in convening 
the conference lest unilateral declarations 
of the breadth of the territorial sea and 
the contiguous fishing zone should com- 
plicate the situation. 

Agreement on the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and, in particular, of the fish- 
ing limits would certainly promote and 
improve good neighborly relations among 
nations 


Lower Mekong Basin 


The Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East has had the happy idea 
of setting up a program for the integrated 
development of the lower Mekong basin, 
involving cooperation among the four 
riparian states of Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land and the Republic of Viet-Nam. I 
attach great importance to this program 
because it is economic development that 
is needed in underdeveloped countries. 
That is why Thailand is in favor of bi- 
lateral, as well as United Nations, pro- 
grams of technical and economic assist- 
ance, and we cordially welcome the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations Special 
Fund. Thailand itself is encouraging pri- 
vate investment by a new law offering 
greater security and inducement. 

Another matter which is of great con- 
cern to the underdeveloped countries is the 
problem of fluctuating commodity prices, 
and so my delegation gladly welcomes 
the re-establishment of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade. In 
the meantime, however, the cooperation 
of the Soviet Union is urgently needed in 
regard to tin. My Government has al- 
ready approached the Government of the 
USSR with a view to its adhering to the 
international tin agreement. I hope for 
its favorable consideration. 

The mention of atomic energy con- 
jures up great prospects of industrial 
power for the good of humanity, on the 
one hand, and dire terror of utter destruc- 
tion for the annihilation of mankind, on 
the other hand. But we must not be too 
pessimistic. The technical talks on the 
detection of nuclear weapons tests suc- 
ceeded, and it is our earnest hope that 
an agreement to suspend such tests will 
be forthcoming from the conversations 
at the end of October. It is also our 
ardent hope that the technical talks re- 
garding security from surprise attack, 
which are to take place in November, 
will be successful and that an agreement 
in that matter will also be reached. 
There would then be better prospects of 
further progress in disarmament talks. 
Furthermore, the very terror of the dev- 
astating power of a nuclear war serves 
as a deterrent in itself and cannot fail to 
instil into the powers concerned an im- 
perative sense of responsibility to avoid 
war. 

The situation in Quemoy and the Tai- 
wan Strait is certainly very serious and 
fraught with great danger. But you no 
doubt recall with me, Mr. President, the 
statements of Premier Chou En-lai at the 
Bandung Conference pointing to the pos- 
sibility of a peaceful solution to the 
question of Taiwan. Indeed, the resources 
of peace are many. Besides the negotia- 
tions at Warsaw, the success of which is 
the ardent desire of all peace-loving peo- 


ple throughout the world, there is our 
Organization, the United Nations, which 
has the duty of preserving world peace 
and which has shown itself to be a good 
instrument of reconciliation. We have, in 
particular, our Secretary-General, in 
whom I have great faith as a conciliator. 
We also have Member States with dip- 
lomatic representatives in Peiping, who 
could lend their good offices. Indeed, the 
call of world public opinion for the pre- 
vention of a major war must be an- 
swered. The United Nations is not yet 
bankrupt in its statesmanship and I am 
confident that a peaceful outcome will 
be found. 


COSTA RICA— 


ALFREDO VARGAS FERNANDEZ 


M* delegation comes to the Assembly 

to discuss the questions before it 
fully aware of the fact that, basically, all 
we can contribute to the solution of these 
problems is our unshakeable determina- 
tion to apply the ideals of solidarity and 
universal justice. 

I shall not try to enter into an analysis 
of the very important and complex ques- 
tions included in our agenda. We merely 
wish to say, at the beginning of this new 
session, that Costa Rica—very small in- 
deed in territory and population—is 
aware, with great spiritual understanding, 
of its responsibilities as a member of the 
United Nations. 

My delegation will warmly support any 
idea, any statement, any cause put for- 
ward in the United Nations in the politi- 
cal field which will tend to consolidate 
systems of government that are compati- 
ble with the dignity of man. We will sup- 
port social measures which, besides pro- 
viding employment for all, will make it 
possible for those who work to live in 
dignity and to receive adequate remuner- 
ation. 

We shall be careful to support with 
our vote any measure that will diminish 
the danger of a new world war. We shall 
add our condemnatory voice against any 
direct or indirect intervention which 
jeopardizes the independence of peoples 
or undermines the territorial integrity of 
States. 

We wish to state our deep sympathy 
and great hope for the efforts being made 
to achieve a world disarmament program 
which will once and for all free peoples 
everywhere from fear and permit govern- 
ments to use their financial resources for 
greater and more humanitarian purposes. 

Costa Rica, from the very beginning 
of its independent life, has had a peace- 
loving tradition. We have preferred 
teachers and schools to soldiers and bar- 
racks. We have never had an army. We 
have lived unarmed, and the few weap- 
ons which, breaking with tradition, we 
recently acquired, are now being ex- 
changed for work tools. 

For that reason, we trust that if the 
great powers cannot agree to total dis- 
armament, they will at least reach some 
agreement for a prudent limitation of 
the manufacture of weapons of war. 

My delegation has taken note of the 
increased importance being given to the 
study of economic questions. We shall 


warmly support any suggestion that will 
give value and prominence to such stud- 
ies, especially now that we can see the 
very serious implications underlying the 
underdevelopment of many of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

We hope very much that concrete solu- 
tions will be found for the acute prob- 
lems inherent in the fluctuation of the 
prices of the goods known as “basic com- 
modities.”. We trust that practical for- 
mulae will be found to solve those prob- 
lems on a permanent basis; transitory 
solutions would be merely a palliative. 
It is upon such solutions that the eco- 
nomic systems of many of our countries 
must depend. Many countries’ chance to 
develop is conditioned by the prices of 
those basic commodities. Costa Rica, for 
example, has been seriously affected by 
the impossibility of finding adequate de- 
mand for its main export, coffee. 

Mass unemployment and fluctuation in 
the value of our currency would be two 
of the serious consequences for us if we 
cannot sell our coffee or if we have to 
sell it at too low a price. 

Naturally, we welcomed with joy the 
agreements which a number of Latin 
American countries recently signed in 
Washington. However, my delegation 
hopes that more study will be given all 
problems related to the question of raw 
materials and basic commodities, so that 
permanent solutions may be found. 

Costa Rica has been greatly aided by 
the technical assistance programs. This 
type of cooperation, which is one of the 
most effective carried out by the United 
Nations in support of its purposes and 
principles, has enabled us to advance in 
many different fields. We have benefited 
greatly from the experts sent to my 
country under technical assistance pro- 
grams. A number of Costa Ricans have 
received scholarships to begin new stud- 
ies and to specialize in various subjects. 
The return of these students to Costa 
Rica has given us a favorable balance 
sheet. The Electrical Institute and the 
Housing and Urban Institute are two 
bodies which have received assistance 
from these programs. 


LIBYA— 


MAHIEDDINE FEKINI 


TT United Kingdom of Libya, born 

under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, has been guided since the procla- 
mation of its independence on December 
24, 1951, by a profound desire to abide 
by the principles of the organization 
through which it became an independent 
sovereign state. 

As a member of the Arab League, the 
United Kingdom of Libya continues to 
fulfil its obligations within that regional 
organization. We are firmly determined 
to cooperate in the fulfilment of the uni- 
fied destinies of the Arab countries and 
peoples and in the establishment of fruit- 
ful cooperation and amity among the 
member states of the Arab League and, 
ultimately, in the establishment of condi- 
tions of peace, stability and tranquility 
in this whole region. 

We consider the Arab League to be a 
suitable regional body for the mainte- 
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nance of international peace and security 
within the meaning of Chapter VIII of 
the United Nations Charter. The Libyan 
delegation considers that it would be fair 
and proper for the promotion of the 
ideals of the United Nations and of its 
purposes and principles for this Organiza- 
tion to recognize the Arab League and 
give it the place which it deserves in the 
Organization. This would only contribute 
to the prestige of the United Nations and 
would help to safeguard and carry out 
such arrangements as may be made for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security in so important a part of 
the world as that in which the activities 
of the League take place. Such recogni- 
tion would, in our opinion, likewise help 
in the application of such measures as 
may be taken in the economic realm by 
the United Nations with a view to con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the peoples 
of the area. 

I should like to salute and welcome 
the decision of two neighboring sister 
countries, Tunisia and Morocco, to ad- 
here to the pact of the Arab League. In 
Libya and elsewhere in the Arab world, 
this momentous decision was welcomed 
with profound gratification. This looks 
forward to a united Maghreb, a united 
Arabism. We wish to express the fervent 
hope that Algeria, another Arab country, 
will likewise take its proper place within 
the family to which it belongs. 

The United Kingdom of Libya recog- 
nized the Provisional Algerian Govern- 
ment immediately after its establishment. 
This decision, which enjoys the full sup- 
port of the Libyan people, was adopted 
in the firm conviction that the Provisional 
Algerian Government represents the gen- 
uine will of the Algerian people, which 
for more than four years has been wag- 
ing a sacred struggle in order to translate 
into reality its ideals of self-determina- 
tion and liberty. Our decision also took 
into account the fact that the Provisional 
Algerian Government, an emanation of 
national bodies at war with France, does 
in fact control vast areas of Algerian 
land, constituting the greater part of the 
territory of the country, and that it en- 
sures the effective administration of these 
areas, that it levies taxes, administers 
justice, carries out educational and health 
services, and ensures the supplying of the 
population, which it is defending all along 
the combat lines against the aggression 
of a foreign army. 

My delegation further considers that 
the recognition of the Provisional Al- 
gerian Government by Libya, and by 
other countries which have recognized it 
or are about to recognize it, should not 
be construed as an action inimical or hos- 
tile to France. Quite on the contrary, my 
delegation considers that this act is in 
conformity with the principles of the 
French Revolution, principles which the 
insatiable covetousness of colonialism has 
led astray as a result of colonial expan- 
sion. If the horrible warfare waged by 
the French army against the peaceful 
population of Algeria constitutes the 
greatest threat to the most elementary 
of human values, if it lays down a chal- 
lenge to the moral values of the United 
Nations, it also endangers the security of 
neighboring countries such as Libya and 
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Morocco and contributes greatly to dis- 
order and instability in that part of the 
world. 

Only a few days ago, on September 25, 
French military aircraft violated the air 
space of Libya and strafed the peaceful 
village of Eissine, situated in southwest 
Libya, not far from the Algerian-Libyan 
frontier. On October 3, 1957, French 
armored units, supported by French mili- 
tary aircraft, committed a grave act of 
aggression from their base in Algeria 
against the same village, causing numer- 
ous casualities. The village was set afire 
and substantial material damage was 
done. In the interval, French army in- 
cursions into Libyan territory have oc- 
curred on a number of occasions. The 
Libyan Government repeatedly protested 
to the French Government against these 
hostile acts. It even proposed the creation 
of a joint Franco-Libyan commission to 
inquire into the repeated aggressive acts 
and to set afoot the necessary arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of peace and 
tranquility along the Algerian-Libyan 
frontier. All these efforts failed in the 
face of the uncooperative attitude of the 
French authorities. 

Libyan Protest 

The Libyan delegation wishes to voice 
the profound concern of the Libyan Gov- 
ernment and people at these repeated acts 
of aggression against the territorial in- 
tegrity of the country and the security of 
its inhabitants. Before this Assembly, we 
also wish to place on record our vigorous 
protest against these irresponsible deeds 
of the authorities of a member state of 
the United Nations, which has had con- 
ferred upon it special responsibility in its 
capacity as a permanent member of the 
Security Council. The Libyan delegation 
reserves its Government's right to take 
the necessary measures within the United 
Nations to put an end to these provoca- 
tions and aggressive acts by the French 
army stationed in Algeria. 

The recognition of the Provisional Al- 
gerian Government constitutes, in our 
opinion, the best way for France to call 
a halt to this dreadful adventure in which 
it is engaged at so great a cost in suffer- 
ing, death, hatred and destruction of the 
values which have constituted the great- 
ness of the French people. The Libyan 
delegation is fully convinced that the 
interest of the French people, if properly 
understood, would be served by a sane 
and realistic application of the principle 
of self-determination of the Algerian 
people and its right to independence. 

Libya considers that Algeria is an 
Arab country which possesses all the 
necessary requirements for sovereignty 
and independence. Absolutely nothing 
differentiates it from its three neighboring 
brother countries, to which these rights 
have already been fully and legitimately 
accorded. 

Libya believes that it is incumbent 
upon it to say in this august Assembly 
that France has everything to gain by 
realizing the simple fact that its own in- 
terests as a Mediterranean power, if 
properly understood, will compel it to 
carry on with the Arab countries of the 
Mediterranean basin relations that will 
be mutually profitable to all the parties 
concerned. There is only one obstacle: 


the unjust and inhuman war waged by 
France against the Algerian people. By 
the same token, there is only one neces- 
sary condition: to settle the Algerian af- 
fair by a recognition of the liberty and 
self-determination of the peoples and 
their right to independence. To the argu- 
ments often raised concerning the fate 
of the European community in Algeria, 
the Libyan delegation can respond by 
pointing to the situation of the foreign 
communities living in other countries of 
North Africa, in Libya and Tunisia and 
Morocco, communities which enjoy tran- 
quility, respect and security, as well as 
increased prosperity. 

The Libyan delegation wishes, more- 
over, to recall that only a few days ago 
the head of the Provisional Algerian 
Government, Mr. Farhat Abbas, made 
a solemn declaration giving formal as- 
surances with regard to respect for the 
fundamental rights and legitimate inter- 
ests of the various minorities living in 
Algeria. 

The Libyan delegation wishes to con- 
vey to the General Assembly the increas- 
ing anxiety with which the Libyan Gov- 
ernment has followed the efforts made 
under the aegis of the United States to 
bring about agreement between the par- 
ties concerned in the realm of disarma- 
ment. It wishes to voice the hope that, 
in the very near future, the conventional 
arms race and the manufacture and test- 
ing of nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons will be discontinued. 

Libya has noted with great satisfaction 
the success of the technical conversations 
in Geneva on the control of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests. The Libyan delega- 
tion wishes to express the hope that these 
talks will continue shortly with the same 
success. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out echoing the grave alarm caused in 
Libya by the frightening news of France's 
intention to carry out test explosions of 
its first atomic bomb in the Sahara desert. 
It is hardly necessary for me to enlarge 
further on the harmful results of this 
testing of a device which the representa- 
tive of France himself, only a few days 
ago, and from this very rostrum, called 
a “diabolical weapon.” I would merely 
add that all the peoples of the African 
continent are outraged and revolted by 
such plans. 

It is in this sense also that we are 
following with great attention the action 
taken, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, with a view to the utilization 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 

The Libyan delegation is happy to be 
able to pay tribute to the efforts made 
by the United Nations throughout the 
world to combat poverty, sickness and 
ignorance, these scourges of humanity, 
thus clearing the way for a happier fu- 
ture and a better standard of living for 
all mankind. The Libyan delegation is 
happy on this occasion to be able to 
express the Libyan people’s appreciation 
and gratitude for the technical assistance 
which Libya receives from the United 
Nations. 

The Libyan delegation will follow with 
special interest the examination of ques- 
tions relating to territories which are not 
yet self-governing. 





The Libyan delegation considers that 
practices of discrimination and racial seg- 
regation are one of the principal causes 
of friction among member states of the 
United Nations—causes which might lead 
to international complications threatening 
the tranquility, peace and security of 
nauions. 

Such practices, which result in divid- 
ing men into antagonistic groups simply 
because of their epidermic pigmentation, 
must be combatted by this Organization. 

The Libyan delegation has no doubt 
that one of the principal causes of ten- 
sion in the Middle East has been the 
unfortunate destiny of a million Arabs 
who, from one day to the next, were ex- 
posed to utter misery and the plagues of 
nature, having had to leave their homes, 
their fields and the land of their ances- 
tors under the blow of the aggression 
perpetrated against their land in the sad 
affair of Palestine. The Libyan delegation 
considers it its duty to state that it is of 
the greatest importance that the General 
Assembly continue to give material and 
moral assistance to the Palestinian refu- 
gees. 

The Libyan delegation also wishes to 
mention that the Cyprus affair in the 
eastern area of the Mediterranean con- 
stitutes an element of concern for all 
countries in that part of the world. 

The Libyan delegation considers that 
restoring the unity of Germany—for 
which the German people have been 
fighting throughout the last century— 
would serve to maintain peace and sta- 
bility and bring to an end the tension and 
the cold war which exist in that part of 
the world 

At the same time, we hope that a 
solution in keeping with the principles of 
the United Nations will be applied to the 
question of West Irian, permitting the 
realization of the full liberation of the 
territory of the Republic of Indonesia, 
as well as a normalization of the situation 
in Korea 

It is also important to note that the 
use of force in the southern part of the 
Arab peninsula is incompatible with the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

I should like now to deal with two 
questions which currently endanger inter- 
national peace and security and which 
may well fling mankind into the appal- 
ling abyss of atomic warfare, threatening 
our planet with total destruction. 

Scarcely more than a month ago the 
General Assembly held an emergency 
session to examine what was then called 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

The prestige and the moral authority 
of the United Nations facilitated a solu- 
tion of the Lebanese and Jordanian af- 
fairs by the unanimous adoption of the 
resolution of August 21. The General 
Assembly entrusted to the Secretary- 
General the task of translating into real- 
ity the steps necessary for implementing 
the intentions expressed in its resolution 
regarding neighborly relations and mu- 
tual respect for independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the interested coun- 
tries and for taking appropriate measures 
to facilitate the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from those two countries. The 
Libyan delegation was confident that the 
Secretary-General, through his ability, his 
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tact and patience, would be able to fulfil 
his delicate mission with the greatest 
success. The Libyan delegation wishes to 
avail itself of this opportunity to express 
to the Secretary-General and his staff the 
greatest admiration for the effective dis- 
cretion of their efforts in the service of 
the United Nations. 

The Libyan Government attaches the 
greatest importance to the implementa- 
tion of the resolution of August 21. It 
believes that the situation in the Middle 
East, in fact, began to improve from the 
date of the adoption of this resolution. 

The Libyan delegation would like to 
point out that the crisis in the Middle 
East actually resulted from the tension, 
instability and bitterness which have pre- 
vailed in that part of the world as a 
result of the injustices and errors per- 
petrated on the Arab peoples, to whom 
all sorts of promises were made at the 
end of the two world wars and whose 
aspirations to freedom, union, territorial 
integrity and well-being were so unjustly 
disappointed. 

Although the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan is a 
significant element in the abatement of 
tension in this part of the world, this 
measure by itself will not provide the 
conditions necessary for the stability, 
confidence and peace of mind which the 
Arab peoples need if they are to pursue 
their destiny. The Arab peoples demand 
that their legitimate rights be observed, 
that their problems be solved and repara- 
tion made for the injustices committed 
against the continuity and integrity of 
their territories. 

The events in the Taiwan Strait and 
the use of force and of provocation in 
that part of the world are matters of 
extreme gravity. Libya, therefore, wishes 
to appeal for a display of wisdom, pa- 
tience and of a sounder appreciation of 
the situation. The Libyan delegation con- 
siders that the dispute must be settled in 
accordance with the peaceful procedures 
advocated by the United Nations Char- 
ter. This view is all the more desirable 
when the parties concerned, owing to 
their respective political situation and to 
the vast means at their disposal, can, by 
a rash act or by foolish coincidence, 
bring all mankind to founder in the 
gravest of catastrophes. 

The Libyan delegation considers that 
the United Nations is the body before 
which all disputes must be brought when 
the parties concerned cannot settle them 
by peaceful means. Force has never fa- 
cilitated the settlement of disputes. The 
Libyan delegation would like to add that 
so far as this crisis is concerned, a true 
and realistic consideration, free from 
prejudices and preconceived ideas, would 
facilitate the solution of the problem. A 
sense of sacrifice and of compromise 
would enormously facilitate a settlement 
and would offer mankind a greater pros- 
pect for peace and security. 


POLAND— 


ADAM RAPACKI 


TT past year has proved with particu- 

lar clarity that the two great processes 
of our times—the development of social- 
ism and the liberation of the dependent 


peoples—are both rapid and irrevocable, 
that any effort to counteract these pro- 
cesses from the position of strength is 
failing in practice and bankrupt in its 
very concept, and that peaceful coexist- 
ence is becoming the indispensable 
foundation of international life. 

At the same time, however, we are 
faced with an opposite process. It is the 
strengthening of efforts to stifle resistance 
against the positions of strength policy. 
It is aimed at confronting nations, more 
and more frequently, by means of the 
fait accompli, with a new aggravation of 
the international situation and a stepping 
up of the armaments race. 

Six weeks have elapsed since the last 
emergency special session. We now have 
before us the report of the Secretary- 
General and the statements of the United 
States and the United Kingdom annexed 
to it. However, we find no guarantee in 
those documents that the basic aim of 
the General Assembly resolution will be 
rapidly and unconditionally implemented. 
The General Assembly must not accept 
statements which make the implementa- 
tion of a United Nations resolution de- 
pendent upon arbitrary conditions. 

We completely share the general 
anxiety which exists with regard to the 
situation in the Far East. There is only 
one way of achieving peace. The United 
States must end its armed intervention 
in the internal affairs of China. 


Representation of China 


It is a matter of deep regret that the 
majority of members present here have 
once again not considered it just or 
possible even to discuss the question of 
the representation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in our Organization. However, 
the discussion which has been held and 
the shift in the voting all indicate that 
the moment of the return of China to 
the United Nations is drawing near. 

The tendencies toward coexistence are 
gaining ground in the public opinion of 
the west. This explains the great popu- 
larity of the proposed summit conference, 
proposals for the cessation of nuclear 
tests and the great interest in all dis- 
armament proposals. There is a mount- 
ing interest in specific solutions of a 
limited or regional character to the 
problem of disarmament. Once again 
discussion is centred on the idea of 
“disengagement.” 

The Soviet Union, in March 1958, took 
the first step by its unilateral decision 
to discontinue further nuclear tests. The 
conference of experts, held in Geneva, 
in which the Polish scientists also took 
part, stated in unequivocal terms that 
the detection of nuclear explosions is 
fully possible. The world has learned 
with satisfaction about the proposed 
bilateral talks on this subject between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
which are scheduled to start in a few 
weeks. But all this did not prove suf- 
ficient to induce the western powers to 
discontinue their tests even half a year 
after the Soviet Union had done so. The 
United Nations should cast its weight 
and try to bring about the final solution 
of this most pressing and urgent problem. 

The memorandum of the Soviet Union 
presents the whole problem in a most 
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constructive fashion. The Polish Govern- 
ment decided to support it fully. Lately 
too, the Assembly received the Soviet 
proposal asking for a reduction of the 
military budgets of the four great powers. 
Obviously, the Assembly should also 
give this proposal careful consideration. 
Furthermore, an agreement was also 
reached to hold a conference on the ques- 
tion of preventing surprise attack. The 
United Nations can in this regard play a 
very important role commensurate with 
its duties and its importance as an organi- 
zation. But it can do so only by estab- 
lishing within its framework such ma- 
chinery as will advance fruitful negotia- 
tions instead of encouraging one side to 
impose its will upon the other by means 
of the old maneuver of out-voting. 

The main dividing line between the 
two opposing military groups runs across 
the heart of Europe, very close to our 
own frontiers. At the beginning of this 
year, the West German Bundestag adopt- 
ed a resolution which opened the road 
for the equipping of the West German 
Army with atomic weapons. The first 
step toward implementing this resolution 
was the supplying of West Germany with 
American guided missiles of the Matador 
type capable of carrying atomic war- 
heads. 

Should these decisions be fully im- 
plemented, they will spell danger not only 
to Poland, but—and let there be no mis- 
understanding on this—there will be a 
danger to the peace of all nations. 

We are fully aware that there are 
forces in Western Germany desirous of 
peace, wishful of good relations with 
their neighbors. But these forces are not 
the ones aided by the policy of the 
NATO powers. 

The Bundestag took these decisions a 
short time after the Polish Government 
submitted to the governments concerned 
a memorandum containing specific pro- 
posals, agreed upon with the Govern- 
ments of Czechoslovakia and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. These pro- 
posals tended to the establishment of an 
atom-free zone in Europe, including the 
territories of Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

As to the reservations of a military 
nature regarding the problem, it is not, 
nor has it ever been, our intention to 
call for any changes in the existing rela- 
tions of forces of the two groups of 
countries. Nor does our proposal imply 
such changes. 

Certain speakers express fears that the 
establishment of an atom-free zone in 
Europe might harm the possible unifica- 
tion of Germany. It is really difficult to 
understand how an atom-free zone can 
hamper the unification of Germany, 
whereas atomic armament of the country 
could make such unification easier to 
achieve. 

As is known to all, certain political 
circles in the west have put forward 
other proposals, at the same time, which 
aim at a relaxation of tension in Europe. 
We are giving these proposals all the 
attention they warrant. 

We are pleased at the constant im- 
provement of our relations with many 
western countries, especially with our 
near neighbors across the Baltic Sea, and 
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we trust that these relations will continue 
to develop in friendliness. 

Despite the: distance that separates 
us, we have established and wish to 
strengthen fmendly cooperation with 
many countries of Asia and Africa. We 
are linked with these countries by tradi- 
tions of the struggle for freedom and by 
common views on the principles of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The development of cooperation be- 
tween countries with different social sys- 
tems, which is based solely on common 
interests, constitutes a contribution toward 
the relaxation of tension and the pos- 
sibility of coexistence in the world. We 
wish to build upon our common eco- 
nomic interests and common historical 
and cultural traditions with all other 
nations. In short, we wish to build upon 
everything which unites us with them. 


SAUDI ARABIA— 


AHMAD SHUKAIRY 


LTHOUGH this is called the thirteenth 

session of the General Assembly, it 
is an emergency session of the highest 
order. The general anxiety plaguing the 
whole of mankind is an eloquent preface. 
The events of the day shoot their way to 
the top of our agenda. Coincidence or 
no coincidence, we are before the crisis 
face to face as if at a rendezvous with 
the present session. It seems as though 
a wild race has been set in motion be- 
tween the United Nations on the one 
hand and international outbreaks on the 
other. To follow this race, you have to 
follow the tracks of Mr. Hammarskjold, 
who is not only our distinguished Sec- 
retary-General but the master of our 
missions and the servant of our Charter. 
No sooner had Mr. Hammarskjold em- 
barked on his assignment in the Middle 
East than the situation flared up in the 
Far East. It is a wild race of events, 
which we must face squarely. The brutal 
fact, and nothing could be more brutal, 
is that we live in a state of war. It is a 
war waged in more than one area of our 
world. In Africa a crusade of liberation 
is on the march, with the Algerian up- 
rising as its spearhead. In the Far East, 
Korea and the like are still visited by 
partition and disunity, the greatest pests 
of our time. What is more, the Far East 
is now the theatre of war, and a hot-bed 
for a global war. Thus we are not only 
at the peak of tension, nor are we at the 
brink of war. I am afraid we are at the 
brink of the brink. 

Disarmament has progressed in every 
direction except disarmament. Commis- 
sions and sub-commissions were estab- 
lished. Conferences and meetings were 
held in camera and in public. Resolutions 
and declarations were adopted. But all 
this labor produced not disarmament, 
rather it stepped up armament. This year 
disarmament suffered another setback. 
There was a deadlock of default. No 
meetings were held and no deliberations 
took place. It was a deadlock that came 
after years of United Nations failures, 
preceded by a League of Nations frustra- 
tion. Yet, we cannot shut our eyes to 
certain marginal gains. First of all, we 


have the Warsaw talks dealing with the 
situation in the Far East. The whole 
world now is awaiting these deliberations 
with ardent prayers for a peaceful, just 
and honorable settlement. Here in the 
United Nations, the best service we can 
render is to keep the question, for the 
moment, outside our debate. In certain 
problems and at certain times, the great- 
est contribution of the United Nations 
can be made by its silence. 

In the second place, the meeting of the 
scientists of the atomic powers is not 
without significance. Notwithstanding that 
the findings were scientific, strictly 
isolated from political considerations, no 
doubt the results were a success. The 
Geneva meetings bring to our minds 
another international gathering, the Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. This 
conference formulated the text of four 
conventions and an optional protocol for 
the compulsory settlement of disputes. 
The conference has failed on certain 
important aspects. Of particular atten- 
tion, the width of the territorial sea and 
the regime of historic waters were among 
the subjects that remained unfinished. 
One can hardly say that anything was 
really finished. Without defining the 
width of the territorial sea, the law of 
the sea stands in a vacuum; and both 
nature and law cannot survive in a 
vacuum. For once the limit of the 
territorial sea is defined, we know where 
to stand. We have a vivid illustration 
quite fresh on our minds. We all know 
the dispute that broke out between Ice- 
land and Great Britain over matters 
pertaining to the limit of the fisheries. 
After the conference, Great Britain 
launched a fishing armada in the waters 
of Iceland in total disregard of the 
legitimate rights of Iceland and in fla- 
grant violation of the established modern 
trends of international law. It is a sad 
episode between two members of the 
United Nations—two members of NATO 
and between a great power and a power- 
less power. The British misconduct re- 
flects an aggression against a defenceless 
country like Iceland. 

The Arab homeland, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, has 
recently provoked a great deal of excite- - 
ment. With its strategic position, with 
its vast economic riches and, what is 
more valuable, with its eighty million 
people full of zeal and determination to 
live free and united, this home of ours is 
becoming again one of the most import- 
ant areas of the world. In this region, 
and a few months before the advent of 
the United Nations, there was established 
a League of Arab States with a pact 
similar to our Charter in its aims and 
purposes except for one main objective. 
The pact of the Arab League aims at 
closer bonds of harmony and unity. In 
1950 the General Assembly in resolution 
477 (V) extended a permanent invitation 
to the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League to attend the sessions of the 
General Assembly as an observer. The 
Arab League is a regional organization 
within the letter and spirit of the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 
It is high time that the Arab League 
should be recognized as a regional organi- 
zation with all the rights and duties that 
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a regional organization can exercise and 
discharge. We hope that our Secretary- 
General will take the necessary steps that 
will give effect to such a recognition. 
The advantages need hardly be empha- 
sized. We rejoice that Morocco and 
Tunisia have decided to join the Arab 
League 

Morocco and Tunisia, as well as all 
the Arab states, have before this Assem- 
bly the burning question of Algeria. A 
provisional government for an independ- 
ent and fully sovereign Algeria was 
established a few days ago. Its emergence, 
apart from its national necessity, was a 
natural step in the right direction and at 
the right moment. The question of 
Algeria has been on our agenda since 
the tenth session. Neither the impact of 
war, nor the weight of the resolutions of 
the General Assembly has led France to 
give up its intransigence and recognize 
the inherent right of the people of 
Algeria to their liberty and freedom. The 
Assembly resolution of last year, calling 
for pourparlers to arrive at a solution in 
conformity with the purposes of the 
Charter, has been recklessly ignored by 
France. Instead of pourparlers French 
troops have translated pourparlers into 
further acts of aggression, this time 
against Tunisia as well as Algeria. The 
cowardly bombardment of Sakiet Sidi 
Ben Yousef, with which the Security 
Council was seized, is only one illustra- 
tion. Another is the one explained by the 
representative of Libya 

On the political side, France has com- 
mitted another violation of the resolution 
of the General Assembly. Instead of 
seeking a solution in accordance with 
the Charter, France is attempting to find 
a solution in accordance with a new 
draft French Constitution. It is the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, not the French 
Constitution, which must be the basis 
for the solution of the Algerian question. 
What has aggravated the situation is this 
so-called referendum which has had too 
good results to be a good referendum 
and which the French Government 
staged a few days ago. A referendum by 
France for the people of Algeria and 
under French administration is deplor- 
able, unacceptable and entirely inadmis- 
sible. A constitution for Algeria under 
be framed by the people of Algeria under 
conditions of freedom and liberty. This 
abortive referendum does not possess the 
normal attributes of a lawful referendum. 
It is intended to concoct a_ solution 
which carries the appearances of democ- 
racy. It aims at imposing on this Gen- 
eral Assembly a fait accompli. Let France 
walk out of the territory and we are 
ready to accept a referendum conducted 
under United Nations auspices. We ac- 
cept a referendum under Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, but not one under General de 
Gaulle. This would be a genuine ref- 
erendum, not one held at the point of a 
gun. If France has faith, courage and 
confidence, this is the real challenge— 
one we accept here and now and we 
challenge France to accept here and 
now. A negotiated settlement of all dis- 
putes between the Republic of France 
and the Republic of Algeria is a central 
factor in maintaining peace. With the 
emergence of the National Government 
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of Algeria, this task now becomes easy. 
The two parties are legitimately con- 
stituted, with nothing remaining except 
the appointment of a distinguished and 
acceptable mediator. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
either as Secretary-General or as an out- 
standing personality of our times, or in 
any capacity whatsoever, would be ac- 
ceptable to mediate the dispute between 
the Republic of Algeria and the Republic 
of France. Maybe this is the last chance 
for France to save what can be saved. 
For what will be the final outcome if 
France does not yield to reason and 
wisdom? The final result will be war. 
The Algerian people are determined to 
continue the war, not only on Algerian 
soil but anywhere and everywhere. 

The United Kingdom has imposed its 
domination at different times all around 
the eastern and southern parts of the 
Arabian peninsula. From Kuwait in the 
north, down to Aden in the south, a belt 
of British rule, domination or influence 
was tailored to fit British imperial in- 
terests. The pretexts were varied. At 
times, it was to curb piracy; at other 
times, it was to defend the Suez Canal; 
at certain other times, it was to protect 
imperial communications to India. 
Eventually this belt did not come out in 
a single territory. Today some forty-five 
distinct units are in the area: forty-five 
separate entities for one and the same 
land, for one and the same people. The 
matter is not confined to this dismember- 
ment. There is not a day without British 
aggression around the Arabian peninsula. 
Some day, it is against Yemen; another 
day, against Oman; on still another day 
it is against Lahaj, Buraimi or Aden. If 
the British hobby is to fashion belts here 
and there, they had better practice at 
home, not around our peninsula. 


Palestine 


In 1947 Palestine became the problem 
of the United Nations. A_ resolution 
calling for partition and the creation of 
Israel was adopted. As declared by the 
supporters of that resolution, it was 
meant to restore peace to the Holy Land. 
Partition was envisaged to make the 
problem cease to be a problem. In the 
words of the representative of the United 
States, uttered in 1947, “partition offers 
the best practical opportunity of obtain- 
ing, in a future forseeable now, a peace- 
ful settlement in Palestine.” 

Today we find the problem still out- 
standing as a United Nations problem 
and with more grievous dimensions. 
Peace has become more remote than 
ever. A million refugees are still living in 
exile, and the Holy Land, with all its 
religious and sacred shrines, is always 
exposed to becoming the scene of destruc- 
tion and desecration. Just consult the 
records of the Security Council in the 
last decade and you will find that the 
problem of Palestine is still the very same 
problem you have endeavored to tackle. 
The United Nations aimed at bringing 
a peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question. The boundaries between Israel 
and the Arabs, it was forcefully argued 
in 1947, again by the representative of 
the United States in defence of partition, 
“will be as freely crossed as the boun- 
daries which separate the individual 


states of the United States.” That is the 
premise upon which the whole resolution 
was based, and the assumption upon 
which the whole advocacy of the parti- 
tion plan was based. That is the premise 
upon which Israel was founded. Now, 
after ten years of United Nations efforts, 
there is still a great amount of talk of a 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion. We are left with the only remaining 
alternative: the United Nations should 
reverse the course which it adopted. 

We have reached the stage when the 
United Nations must reconsider its res- 
olutions that gave rise to Israel. The 
United Nations should undo its own 
doing, for the whole experiment has 
proved to be a fiasco. Having received 
two billion dollars of assistance—a gi- 
gantic figure for a tiny little territory— 
Israel is still as unviable as it started. 
Israel now has no frontiers; the demarca- 
tion lines are still armistice lines. Recog- 
nition of Israel by the Arab states has 
not come and will not be forthcoming— 
now or for all time to come, even should 
Israel survive for all time to come. In 
spite of the recent arms shipment pro- 
vided by certain Western powers, Israel 
is not going to stay, and the reason is 
simple; it is not action by the Arab 
states but, rather, action within Israel. 
Israel is undoing Israel; and it is here 
where the United Nations intervention is 
called for. The United Nations can help 
to bring about an orderly undoing of 
Israel, lest it should take place in no 
orderly manner and cause confusion to 
the area. 

How is this process of the undoing of 
Israel taking place? That is a valid ques- 
tion. Only a few days ago, on September 
22, the Jewish Newsletter revealed to the 
world this process of the undoing of 
Israel, and I now read from that Jewish 
Newsletter: “The Middle East crisis has 
obscured an important internal problem 
in Israel which would have occupied the 
front pages of the newspapers in normal 
times. Even now it is one of the big 
stories in the country and is the cause for 
anxiety among top leaders. A_ recent 
emergency meeting of the Department of 
Immigration of the Jewish Agency, at- 
tended by Premier Ben-Gurion, revealed 
official figures showing that immigration 
to Israel for the first half of this year had 
reached an all-time low. Immigration 
figures show that there is considerable 
growing immigration of Jews from all 
European countries to South America, 
Canada and the United States, while 
Israel, which is much nearer to these im- 
migrants, is being studiously ignored, de- 
spite the free transportation and other 
inducements it offers.” 

This is how the undoing of Israel, by 
Israel, is taking place, and this is how we 
can get hold of the master key to the 
problem. The solution lies in the de- 
Zionization of Israel. The graph that has 
marked immigration into Israel is now 
declining. Another graph is now being 
drawn; it is a graph of migration from 
Israel, a process which must be supported 
by the United Nations to help Israelis to 
go back to their former homes. It is on 
these lines that the United Nations 
should reconsider its resolution of 1947 
which recommended the creation of Is- 
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rael. The United Nations should under- 
take the necessary steps which will lead 
to the following five principles: first, 
the restoration of the geographic, historic 
unity of Palestine; second, the repatria- 
tion of Arabs and Jews—this is a prin- 
ciple which must apply to both, a prin- 
ciple of repatriation for every citizen in 
the world—the Arab refugees to their 
homes in Palestine and the Jewish new- 
comers to their former countries; third, 
the constitution of Palestine as a demo- 
cratic state, a United Nations member, 
where all the inhabitants will have equal 
rights and duties, Moslems, Christians 
and Jews alike; fourth, the disarmament 
and demobilization of all troops, the 
demilitarization of the whole country— 
and particularly Jerusalem, which was 
agreed as a corpus separatum, as an in- 
ternational entity, by the United Nations 
—and its neutralization, all guaranteed 
by the Security Council; fifth, the ap- 
pointment of a United Nations represen- 
tative to report to the General Assembly 
on matters pertaining to the status quo 
of religious shrines and free access to the 
Holy Places. 

In putting forward this plan we are 
not led by passions or emotions. We are 
guided by the natural, healthy course of 
history. Palestine is an integral part of 
the Arab homeland—it has been since 
time immemorial. The Arab nation, now 
on its march toward final liberation, will 
not give up one single inch of its sacred 
territory. This is the final position, from 
which we shall not recede. It is not only 
the million Arab refugees who clamor to 
redeem their homes, but with them shall 
strive each and every one of the eighty 
million Arabs to whom Palestine is home. 
In the history of political setthkements one 
major absolute truth has stood the test 
of all times. Solutions based upon justice 
have lasted and survived, but solutions 
devoid of justice have met with failure 
and misery and frustration. 


BELGIUM— 


PIERRE WIGNY 


HE United Nations has not yet even 


partially accomplished its mission 
which, according to Article 1 of the 
Charter, is to maintain international 
peace and security. We can be proud of 
the balance sheet of the specialized in- 
stitutions which, in conformity with the 
following paragraphs of the same Article, 
are planning for international coopera- 
tion of an economic, social, intellectual 
and humanitarian order. But we must 
not be deluded by this satisfaction. If we 
had insured peace, the resources liberated 
by disarmament would have been so im- 
mense that we could have been develop- 
ing these secondary activities today to an 
inconceivable extent. 

What is the reason for this failure? 
Our founders believed they were improv- 
ing upon the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in giving the great powers a 
decisive role within the Security Council. 
These great powers have not succeeded 
in agreeing on a minimum of political 
principles. Perhaps, with less illusions, 
one could foresee that the states having 
immense armies, constantly better and 
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better equipped, would be more inclined 
to an intransigence derived from the con- 
viction of being in the right, reinforced 
by the certainty of strength, rather than 
formulae of compromise founded on 
mutual sacrifices. 

Confronted by these repeated failures, 
illustrated by the immoderate use of the 
veto right, the small nations must be- 
come aware of their role and of their 
importance. They constitute means of 
action which are as important as army 
units, provided that we know how to util- 
ize them, but that requires discipline. 
Our advice should not be inspired by 
passion or by prejudice, nor even by 
sentimental attachments. Each of us 
should try to listen to the solemn, calm 
and reassuring voice of reason. The 
small nations can, if they agree, give to 
this voice a volume sufficient to make it 
heard everywhere. 

Undoubtedly, the small nations are not 
completely disengaged; they may not 
pretend to the absolutely disinterested po- 
sition of a judge or an arbiter. Although 
Belgium never had any territorial ambi- 
tions and although its soil has not been 
coveted by other powers, in the first half 
of this century it has been invaded twice. 
I have lived for ten years under a regime 
of occupation. These are experiences one 
does not forget. There are moments 
when honor, attachment to a concept of 
life and worry over self-preservation 
force us to take to arms and even in 
peacetime we are forced to prepare for 
this frightful eventuality. We also know 
that the small nations, conscious of their 
weakness, understand better than the 
others that even a defensive war is but a 
decision of despair and that, without los- 
ing hope, one has to seek incessantly for 
peaceful solutions. It is in this spirit that 
the new Belgian Government defined its 
traditional foreign policy along the two 
following lines: on the one hand, un- 
wavering fidelity to NATO which, in our 
divided world, is an indispensable factor 
for equilibrium and which, in the event 
of a catastrophe, would remain our su- 
preme protection; on the other hand, the 
will to examine favorably any reasonable 
proposal for peace, from whichever side 
it may come. Let us first examine the 
question of disarmament in which Bel- 
gium has always adhered to two proposi- 
tions. 

The first is that even partial disarma- 
ment must be multilateral. It is useless to 
ask the adversary to put down his arms 
because he frightens you and to keep 
your own because you are convinced of 
your own peaceful intentions. The second 
thesis is that this disarmament must be 
controlled. It would be naive to imagine 
that your opponent will be reassured by 
your simple statement and that his anxie- 
ty will not be increased by your refusal 
to any kind of inspection. 

It has not yet been possible to apply 
these principles because there does not 
exist among the large powers a minimum 
of confidence. Each time one of them 
makes a proposition, the other is more 
inclined to discover what is hidden in his 
proposition than to understand what is 
said. 

This is where we, the small nations, 
could play a more active role. On sug- 


gestions made by both sides, we should 
be able to express a first opinion which, 
if it were unanimous or sustained by a 
large majority, would exercise a great 
moral and even a political influence. We 
should reject with contempt those pro- 
posals which tend to weaken one camp 
unilaterally and we should make it clear 
that such propaganda is not only ineffec- 
tive as far as the others are concerned, 
but that it also harms the prestige of 
those who use it. But we should also 
retain the interesting formulae and, if 
need be, impose, through the force of our 
numbers, their objective study. 

If the general disarmament proposals 
are at present too ambitious, one should 
not disregard more modest proposals 
which, at least, present the advantage of 
accustoming the large powers to negotiat- 
ing and cooperating. In the beginning, 
the risks will be small, but if we are 
successful, this confidence, at present so 
painfully absent, will be born and will 
allow, little by little, more daring en- 
deavors. 

The first proposal concerns the cessa- 
tion of nuclear test explosions. The ex- 
perts have just proved that if this agree- 
ment were reached, the forbidden explo- 
sions could be detected through a fairly 
small international organization. This 
measure does not constitute even a par- 
tial disarmament as long as the nations 
remain free to manufacture and stock- 
pile bombs, but at least it would reassure 
the populations who fear for their health 
even in peacetime and it would prove 
that our Organization can be effective. 

Another proposal concerns cosmic 
space. It is high time to ask the experts 
if and how its military use could be 
prevented. Some time ago, the demilitari- 
zation of the polar regions was proposed, 
and this proposal was disdainfully re- 
jected. But a few months later we learned 
that even the maritime depths covered 
by the ice fields may have a military im- 
portance. Let us not make the same mis- 
take again. 

A third proposal concerns the preven- 
tion of surprise attacks. This is of inter- 
est to the small powers, for if the whole 
world risks being in the combat zone 
from the very beginning through the use 
of teleguided weapons, the states which 
have a small territory dangerously lo- 
cated can be occupied in one stroke, even 
wiped out. For them there would be no 
tomorrow. The possibility of surprise at- 
tacks decreases the effectiveness of our 
Organization, because in order to act it 
requires a certain period of time and it 
becomes practically impotent after the 
deed has been done. One should provide 
between the threat of war and war itself 
an interval that would permit the mind 
to come to rest and for good will to 
manifest itself. 

As long as disarmament has not been 
achieved, our planet will remain split into 
two worlds, separated by ideologies and 
interests, and dramatic incidents will con- 
tinue to take place along the borders. For 
the time being at least, we must confine 
our ambition to preventing these con- 
flicts from spreading. In each case the 
small nations, which by their numbers 
and their geographic position are not, in 
the majority, directly involved, can and 
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should promote solutions not influenced 
by passion, prejudice or even by a legiti- 
mate desire for prestige. 

With regard to arguments over Que- 
moy and Matsu, we wonder if it is ad- 
missible that the Government of Peiping 
should try to strengthen its claims by 
firing more than a hundred thousand 
shells on territories which also have a 
civilian population. That Government 
should remember, with regard to the 
United Nations, that it should be especial- 
ly respectful of certain forms in order 
that its unpleasant past may be forgotten. 
We have been told that the islands have 
not received four shells per inhabitant, 
as had been stated, and that the civilian 
victims have been fewer than was 
claimed. Even if this is correct, is it re- 
assuring? Should not one burst of shells 
and a few dead be enough to alert us? 

China is doubtless torn apart by civil 
war, but this must not be allowed to 
degenerate into a global war. This would 
be even more inadmissible since these 
small islands are strategically not very 
important for either of the belligerents. 
While reserving the political and juridical 
claims of both parties on those tiny is- 
lands, could we not obtain that they 
should be demilitarized and put beyond 
reach of a coup, under the protection of 
the United Nations? 

It is strange that the same nations 
which invoke in the Far East historical 
and geographical arguments to plead for 
the unification of China under the au- 
thority of Peiping are perfectly agreeable 
to the existence of two German govern- 
ments, even though for a century the 
Reich enjoyed a political, linguistic, cul- 
tural and racial unity that continental 
China did not have at that time with 
Formosa. When the political organiza- 
tion of a country is discussed, it is idle 
to look for arguments in the past. The 
populations themselves should be asked 
what regime they prefer. General and 
free elections will give the United Na- 
tions the only valid indication of a just 
solution which the United Nations could 
accept. 


Fish-Laden Seas 


On the problem of Icelandic territorial 
waters, the Reykjavik Government has 
claimed the right of extending the limit 
from three to twelve miles by a uni- 
lateral decision, Belgium cannot permit 
such a strong-armed legal strategem; its 
interests are directly affected, because its 
fishing fleet is fourth in order of im- 
portance of those countries which tradi- 
tionally exploit these fish-laden seas. 
Three theses have been expounded. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iceland 
has pleaded the cause of a courageous 
people who have neither arable lands, 
nor forests, nor mineral wealth and who 
must derive all their subsistence from fish. 
These are very strong arguments. But do 
they justify the Icelandic decision? Of 
what use is the United Nations if, in 
the name of necessity, it is possible to 
prevent the exercise of liberties conse- 
crated by international custom and evi- 
denced by the practice of the states? 

The second thesis was that of the 
Danish delegation, which did not contest 
the law in force but proposed its modi- 
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fication, and to this end made some con- 
crete propositions. The position of the 
United Kingdom appears to be the best. 
The United Kingdom proposes the peace- 
ful procedures for solution to which we 
are bound by Article 1 of the Charter. 
If one discusses the law in effect, in re- 
ferring, as Iceland has done, to distant 
precedents, the dispute must be sub- 
mited to the International Court of 
Justice. If in the name of equity an 
attempt is made to claim special arrange- 
ments which take account of the special 
economic situation of Iceland, the for- 
mula of compromise must be found by 
means of negotiation. Finally, if it is in- 
tended to modify international law itself, 
then a new conference on maritime law 
and the law of the sea must be called, 
under the auspices of the United Nations, 
of the community of nations. Such is the 
threefold proposition in which the Bel- 
gian delegation concurs. 


CUBA— 
EMILIO NUNEZ PORTUONDO 


[® an emergency session, we tried to 

settle the problems which were and 
are still affecting the Middle East. We 
thought that the agreements we reached 
on that occasion would lead to conditions 
of relative peace in the world over an 
appreciable period of time. 

But what actually happened was that 
the meeting was no sooner over than, as 
if by the sinister design of minds cynical 
of the rules of international law and of 
the human race itself, there were out- 
breaks of aggression in other parts of the 
globe, especially in the Far East, which 
brought this dangerous situation forcibly 
to our attention. 

Public opinion is puzzled as to whether 
the rulers of the aggressor powers, heed- 
less of what their own people may think, 
have decided to embark on the conquest 
of the free world, on the mistaken as- 
sumption that this is the most favorable 
time for the attempt. 

While words like peace and coexist- 
ence are being bandied about, the actions 
of those who use them are in evident con- 
tradiction to what they have to propose. 
The worst threats, ranging from destruc- 
tion by atom and hydrogen bombs to 
mass invasion, are being uttered daily by 
the rulers of the aggressor powers. 

It is essential for the United Nations 
to make it absolutely clear that the 
present system cannot go on—with the 
great majority of the member states hon- 
oring the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council while 
a few states treat with utter contempt 
any resolutions which thwart their plans 
in any way. 

What is the use of adopting resolutions 
if we know beforehand that they are not 
going to be implemented? Proposal after 
proposal has been put forward on the 
subject of disarmament, peaceful coexist- 
ence, the prohibition of nuclear tests and 
so forth. These proposals look excellent 
on paper and are bound to impress gul- 
lible people. But how can we talk about 
disarmament when we all know perfectly 
well that the aggressor powers will not 


pay the slightest attention to any of the 
agreements we are proposing, any more 
than they have paid attention to any of 
our resolutions? 

The Cuban delegation solemnly warns 
the western powers, whose main concern 
it is, that unilateral disarmament or a 
ban on nuclear weapons which does not 
include a general inspection plan with 
complete and _ watertight safeguards 
would be a grave mistake which would 
sooner or later spell the end of the free 
world. 

Cuba’s key industry, sugar, is today 
more vigorous and prosperous than ever 
before and the next government will take 
over an industry stronger, more stable 
and more powerful than it has ever been, 
with neither debts of any kind nor sur- 
pluses likely to have repercussions on the 
world market. Thanks to the govern- 
ment’s policy and to the decisive action 
of the Cuban National Bank, its sub- 
ordinate organs and the commercial 
banks, we have in a single year gone far 
toward the development of our industries 
and toward our economic development 
generally. 

The Assembly agenda this year in- 
cludes an item on the question of con- 
vening a second Conference on the Law 
of the Sea to solve those problems which 
still persist because no effective agree- 
ment was reached at the first conference. 

While we believe that it would be very 
useful—indeed, essential—it seems to us 
that there might be disadvantages in hold- 
ing a second conference only a few 
months after the first conference, with- 
out any guarantee that this time the 
desired success will be obtained. 


Expenditures Increasing 


The Cuban delegation has noted the 
tendency for international expenditure 
to increase. The initial budget estimates 
for 1959 amount to $59,006,170. During 
the present session the Assembly will be 
asked to approve additional appropria- 
tions of more than $1 million, which will 
undoubtedly increase the total budget 
estimates to more than $60 million. 

In addition to the regular budget esti- 
mates, member states will have to meet 
the costs of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force and the costs for the Ob- 
servation Group in Lebanon, amounting 
together to not less than $25 million or 
$30 million. In addition, it is estimated 
that expenditure for nine specialized 
agencies, including the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, will 
amount to some $60 million, bringing 
the sum total of international expenditure 
to $150 million. 

If we add to this the figure for vol- 
untary extra-budgetary contributions (for 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, the two refugee programs and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund) and 
the contributions required for the estab- 
lishment next year of the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED), together with other costs 
of a regional nature—in the case of the 
Latin American countries, the costs of 
operation of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States—we must inevitably be forced 
to the conclusion that international ex- 
penditure is becoming too heavy to be 
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borne, especially for small states which, 
because of their unstable and underde- 
veloped economies, lack any ample 
source of income. 

To ask countries in such a situation to 
make any financial effort additional to 
what they are already making would be 
to place them in an extremely difficult 
position, despite their ardent spirit of 
international cooperation. 

Just as a special fund has been estab- 
lished on a voluntary basis for technical 
assistance, we should also set up an emer- 
gency fund for the maintenance of peace, 
financed by voluntary contributions, so 
that the Secretary-General can deal witH 
unexpected emergency situations when 
they lead to expenditures exceeding the 
budget appropriations for such purposes. 
It seems to us neither fair nor just that 
all member states should have to con- 
tribute—as in the case of the Emergency 
Force—according to the percentage they 
contribute to the regular costs of the Or- 
ganization. 

Undoubtedly, the maintenance of peace 
is of equal concern to all; but it is no 
less obvious that there are small, tradi- 
tionally peace-loving states which do not 
provoke disputes or conflicts, and which 
do not intervene in any way in disputes 
occurring in other areas of the world. 
Thus it seems unjust to such states that 
they should be asked to make contribu- 
tions as large as if they bore an equal 
share of responsibility for these problems. 

If it is decided to establish a special 
or emergency fund for the maintenance 
of international peace, the permanent 
members of the Security Council should 
make the largest initial contributions. 
This might perhaps render unnecessary 
the drastic increase from $22 million to 
$30 million in the United Nations Work- 
ing Capital Fund. 

A number of resolutions concerning 
the tragic case of Hungary have been 
adopted by the General Assembly. All 
of them call for the immediate with- 
drawal of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union from Hungary, in order that the 
noble people of that country may freely 
decide their own future. 

A new report by the Special Commit- 
tee on the Problem of Hungary proves 
once again that the situation in that un- 
fortunate country remains the same as 
that which gave rise to the earlier resolu- 
tions, resolutions which went unheeded. 

So long as no final solution has been 
found for the problem of the unification 
of Germany, kept divided by force 
against all principles of justice; so long 
as the unification of Korea, called for 
by many resolutions of the General As- 
sembly which also have gone unheeded, 
has not been achieved; so long as we do 
not go thoroughly into the situation in 
the countries of eastern Europe, which 
are suffering occupation contrary to all 
the rules of international law, the peoples 
of the world will doubt the effectiveness 
of the United Nations no matter how 
eloquently we may speak in this Assem- 
bly. This is a painful truth which we can- 
not ignore and must not conceal from 
ourselves; to do so would only greatly 
discourage the peoples concerned, who 
would rightly believe that we are aban- 
doning them to their fate. 
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YUGOSLAVIA— 
Koca Popovic 


[VELOPMENT in international rela- 

tions in the last few months reveal 
that a number of endeavors have been 
made and certain worthwhile results ob- 
tained. These include the outcome of the 
special emergency session, progress on 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests and 
agreement on further negotiations in 
Geneva on this subject. 

It is obvious, however, that this prog- 
ress, as well as the general efforts of the 
United Nations to stabilize peace, are 
brought into jeopardy by the recurring 
crises in various parts of the world. How 
can we hope to achieve any effective 
progress toward the disarmament agree- 
ment which is so badly needed if we are 
constantly faced with situations which 
bring us to the verge of war? The more 
so as each of the opposing parties warns 
the other that it has force at its disposal 
and that it may well use it. 

No objective analysis can deny the 
basic fact that Taiwan and the islands 
in the Taiwan Straits are a part of Chi- 
nese territory. The aggravation of the 
situation is largely due to the fact that 
the People’s Republic of China has been 
prevented from taking its rightful place 
in the United Nations. An equitable solu- 
tion, achieved through negotiation, would 
have to include, as a first step, a satis- 
factory settlement of the question of the 
offshore islands. 

At its special session some weeks ago, 
the Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution submitted by the Arab dele- 
gations, a truly heartening example 
which should prompt us to apply the 
same constructive approach to other in- 
ternational problems as well. The ar- 
rangements arrived at since by the Sec- 
retary-General and the governments con- 
cerned in the Middle East created the con- 
ditions which, under the resolution, were 
to facilitate the expeditious withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. The governments whose forces are 
in these countries cannot make the with- 
drawal of their troops dependent upon 
conditions the nature of which they them- 
selves would decide upon. A complete 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
territories of Lebanon and Jordan will in 
fact be carried out as soon as possible. 

Several million people in Africa and 
in the Pacific are awaiting their early 
emancipation from the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. That should give us all the more 
cause to fight the persisting efforts, which 
in the long run are bound to prove futile, 
to arrest these processes by force, as is 
still the case in Algeria, Cyprus and else- 
where, and to press for agreed solutions 
based on the inalienable right of all peo- 
ples to. self-determination and_ inde- 
pendence. 

Some progress has undoubtedly been 
achieved this year toward a solution of 
certain aspects and elements of the in- 
tricate problem of disarmament. There 
was the highly important decision of the 
Soviet Union to discontinue tests on a 
unilateral basis as well as the agreement 
reached at the Geneva conference of 
experts and the stated readiness of the 


United States and the United Kingdom 
also to suspend tests for a certain period 
and under conditions which, in our opin- 
ion, cannot all be considered as war- 
ranted. There should be no further ob- 
stacles to an agreement on the immedi- 
ate, general and lasting cessation of tests. 
Mention should also be made of the 
agreement to make a technical study of 
the question of safeguards against sur- 
prise attacks. 

United Nations activities in the field of 
disarmament have been dormant in the 
last year. This is a situation which can- 
not be considered normal either from 
the point of view of disarmament or 
from that of the role and the respon- 
sibilities vested in the United Nations by 
the Charter. The approach to the dis- 
armament problem should evince fully 
the common concern of the international 
community to preserve and strengthen 
peace. 

Technical studies and the preliminary 
work of conferences of experts have a 
useful role ip the solution of the prob- 
lem of disarmament. However, the dis- 
armament problem is essentially a politi- 
cal problem and by the very force of 
things should therefore be dealt with as 
such within the United Nations. 

The appropriate disarmament ma- 
chinery should be established as soon as 
possible. It would have to be a political 
body, capable of effective work, with a 
balanced and generally acceptable com- 
position and membership. This should 
be all the easier to achieve, as the whole 
matter is not one which lends itself to 
decision by majority vote. 

It would perhaps be useful for the 
Assembly to make recommendations to 
the United Nations disarmament body 
with regard to those elements of the dis- 
armament problem which hold _ the 
greatest prospect of lending themselves 
to one or more initial agreements in 
this field. 

My delegation will continue to press 
for a reduction of military budgets. Sim- 
ilarly, it will continue to urge that meas- 
ures be taken to ensure the use of outer 
space for peaceful and scientific purposes 
only. 

Economic Cooperation 


A new form of international coopera- 
tion in the economic sphere is coopera- 
tion through the United Nations. Our 
world demands broader, more widely ac- 
ceptable and more universal forms of co- 
operation. My country has consistently 
favored this type of cooperation without 
neglecting bilateral and, wherever pos- 
sible, regional links as well. These forms 
of cooperation do not stand in each 
other’s way; rather, they are com- 
plementary. 

We have from the outset supported the 
establishment of the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). The fact that we are setting 
up the Special Fund this year only goes 
to bear out the absolute necessity of 
SUNFED and it is in this light that we 
support the Special Fund and view it as 
a stage in that direction. 

The stabilization of primary com- 
modity trade is of exceptional importance 
for the underdeveloped countries. We 
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therefore welcome the re-establishment 
of the Commission on _ International 
Commodity Trade, which should make 
this its principal task 

The policy of active coexistence, by the 
very fact that it is the opposite of the 
tendencies in international relations which 
have the effect of deepening the cleavage 
between nations and between the blocs, 
frequently runs headlong into a lack of 
comprehension and an adverse reaction 
on the part of the exponents of these 
tendencies. This, of course, does not 
mean that the policy of coexistence is at 
fault. Far from it. It would, on the con- 
trary, tend to emphasize the need for 
even greater efforts to make this policy 
prevail in the field of international 
relations 


BOLIVIA— 


MARCIAL TAMAYO 


'[T‘HE weaker countries of Asia, Africa 

and Latin America, or even the Eu- 
ropean countries endeavoring to consoli- 
date their countries in a boundary zone 
between the East and West, have nothing 
to oppose to great power and might ex- 
cept their feeling of human dignity, the 
fact that they are attuned to the simple 
and fundamental aspirations of man and 
that they adhere to the rules of law. 
These are values which make it impos- 
sible to classify nations exclusively on 
the basis of their population density or 
their volume of trade and commerce. 
How can weaker nations defend them- 
selves except by invoking these intangi- 
ble weapons stemming from international 
law and the responsibility of power in 
the great countries and the solidarity of 
the weak nations themselves? 

The problem of establishing interna- 
tional law is related not only to the 
growing disparity between great and 
small powers, which has increased the 
political and cultural distance between 
these countries, but also it has to do with 
the establishment of relations or ties be- 
tween weaker countries. 

We have reached the time in human 
history in which the weaker countries find 
their security in the fact that the power 
machinery of the great powers is inse- 
cure, in which they find their security in 
the capacity to join in defending the rules 
of the game and in rapidly raising their 
standards of living and the consciousness 
of their backward peoples. No nation can 
feel secure through the mere accumula- 
tion of atomic power. The possession of 
these nuclear weapons has provided the 
weaker nations with the best defence, per- 
haps the only defence, against the nu- 
clear weapons. For what is at stake here 
for the great powers is not only the fate 
of men and the fate of subordinate coun- 
tries, but also their own fate and their 
own life. In the facing of this simple and 
compelling fact, which can brook no 
evasion, we find the possibility of a new 
concept of international security, or at 
least a policy for security and an increas- 
ing tendency for the more responsible 
use of power 

This is the present trend in the posi- 
tion of the great powers on the inter- 
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national political scene at the present 
historical moment. This should encourage 
the weaker and underdeveloped coun- 
tries along their path. It is legitimate 
that the weaker countries should insist 
upon the point that a better life cannot 
be obtained except as a result of a policy 
of assistance provided by the great pow- 
ers, assistance through financial means, 
technical assistance, stable export mar- 
kets and fair relations between sales and 
purchase prices. We must bear in mind 
the fact that the policy of assistance on 
the part of the great powers to under- 
developed countries, as a logical result 
of the unequal distribution of power and 
economic resources in the world, is of 
course subject to expansion and improve- 
ment, so as to bring into a better balance 
the interests of the nations which give 
and the nations which receive. 

The Latin American countries have 
not made much progress in transforming 
an insular attitude into one of fostering 
integration and regionalism, a regional- 
ism which would not be aimed at sub- 
ordination or exclusion but which would 
act as a support for a new consciousness 
of solidarity and would make it possible 
to move toward a Latin American com- 
munity of the kind we have been talking 
about ever since our wars of indepen- 
dence. If the peoples of our hemisphere 
do want the maturity necessary to give 
economic and political form to Latin 
American nationalism, their foreign econ- 
omies would not be so dramatically vul- 
nerable, nor would they depend so com- 
pletely upon foreign countries for capital 
and commodities, nor would their indus- 
tries be so small in scale. 

The primary requisite for effective co- 
operation among the great and small 
powers—a sincere cooperation and not 
subordination—is that the weaker coun- 
tries should get together in an associa- 
tion, combining their economies and 
opening their borders to one another. 
Bolivia considers that the problems of 
tin, tungsten, basic minerals and petro- 
leum must be tackled not only in local 
terms but in terms which would be com- 
patible with the feelings of neighborli- 
ness and interdependence among the 
countries of Latin America. 


Economic Aggression Charged 


Here I would mention the situation at 
present confronting Bolivia as a result of 
the economic aggression of Russia, de- 
signed to bring about the collapse of the 
international tin market. The horrors of 
offensive war with modern weapons may 
lead us to forget that economic aggres- 
sion can also reduce the peoples suffering 
from it to the lowest levels of existence 
and to unbearable distress and poverty. 
The tremendous quantities of tin that the 
Soviet Union has dumped on the world 
market can only reflect the purpose of 
confounding the peoples that live by 
means of the export of this mineral and 
capitalizing on their discontent and the 
ensuing social instability. 

Bolivia’s people are free and sovereign. 
There is no oligarchic power of any kind. 
The Soviet Union should follow its own 
propaganda and respect my country, 
which has done so much to emancipate 
its people and redeem their dignity. Bo- 


livia has not only carried out a revolu- 
tion to give the people the right to gov- 
ern themselves but has also made every 
effort to make its economy complemen- 
tary to the economies of the region and 
to give a new denomination to its na- 
tional policy. The revolutionary national- 
ism of Bolivia is expressed and ratified 
in the economic agreements signed with 
all its neighbors. Bolivian petroleum, 
minerals and coffee must serve to im- 
prove the conditions of sister nations 
lacking these vital elements for develop- 
ment. This is only one isolated effort. 
We hope that it may become a common 
aspiration and policy for progressive inte- 
gration. A common Latin American mar- 
ket for the organic industrialization of 
Latin America must be a target for today 
and not for tomorrow. 

We have reached a point at which bi- 
lateral compensation—as exists between 
Bolivia and Chile, Bolivia and Argentina, 
Bolivia and Brazil—has proved too re- 
strictive. What is required today is not a 
new regional or international theory but 
rather a new type of behavior: this is a 
policy which is argued by a smaller na- 
tion but one which is inspired by a su- 
perior motive, that of Latin American 
nationalism. We must learn a _ lesson 
from the nationalism which, independent 
of its political content, is bringing to- 
gether the Indians, the Indonesians, the 
Arabs and the Africans. 

Bolivia’s experience is like that of all 
Latin American nations which cannot 
hope to obtain in the foreign market the 
capital they need for their industrializa- 
tion and development. Even organs as 
sound and as powerful as the Bolivian 
State Petroleum Organ have not found it 
possible to secure the dollars they need 
if they are to act decisively to foster ex- 
portation of refined products so that they 
may in turn use this productivity to fos- 
ter our agricultural, industrial and min- 
ing development. The institutional finan- 
cial system in underdeveloped countries 
lags far behind the needs of these coun- 
tries. It is not assisting effectively in 
raising the tempo of productivity so as 
to follow and compensate for the growth 
of population. It will be more construc- 
tive to take part in the formation of new 
institutions for economic financing and 
economic defence, for integration and 
effective coexistence, than to try to effect 
a structural change in international or- 
gans which have already a clear tech- 
nique of operation. 

Not only is this the best contribution 
Latin America can make to the cause of 
its own integral development but this is 
the best contribution which it can make 
to the cause of international cooperation 
and the establishment of a fair peace 
throughout the world. The responsibility 
for world peace is incumbent not only 
upon the powerful but also upon the weak 
to the extent that they should become 
societies which are integrated and which 
are active participants in international 
commitments. Latin American integra- 
tion is not only an internal problem 
for Latin American countries seeking a 
better way for national expression, but 
is also closely linked with the need to 
improve the system of peaceful world 
relations under the rule of law. 
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RaUL Porras 


HE present time is one of the gravest 

in the transformation of the Western 
world. Just as in the time of the religious 
wars, the danger of external and internal 
inquisitions arises anew, and we have 
bitter dialogues between various dogmas. 
The direct dialogue between the great 
powers on the tragic divisions of Eastern 
Europe or the Far East, on disarmament, 
on the cessation of nuclear tests, or on 
power rivalries, cannot bring about a 
relaxation of international tension; this 
has already been repeatedly demon- 
strated, because it has been impossible 
for these great powers to agree even on 
the agenda for a conference. It is here 
that the so-called small nations can play 
an important role and contribute use- 
fully as intermediaries. These countries 
can study the possible and practical 
means of relaxing international tension, 
even though this is done only on a 
modest scale. 

Some of the problems which divide 
the world today are difficult of solu- 
tion; in fact, some seem insoluble. But 
if true and lasting peace cannot be at- 
tained, we on our part can still limit 
the scope of the cold war so that we 
may open the door to gradual solutions. 
An invitation could be issued to the 
small nations to set up an agenda for a 
meeting of the great powers. The agenda 
should be confined to questions where 
there is a possibility of arriving at an 
understanding, bearing in mind the desire 
for a definitive solution. If this first at- 
tempt is crowned with success, even on 
a small scale, much will be achieved in 
the way of reducing the danger of war, 
lighting a candle of hope and softening 
the rigid positions which at present ob- 
tain. 

The role of this committee would be 
defined by experts. It would be to pre- 
pare the possible agenda for a meeting 
of the great powers, to keep in touch 
with the great powers and to act as a 
channel for proposals for rapprochement 
and reconciliation of the points of view 
or to find any promising adjustment 
which would open the way to a just 
and lasting formula. 

The problem of disarmament is un- 
questionably the most urgent and im- 
portant problem before the United Na- 
tions. The Peruvian delegation has col- 
laborated in the work of the Disarma- 
ment Commission and has proposed that 
a mediating body negotiate for the ces- 
sation of the production of nuclear 
weapons. Prohibition not accompanied 
by an effective control organ would be 
a theoretical and academic prohibition 
which would appear to the world as 
mere insincere propaganda. In line with 
its stand on this problem, Peru believes 
that the relaxation of conventional arm- 
aments, land and air inspection, cooper- 
ation and the conquest of outer space— 
all these must revolve around the central 
point, which is the prohibition of nu- 
clear production and the stockpiling of 
these weapons, all under effective inter- 
national control. As long as the pro- 
duction of nuclear and thermonuclear 
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weapons is carried out at the absolutely 
uncontrolled discretion of a state, the 
danger of war will weigh on all man- 
kind and may be unleashed by a small 
unexpected incident, an error in calcu- 
lation. 

Peru is a small nation. It is at the 
same time a rich and desolate country; 
an arid and a fertile country; and one 
with tremendous wealth in its mineral 
subsoil, which gave rise to the legend 
of Eldorado. Peru’s most difficult prob- 
lem is that of providing sufficient food- 
stuffs to the indigenous population, which 
suffers from malnutrition. It is neces- 
sary to extend and intensify the ex- 
ploitation of our natural wealth. That is 
why, by dint of tremendous effort, we 
have constructed roads across our ter- 
ritory. But it is necessary for Peru, and 
other underdeveloped countries, to have 
the assistance of international develop- 
ment banks and private investors, who 
would be favored in our country by free 
enterprise and a system designed to act 
as an incentive to foreign capital without 
any discrimination. It is one of ‘the 
most liberal systems in Latin America. 


Effect of Quotas 


Recent quotas on the importation of 
lead and zinc had a very serious effect 
on Peru. These metals sustain our min- 
ing industry and we depend upon the 
sale of these commodities abroad in 
order to secure what is necessary for 
the livelihood of a large percentage of 
our working population. It is only in 
this way that, in addition to capital 
equipment and industrial products, we 
can acquire vitally necessary foodstuffs. 
The setting of these quotas has left 
thousands unemployed, has led to a 
great loss in our currency reserve, and 
has caused great moral and material 
harm to my country. It contributes to 
undermining the confidence of Latin 
American peoples in international co- 
operation. 

The defence of maritime resources 
in the South Pacific is equally vital to us. 
The lack of coastal rainfall and land in- 
fertility are compensated by the presence 
of guano, which provides us with a 
natural fertilizer. The appearance on our 
coast of powerful modern fishing fleets, 
bringing about the extinction of our 
fisheries resources, has greatly affected 
our economy and has reduced the sup- 
ply of fish used by our population. 

That is why the Conference on the 
Law of the Sea in Geneva was so im- 
portant. Although the conference did 
not achieve any general agreements, 
traditional concepts were brought to the 
fore, consecrating the rights of maritime 
states and the right to protect the re- 
sources of the sea against foreign in- 
cursion, without however affecting in 
any way the principle of free navigation 
of the seas for the greater benefit of all 
mankind. The small number of states 
which subscribed to the agreements 
demonstrates that those agreements did 
not obtain the necessary majority sup- 
port. 

Peru also views with great interest the 
assistance provided by the Technical 
Assistance Administration and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, which supple- 


ments the efforts of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. To this 
work, we find added the establishment 
of a special fund to provide financial as- 
sistance. This session must carry out 
this plan, which is of great importance 
if the standard of living of the under- 
developed countries is to be raised. 
This project will make United Nations 
action more effective in this broad field. 

International cooperation in economic 
development is based on principles which 
constitute the very foundation of our 
world Organization. That is why we hope 
that during this session the organ charged 
with implementing this proposal will be- 
come a reality. The Government of 
Peru intends to submit a request for 
assistance from the Special Fund in 
order to bring about a development of 
our fisheries and a better use of all 
maritime resources. Thus, international 
cooperation would assist in developing 
the fisheries industry and, we hope, im- 
prove the nutritional level of the popu- 
lation of Peru. 

The most profound appeal made in 
recent time to preserve fundamental 
values in our Americas and to preserve 
continental unity was the one made by 
President Kubitschek, which led to the 
establishment of the Pan-American oper- 
ation at the recent meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in Washington. This new voice 
of America has declared and proclaimed 
the economic emancipation of millions 
of human beings who, in our continent, 
exist at a subhuman level, and has also 
demanded respect for our new spiritual 
personality, our way of life and our 
cultural background, which must be pro- 
tected against any direct or indirect 
aggression, despite our continued ad- 
herence to the universal interest. 

If the United Nations is to achieve its 
objective of peace, it is necessary to steer 
clear of useless conventionalism, the un- 
democratic veto, unfulfilled resolutions 
and dilatory expediency. It is necessary 
to give a genuinely democratic direction 
to our work. This would give equality of 
opportunity to all men and nations on 
the basis of the humanistic message 
which underlies our Organization. This 
Organization can then continue, in terms 
of passing crises, to play its role as an 
organ reflecting universal conscience. 


UKRAINIAN SSR— 
Luka F. PALAMARCHUK 


HE launching into interplanetary space 

of the artificial earth satellites remind 
us that it is important to search for ways 
and means to bring about cooperation 
and peaceful coexistence so that the 
great fruits of science and technology may 
be used for the well-being of mankind 
and not for its harm. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom come to this present session of 
the General Assembly with these things 
on their record: intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan; gross unwillingness to admit 
the People’s Republic of China to the 
United Nations; and provocative measures 
against peace in the Far East. 
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The Soviet Union has called upon the 
United States to conclude a treaty of 
peace and friendship and to prevent 
intervention in the internal affairs oi the 
countries of the Near and Middle East. 
It has unilaterally ceased the testing of 
nuclear weapons and has called upon the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
to do the same. The Ukrainian people 
unanimously supports the measures taken 
by the USSR 

The Soviet Union committed itself to 
a unilateral abandonment of the testing 
of nuclear and hydrogen weapons. But 
the United States and the United King- 
dom would not follow this path. The 
Soviet Union has carried out unilaterally 
an extraordinary reduction of armed 
forces. All men of good will hoped that 
the Western powers would follow suit. 
But this was not so. 

The Soviet Union proposed a meeting 
between statesmen of the West and East 
on the highest level to consider outstand- 
ing international problems. The United 
States and the United Kingdom have done 
everything in their power to prevent this 
meeting taking place. 

More than a month has passed since 
the adoption by the third emergency ses- 
sion of a resolution which demanded the 
withdrawal of American and British 
troops from the Lebanon and Jordan re- 
spectively. However, the armed forces of 
the interventionists are still entrenched 
on Arab soil. 

In fulfilment of the resolution, the 
Secretary-General presented his first re- 
port to the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 29. The report does not make it 
clear what practical measures recom- 
mended by him in respect of Lebanon 
and Jordan will facilitate the withdrawal 
of foreign troops or when this withdraw- 
al is likely to take place. Instead, we are 
given examples of what I might call the 
virtuosity of vagueness when the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of American 
troops from Lebanon and of British 
troops from Jordan is made contingent 
upon a whole series of events such as 
when the situation in the area allows and 
when the international situation in re- 
spect of Lebanon will continue to im- 
prove and so on 

Is it an accident or because of con- 
verging or coinciding points of view that 
the report is imbued with the same 
thought as the speeches of Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Lloyd about the conduct and 
deportment of the Arab states? This be- 
havior of the Arab states is referred to 
in the sense that the Arab states them- 
selves are in some way failing to con- 
tribute to the swift withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan. This 
sort of camouflage should not lead any- 
one into confusion. 

The situation in the Far East has 
caused serious alarm for the future of 
peace. Can the People’s Republic of 
China regard the American action as 
legitimate or just? Of course not. The 
People’s Republic of China surely has the 
right to extend the exercise of its sover- 
eignty over all Chinese territory, and it 
is going to do so. 

If we want to be true to the Charter 
of the United Nations and to maintain 
peace in the Far East, it is necessary to 
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carry out the immediate withdrawal of 
all United States armed forces from this 
region and to end United States inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

The memories of the dreadful years of 
the Second World War are fresh in the 
mind of mankind. The world will not for- 
get what the industrial kings of Germany 
have done, these barons of the factories 
and the smokestacks. They brought Hitler 
to power, they brought on the holocaust 
of war and the horrible crimes of nazism. 
The same monopolies are now dictating 
their will to the present leaders of West- 
ern Germany. 

Again, their overseas protectors are 
placing arms in the hands of these people 
who are bent on revenge. But this time 
the arms they are placing in their hands 
are atomic bombs. The Ukrainian people 
will never forget the lessons of the Hitler- 
ite invasion. We will not forget either 
that the danger must be detected not 
when it has been transformed into an 
immediate threat over the heads of mil- 
lions of human beings or when it is al- 
ready falling upon the heads of millions 
of human beings but when it can still be 
forestalled. 

It is essential to reach agreement on 
partial measures in the field of disarma- 
ment as proposed to the General Assem- 
bly in the memorandum of the Soviet 
Government. A simple and easy measure 
would be the cessation forever of the 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

The delegation of the Ukrainian SSR 
supports the proposals of the Soviet dele- 
gation to consider this question at the 
current session of the Assembly separate- 
ly from all other questions of disarma- 
ment. We also support the item on the 
agenda for the reduction of the military 
budgets of the USSR, the United King- 
dom, the United States and France by 
10 to 15 per cent, and using part of the 
resources thus saved to extend assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 


Special Fund 


Taking this into account, the Ukrainian 
SSR intends to participate in the Special 
United Nations Fund which is about to 
be created and which is capable of ex- 
panding considerably the framework of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries on an international basis. The 
positive activity of the United Nations in 
this field can be considerably expanded 
after the resources for that are made 
available through a reduction of the 
military budgets of the great powers, as 
proposed by the Soviet delegation. 

It is significant to note the developing 
cooperation in the field of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and in this the 
United Nations has acquired great merit. 
Considerable successes have been noted 
in the cooperation and coordination of 
the activities of the scientists of the 
world in the carrying out of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

Our delegation has submitted to the 
present session of the General Assembly 
a proposal for carrying out in 1960 an 
international year for health and medical 
research. The basic purposes of this year 
are to join the disparate efforts of in- 
dividual countries in the struggle against 


dangerous diseases, to coordinate scien- 
tific research and expand the exchange 
of advanced medical information among 
all countries; secondly, to intensify as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries in 
establishing their health-care facilities. 

Despite the substantial achievements of 
medicine over the past decades, the pop- 
ulation of the world is still suffering from 
disease. Against many of these diseases, 
such as cancer and cardiovascular di- 
seases and others, effective means of 
therapy have not yet been found. Such 
terrible diseases as malaria, tuberculosis, 
the plague, poliomyelitis are likewise 
widespread. Some of these diseases have 
been eliminated or virtually eliminated 
in some countries but continue to rage 
in others. Malaria, for example, has 
been practically eradicated in the ma- 
jority of the countries of Europe, includ- 
ing the Ukrainian SSR. But in many 
other areas of the world, especially in 
southern countries, according to World 
Health Organization data, 300 million 
people suffer from this disease every 
year, and of these, three million die from 
it. 

The time has come to join together the 
disparate and almost disorganized ranks 
of the scientists, of the doctors and phy- 
sicians and public health specialists in 
order to coordinate the activities of coun- 
tries in order to carry out an organized 
offensive against these cruel and coward- 
ly foes. 

The Government of the Ukrainian SSR 
hopes that carrying out the International 
Year for Health and Medical Research 
will be a useful measure in this respect. 
It proceeds from the premise that the 
World Health Organization, which has 
considerable experience and resources 
and facilities for coordinating and bring- 
ing about the cooperation of the various 
countries in the field of the struggle 
against disease will take an active part in 
the organization and operation of the 
International Year. 

We likewise consider that all the states 
will respond to the appeal of the United 
Nations and that they will cooperate 
comprehensively in the solution of the 
most important and outstanding scien- 
tific and practical tasks and problems in 
the field of medical and health care. 


PAKISTAN— 
PRINCE ALY KHAN 


| fy is a sad fact, as pointed out by the 

Secretary-General in his report, that 
the volume of resources that is absorbed 
each year in military uses considerably 
exceeds the total resources available for 
economic development in all the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Even a first step toward 
disarmament would result in consider- 
able savings, and if the countries effect- 
ing those savings were prepared to chan- 
nel a part of them toward assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries, a consider- 
able boost in the economies of those 
countries could be achieved, and with 
no additional drain on the taxpayers of 
the developed countries. 
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A step during the current year which 
we fully believe is in the right direction 
is a plan to establish a Special Fund, 
under United Nations auspices, for the 
development of underdeveloped areas. 
The need for such a body has been long 
apparent, and its possible establishment 
soon is a matter of gratification. 

The Pakistan delegation views with 
satisfaction the progress made during the 
past year toward the objectives laid down 
in the Charter for trust and non-self- 
governing territories. We look forward 
to the independence in 1960 of both 
Somaliland and Nigeria. The Cameroons 
under British administration, closely 
linked as it is with Nigeria, will soon, 
we hope, achieve independence. We also 
look forward to the achievement of full 
cabinet government in Western Samoa 
in 1960. 

All this is encouraging, but we are 
confident that all the member states here 
represented, and in particular the ad- 
ministering authorities themselves, will 
not rest content until there remain no 
dependent peoples. That must be our 
ultimate objective, to be achieved with 
all possible speed. 

Among the items on our agenda is the 
question of Cyprus. My delegation has 
noted with interest the seven-year interim 
plan put forward by the United Kingdom. 
This is evidently a carefully considered 
plan and takes account of the interests 
of all the parties. We would commend 
the plan to the serious consideration of 
all the parties concerned. A solution in 
a general spirit of compromise and con- 
ciliation in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter can, we are sure, be 
found. Such a solution must, of course, 
take into account the equal right of the 
Turkish Cypriots to self-determination, 
and must be acceptable to the Turkish 
Government. We are confident that the 
Greek Government, animated by this 
same spirit of tolerance and goodwill and 
reflecting its deserved reputation for high 
statesmanship, will cooperate with the 
Governments of Turkey and the United 
Kingdom in current efforts to achieve a 
prompt, peaceful and just solution. 

It is not for the Pakistan delegation 
to formulate a plan for settlement of the 
Algerian question, but it would seem 
entirely proper to express the most ear- 
nest hope that a peaceful solution of this 
difficult problem might very quickly be 
found. It would seem essential that a 
solution be sought in the spirit of all 
of those provisions of the Charter which 
are concerned with human rights, the 
self-determination of peoples and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

It would seem equally proper solemnly 
to appeal to the people and leaders of 
Algeria, as well as to the Government of 
France, to enter as speedily as possible 
into arrangements which will ensure ces- 
sation of the further use of force. 


Racial Problem 


We have the strongest sympathy for 
the welfare of all the peoples of South 
Africa who are being denied their basic 
human rights. We deeply regret that the 
Government of the Union has not yet 
listened to the voice of world opinion 
as it has been expressed in the United 
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Nations, and that it has not yet seen its 
way to deal with the racial problem in 
the Union in a manner consistent with 
the solemn obligations it undertook in 
the Charter. 

The tide of independence has been 
flowing strongly in Africa. In another 
decade or two the African will become 
master in his own house throughout the 
continent. Can the Union Government 
then hope to hold down its largest popu- 
lation in semi-servitude when across its 
frontiers the African world of approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifty million 
people has broken its chains? It would 
be wise to read the signs of the times 
and to adjust national and international 
policies so as to make possible the peace- 
ful coexistence of all races on the African 
continent. 

My delegation greatly deplores the 
executions of Imre Nagy, Pal Maléter 
and their associates which were an- 
nounced by Radio Budapest on the night 
of June 16, 1958. Despite formal assur- 
ances, as soon as the group left the 
Yugoslav Embassy they were arrested 
by the Soviet authorities, taken to 
Romania and interned. Within two years 
they were executed. 

We also deplore the fact that the 
Hungarian authorities have refused to 
cooperate with Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
Special Representative of the General 
Assembly, and were encouraged in this 
attitude of non-cooperation by some 
members of the United Nations. 

Among the almost forgotten peoples 
of the world are the Arab refugees from 
Palestine. Events following the partition 
of that unhappy land drove them from 
their homes and deprived them of their 
possessions and, indeed, of their funda- 
mental human rights. We have the most 
profound sympathy for them in their 
tragic plight. We urge in the strongest 
terms fulfilment of the 1948 resolution 
guaranteeing their right to return to their 
homes in Palestine, or, if they choose 
not to do so, to receive just compensation 
for the properties left behind them. Until 
this question is settled on a just basis, 
the Arab world of the Middle East will 
never achieve tranquillity. The problem 
of Palestine lies at the root of Middle 
East instability. 

Meanwhile we note with satisfaction 
plans for the early withdrawal of Ameri- 
can and British forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan. We hope that these plans may 
be carried out promptly and that with- 
drawal of these forces will lead to restor- 
ation of complete peace and harmony 
among the Arab states and the achieve- 
ment of Arab aspirations in a peaceful 
and democratic manner. 

However, there must be a mutual re- 
spect for the lawful governments estab- 
lished in the area and there must be no 
incitement from outside by means of 
radio broadcasts or otherwise to the 
overthrow of established authority in 
neighboring countries. Until this is done, 
good-neighborly relations are impossible. 

We deeply regret that the German 
people have not yet been able, through 
no fault of their own, to achieve the 
unification of their country. We appeal 
to those who have, so far, blocked efforts 
to bring about unification to modify their 


stand so that the German people may 
determine for themselves, by free and 
democratic process, their future status. 
It is our earnest hope that the unification 
of Germany may soon be achieved and 
that we may welcome Germany into the 
United Nations. 


Kashmir 


The question of Kashmir has been 
before the United Nations for ten years. 
There have been numerous attempts by 
the Security Council to resolve the dis- 
pute by prolonged negotiations as well 
as by the appointment of commissions 
and mediators. More than a dozen direc- 
tives and recommendations have been 
made from time to time by the Security 
Council. All have been accepted by 
Pakistan. All have been rejected by India. 
Progress has been barred by a veto of 
the USSR, a veto which has been exer- 
cised entirely contrary to the spirit of the _ 
Charter and the main effect of which has 
been to frutrate a peaceful settlement of 
this very serious dispute. 

This deadlock has caused deep frustra- 
tion and exasperation in my country. The 
Assembly will recall the recent rearrest 
of that great Kashmir patriot Shaikh 
Abdulla who, in spite of his four years 
in an Indian jail, refused to give up his 
demand for a free and impartial plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices in Kash- 
mir. Recently, the formation of a Kash- 
mir Liberation Movement by thousands 
of refugees from Indian-occupied Kash- 
mir has led to an extremely tense situa- 
tion, and the Government of Pakistan 
has had the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing the movement and its leaders, includ- 
ing that great patriot Chaudri Ghulam 
Abbas, who sought to cross the cease-fire 
line along with thousands of his fol- 
lowers. 

If a just solution of this problem is not 
found promptly, not only will the people 
of Pakistan and of Kashmir—and, in- 
deed, people throughout the world—lose 
faith in the effectiveness of the United 
Nations, but a situation might well arise 
which would threaten the peace of the 
whole sub-continent, perhaps of the world. 

It is encouraging to take note of three 
developments outside the United Nations 
in the field of disarmament: first, the 
successful conclusion of the Geneva con- 
ference of experts last August affirming 
the technical possibility of setting up an 
effective supervision and enforcement sys- 
tem to detect nuclear weapons tests; 
secondly, the agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other to join on October 31 in 
negotiating an agreement to ban further 
tests and to establish an international 
control system based on conclusions of 
the Geneva conference; and thirdly, the 
accord between the two sides to start 
technical talks on the measures of inspec- 
tion necessary to reduce the possibility 
of surprise attacks. 

These developments entitle us to a 
measure of optimism in viewing the 
prospects for a reduction of armaments 
despite the discouraging failure to utilize 
the machinery of the enlarged Disarma- 
ment Commission for the purpose of 
negotiations. 
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The Pakistan delegation believes that 
the most promising approach to negotia- 
tions in this field is that of gradual dis- 
armament on a basis of reciprocity which 
would leave intact the equilibrium of 
power between the East and the West. 

During the last session of the General 
Assembly man first sent missiles into 
outer space. Appropriately, we have on 
the agenda of this session the matter of 
the control of outer space. 

I am sure we are all agreed that outer 
space should be used only for peaceful 
purposes. The question is how this is to 
be achieved. No detailed proposals have 
yet been made. But it is evident that man 
may one day be able to use outer space 
to rain destruction upon the earth with 
the already terrible arsenal of weapons 
at his command. At all costs this must 
be prevented, and the time to act is now. 

The views of my Government on the 
need for a standby United Nations police 
force have been frequently expressed in 
this forum in recent years. For reasons 
which are well known, the United Na- 
tions has been deprived of the services 
of the armed forces envisaged in Article 
43 of the Charter. A modest beginning 
could be made on the lines of the United 
Nations Emergency Force for the Middle 
East, which has amply demonstrated both 
the need for, and the feasibility of, a 
permanent standby police force. 

In the evolution of the policies of the 
governments directly concerned in this 
very serious crisis in the Taiwan area, 
there would seem to be signs of progress 
toward more reasonable and conciliatory 
attitudes. Sharing the world-wide concern 
that exists on this issue at present, we 
welcome this recent development and 
we hope that it meets with the response 
it deserves. It may well be that the peace 
of the world may itself depend on the 
turn to be taken by this most dangerous 
dispute. 

Pakistan will continue to work in 
closest cooperation with all the other 
members of the Asian-African group of 
countries, with which we are so closely 
related because of geographic location, 
common ideals, aspirations and deeply 
rooted cultural and religious ties. We 
shall also continue to work in close 
cooperation with our allies and asso- 
ciates in the Baghdad Pact, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and the Com- 
monwealth. We also offer our wholeheart- 
ed cooperation to all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, which have set for all of 
us such a fine example of nations living 
together as one great family and yet 
retaining their rightful liberties of thought 
and expression. 

Above all, our actions will continue 
to be guided by the primary loyalty and 
devotion of Pakistan to the United Na- 
tions itself and to its high purposes and 
principles. 


GREECE— 


CHRISTIAN X, PALAMAS 


E all know that many very serious 
problems remain unresolved. The 
existing status quo creates, in many in- 
stances, a false impression of stability. 


Anything can break the precarious equi- 
librium and revitalize the underlying 
crisis. To mention but one example, we 
may say that the present situation in the 
Formosa Strait could have been prevent- 
ed had the Peking Government, instead 
of resorting to force, initiated the proper 
action to bring about a negotiated settle- 
ment of the problem. Now, an emergency 
treatment is always a more dangerous 
and complicated enterprise. 

In this connection I would like to refer 
to the valuable suggestion made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Norway 
in his highly interesting statement from 
this rostrum a few days ago. Mr. Lange 
submitted the idea of affording the powers 
directly concerned—should the present 
talks in Warsaw be inconclusive—the as- 
sistance of a small group of nations ac- 
ceptable to the parties or of our Secre- 
tary-General, with a view to bringing 
about a peaceful settlement. 

My delegation welcomes this sugges- 
tion and considers that under the cir- 
cumstances it deserves to retain the atten- 
tion of the Assembly. 

There are many other, so to say, dor- 
mant problems. Who is not aware of the 
fact that without the reunification of 
Germany and the liquidation of the pres- 
ent abnormal situation it will not be pos- 
sible to establish conditions of stable 
peace in Europe? 

The United Nations stands, to a cer- 
tain degree, in the way of war. But the 
barrier is still frail. In this respect the 
possibilities of the United Nations are 
still limited. We must pursue our efforts 
with a view to ensuring peace and to re- 
inforcing international security. Among 
these efforts disarmament—or, more 
properly said, the limitation of arma- 
ments—is by far the most important. It 
is necessary to find means to reactivate 
the machinery for studies and negotia- 
tions. It is encouraging to note that the 
conference of experts on the suspension 
of nuclear tests held in Geneva has 
yielded satisfactory results. We can now 
look forward with hope to an agreement 
on the suspension of experimental atomic 
explosions. 

My delegation would earnestly like to 
see the question of the creation of a 
permanent United Nations police force 
studied without delay. The creation of 
such a force, ready to enter into action 
in any part of the world, will have a 
twofold effect: on the one hand, it will 
have a preventive function by discourag- 
ing the potential aggressors and the 
trouble-makers; on the other hand, it will 
provide immediate and real help to those 
recognized by the United Nations as in 
need of this help. The idea of a “fire 
brigade,” not a fighting force, should be, 
in our opinion, at the root of any initial 
project for the creation of a United Na- 
tions emergency force. 

We particularly rejoice at the great 
progress accomplished by the peoples of 
Africa. Something great and constructive 
is at present going on in that continent. 
As everywhere else in the world, in the 
continent of Africa too, which is both 
old and young, economic development 
and political emancipation go hand in 
hand. This is why it is our most fervent 
hope that the economic measures taken 


by our Organization for the well-being 
of the African peoples, and particularly 
the establishment of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, will bear the fruit we 
expect of them. We also hope that racial 
discrimination, which is still a factor 
troubling international relations on that 
continent, will soon disappear. 

It is true that the solution of the Al- 
gerian crisis, which is causing so much 
bloodshed, is still not in sight. However, 
we consider that the prospects are more 
hopeful now. The Algerian people has 
the right to determine freely its own 
future. France cannot but acquiesce to 
the demand for freedom of the Alger- 
ians. Both the French and the Algerians 
will then find their way to the substitu- 
tion of friendship and cooperation for 
strife and bloodshed. 

We fervently hope that Indonesia and 
the Netherlands, friends of my country, 
will find a settlement for their conflicting 
views regarding the question of West 
Irian. 


Turning to Cyprus 


For years the Cyprians have striven 
for their freedom. They now have to 
face the deadly threat of seeing their 
island carved into pieces, in order to 
satisfy unreasonable expansionist claims. 
This, seen in perspective, is the grim pic- 
ture to which the so-called new British 
seven-year plan leads. In its essentials 
this divisive plan sets the cast for the 
partition of the island between three gov- 
ernments. It calls upon two of these 
governments to share in the administra- 
tion of Cyprus by appointing government 
representatives. 

The Greek Government, as was nat- 
ural, refused to appoint such a represen- 
tative. The appointment of a Turkish 
representative in the circumstances is a 
one-sided arrangement. Furthermore, any 
functions of any nature which he may 
be called upon to exercise in the affairs 
of the island would be contrary to article 
27 of the Treaty of Lausanne, which is 
specific on the point. 

To this I wish to add that the British 
plan in effect puts on an equal footing 
the 80 per cent of the Greek majority 
and the 17 per cent of the Turkish 
minority. 

The British thesis was and still is that 
there are three governments having inter- 
ests in Cyprus, the Governments of 
Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
Cyprus should therefore be used to satis- 
fy the interests of these three. 

On this point may I submit the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The Governments of Greece, Tur- 
key and the United Kingdom are not the 
only ones having interests related to Cy- 
prus. If we had to consider the problem 
from the viewpoint of the interests of 
outside parties, we must admit that other 
governments too, within the region, have 
in certain respects even greater interests 
which should be taken into account. 

This makes it clear that the thesis 
founded on the interests of foreign fac- 
tors runs counter to reality and fact. 

(b) If foreign factors have interests, 
it is the population of Cyprus alone that 
has the rights. These rights are estab- 
lished by the Charter. Neither the Cyp- 
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rians nor any other population living in a 
non-self-governing territory can be dis- 
possessed of them by the administering 
power in the interest of any third party. 

(c) There is also a third point of im- 
portance on which I wish to draw the 
particular attention of the members of 
this Assembly. The British Foreign 
Minister contended that the Cyprus ques- 
tion is a tripartite problem. If it is so, 
logically a tripartite problem cannot be 
settled otherwise than by a tripartite 
agreement. Now, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
stated from this rostrum that his Govern- 
ment intends to put into effect its seven- 
year plan in spite of the fact that Greece 
and the Greek Cyprians have rejected it 
and oppose its implementation. This 
makes it abundantly clear that Mr. Mac- 
Millan’s “partnership” plan aims at im- 
posing the will of two parties against that 
of the third and is inconsistent even with 
the thesis of tripartite agreement. 

A few days ago the Foreign Minister 
of Turkey dwelt at some length from this 
rostrum on the Cyprus issue. It is not 
astonishing that his views, especially those 
concerning the British seven-year plan, 
were parallel to those of his British col- 
league. Thus, by replying to the British 
contentions we are also replying to the 
Turkish ones. 

I must, however, comment briefly on 
some additional specific points made by 
Mr. Zorlu. The Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister, in presenting the case of the Tur- 
kish minority in Cyprus said: “Part of 
the population of Cyprus is composed of 
Greeks, whose leaders desire union with 
Greece. The other part of the population 
is composed of Turks, who wish to join 
Turkey and who do not accept to be 
placed under Greek rule.” 

Mr. Zorlu, however, failed to mention 
that the Greek Cyprians constitute the 
80 per cent majority of the population 
of the island and that the Turkish Cyp- 
rians are a minority of only 17 per cent. 
This is not a matter of detail. Accord- 
ing to international law and practice, 
minorities are entitled to minority rights 
and guarantees. They cannot claim for 
themselves majority rights. 

A second point made by the represen- 
tative of Turkey is that the Cyprians are 
not a nation and cannot, therefore, avail 
themselves of the natural course of self- 
government and independence provided 
by the Charter. 

May I submit that it would be improp- 
er for anyone to say when a population 
is a nation and when it is not. This is a 
matter for the population itself. We 
must, furthermore, not lose sight of the 
fact that the Charter guarantees self- 
government and independence for the 
population of every non-self-governing 
territory. 

Concurrently Greece and Turkey, by 
avoiding any selfish interference and by 
reactivating their cooperation, could cre- 
ate an atmosphere propitious to the co- 
operation of the Cyprians. It is in this 
way they will prove that they have no 
selfish aims but are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the island. Any other 
course of action risks to further envenom 
the already very tense situation and will 
serve neither the interests of Cyprus nor 
those of Greece and Turkey, nor the 
cause of peace. 
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NEW ZEALAND— 


WALTER NASH 


URING the last year, many major 

issues confronting mankind have 
been left in suspense. One is the unifica- 
tion of Germany, others are a divided 
Korea and divided Viet-Nam. We have 
other places where nations, loving one 
another, are divided. 

Yet in those problems to which it has 
turned its attention, with vitality beyond 
the normal, the United Nations has 
helped to point the way to reconciliation; 
and in some disputes it has itself pro- 
vided the means to make settlements 
effective. Much of this credit must go to 
our Secretary-General, who has been 
called upon to assume very heavy respon- 
sibilities and who has discharged them 
with distinction. 

The outcome of the present Assembly’s 
debates and votes will be different if we 
achieve a more positive emphasis on the 
human element in the problems we con- 
front. How can we have conditions of 
peace while poverty and misery exist for 
so many hundreds of millions? One and 
a half thousand million people are always 
hungry. 

Among the many objectives, the 
primary one at this period must be a 
comprehensive and balanced program of 
disarmament with adequate inspection 
at every stage. But we must not regard 
the cessation of nuclear tests or the estab- 
lishment of an inspection system to safe- 
guard against surprise attack as a sub- 
stitute for actual reduction and ultimate 
abandonment of armaments, invaluable 
though either step would be in reducing 
distrust and tension. 

Even though in itself it is not enough, 
there is some common ground now be- 
tween the Soviet Union, the United States 
and the United Kingdom that the ques- 
tion of suspending tests should be taken 
first. In the absence of an agreement 
which would link the cessation of tests 
with other disarmament measures, there 
is value in a separate agreement to end 
nuclear tests. 

First, it would end the problem of 
radioactive fallout from test explosions 
of nuclear weapons. Secondly, it would, 
if it were universal in its application, 
rule out the danger that efficient atomic 
weapons will be developed by an ever- 
increasing number of countries. Thirdly, 
it would establish for the first time a 
world-wide inspection system. The fourth 
benefit is more general and less tangible 
but potentially the most important of all: 
confidence and trust among nations. 

There is the problem of the place of 
China in this particular field. To complete 
the control system, there must be several 
testing posts on the Chinese mainland, 
and this will require the consent of the 
Government of Peiping. Any meaningful 
disarmament agreement must include 
mainland China. But the problem of 
organizing discussion of disarmament 
within the United Nations framework 
must be considered with the seriousness 
it merits. The United Nations must play 
its full and rightful part. 

Just as we look forward to progress 
at this session on disarmament so, too, 


do we hope for progress in the Middle 
East. Much has been done to reduce the 
magnitude of problems there. At this 
moment the Emergency Force, the Relief 
and Works Agency, the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization and the Observer 
Group in Lebanon reflect in practical 
terms the efforts of the United Nations 
to preserve stability and provide assist- 
ance to the people of the area. But there 
is much more that could and should be 
done. 

The resolution adopted by the emerg- 
ency session enjoined all members to 
observe the obligations of mutual respect, 
non-interference and non-aggression. It 
applied to all states, Arab and non-Arab, 
of the Middle East. There should be a 
fundamental change in the spirit govern- 
ing relationships among countries of the 
area. The practical arrangements sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General should 
encourage the change of spirit. 

As the result of UNEF, a condition of 
quiet has been maintained in the area 
of the sourthern armistice lines and this 
condition has been reflected in other 
regions. 

As a result of UNRWA a great social 
and political problem has been contained 
—not solved. Several hundreds of thous- 
ands of people have been given food and 
shelter and many have been given educa- 
tion, training and opportunity, through 
work, to regain their self-respect. 

Were there no UNEF or no UNRWA, this 
Assembly would undoubtedly be faced 
with massive difficulties. These would 
not be solely financial but in financial 
terms alone they would far outdo the 
demands at present imposed. 

The United Nations will be limited in 
its work and results so long as its mem- 
bers do not accept the implications— 
financial as well as political—of the deci- 
sions of the Organization. It is essential 
that at this current session there should 
be wider recognition of this fundamental 
principle. There should be a more 
generous and general response to the 
needs of the Emergency Force and the 
Relief and Works Agency. 


Offshore Islands 


In the Far East, one. problem causes 
us some concern—what has been happen- 
ing in the offshore islands adjacent to 
Formosa. Certainly it is a matter of 
serious concern to New Zealand which, 
as a Pacific country, has a particular 
interest in the maintenance of peace in 
the Pacific region. While we should be 
careful not to exaggerate the dangers, 
neither should we underestimate the 
gravity of the tension which the main- 
land Chinese have created in seeking to 
secure their demands by methods of war. 

Given the right approach, the Warsaw 
discussions could provide a solution to 
the problem. Should these discussions 
not be fruitful, other peaceful avenues 
present themselves. As has been suggest- 
ed, the parties might be assisted by a 
small balanced group of nations or by 
the Secretary-General. 

The programs of technical assistance 
and other measures of aid to the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
represent one of the most constructive 
and valuable activities of the United 





Nations. These activities will be extended 
when the Special Fund is established. 

We in New Zealand have been able to 
see at first hand the magnitude of the 
tasks, the intensity of present domestic 
effort and the importance of international 
assistance to the people of Southeast 
Asia. Training has been given in New 
Zealand to more than 550 persons from 
the Colombo Plan countries and about 
ninety of our own nationals have been 
sent to different regions as experts in the 
particular field for which we are noted, 
agricultural development, and also in 
social welfare. We are glad indeed that 
we have been able to provide this ma- 
terial assistance, but we welcome even 
more the closer relationships and deeper 
understanding which we share, as a 
result, with our neighbors in South and 
Southeast Asia. 

No experience of mine of the present 
year was more inspiring than a visit to 
an Indian village where the people, with 
an enthusiasm which was to me un- 
paralleled, said that with old and worn- 
out tools they had achieved their quota 
under the current Five-Year Plan of 
India. 


Violent Price Swings 


External aid to the underdeveloped 
countries, important though it is, is 
secondary to the efforts of the people 
themselves. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
which they face in the economic field— 
a difficulty which confronts many other 
countries—is the violent swing in the 
prices that they receive for their basic 
exports. 

One of the most important tasks in 
which the United Nations can engage 
will be to provide both leadership and 
assistance in the development of pro- 
cedures which will avoid, as far as they 
can, these violent fluctuations in prices. 

As the administering authority of the 
small Trust Territory of Western Samoa 
in the southern part of the Pacific, New 
Zealand has a natural interest in the 
progress of territories under the tutelage 
of the United Nations. Samoa has now 
reached the stage where the representa- 
tives of the Samoan people exercise in 
practice almost complete control over 
and responsibility for the internal affairs 
of their country. Next year, a mission 
from the Trusteeship Council, charged 
with special functions, will visit the terri- 
tory. We welcome the opportunity which 
this visit will present to discuss matters 
which must be taken into account when 
the question of terminating the Trustee- 
ship Agreement is considered. I can 
assure this General Assembly that my 
Government will give the mission the 
fullest cooperation and assistance. 

The variety of activities encompassed 
within the United Nations is without 
parallel in the modern world. We are all 
constantly impressed with the thought of 
how much still remains to be done; we 
can take encouragement and hope from 
the thought of how much has already 
been achieved. But we must never forget, 
whatever the character of the problems 
before us, that we are not dealing with 
abstractions; we are concerned with 
human beings. 


SPAIN— 
José FéLix DE LEQUERICA 


PeEnnrs the most significant problem 
of all is the access of Asian and 
African peoples—usually of a color dif- 
ferent from the Europeans—to inter- 
national life. If we take 1900 as a typical 
date and compare the world then and 
today, one finds an impressive diplomatic 
monopoly operating. Then one heard 
three, four or five voices; the rest had to 
follow. If they did not follow willingly, 
they were soon brought into line by 
coercion. Nor was this the fate only of 
the Asian and African countries; the rest 
were dealt with in exactly the same way. 
The entire continents of Africa and Asia 
and a great part of Central and South 
America experienced that system. 

But the world was not always divided 
up like that. In their time, too, great 
peoples of Asia and Africa were them- 
selves invaders and conquerors. 

For we are not going—in this moment 
of conciliation and, one might say, of 
rehabilitation—to call innocent those 
who later suffered from the superior 
strength of others. Elementary history 
shows this. And you are listening to a 
Spaniard, whose country suffered eight 
centuries of Afro-Asian domination fol- 
lowed by, in many ways, a cordial fusion 
and, today, in many others, a common 
heritage. We suffered an Afro-Asian 
domination of which today we remember 
only the aspects of beauty and friendship. 
Throughout the Middle Ages and up to 
the beginning of the Modern Age, the 
East and parts of southern Europe were 
equally open to the advance of powerful 
masses from Asia and Africa, whose 
invasions are still remembered. I say this 
because I don’t want to blacken too 
much the people who, in the nineteenth 
century, at least in the eyes of those who 
had to suffer them, played a role similar 
to that of Ghengis Khan, Tamerlane or 
the conquerors of Byzantium or those 
who—mixing dates and periods—crossed 
the straits of Gibraltar after Muza and 
Tarik. Sitting here now with us are 
powerful countries—exercising great in- 
fluence in our deliberations—who were 
mere colonies in 1900 and later. 

These conquerors were not guided 
primarily by evil intentions. Their 
motives were mixed, often full of crea- 
tive heroism. Humanity, in the Christian 
view, has not always distinguished itself 
by careful and delicate behavior, but we 
cannot say that everything about the 
colonizing period which culminated in 
1900 was black. 

The great material progress, the crea- 
tion of great wealth, the raising of the 
standard of living of many, gave proof 
of the noble aspect of human nature. 
The struggle against poverty contributed 
not only to the material but to the 
spiritual elevation of the regions which 
have recently entered the concert of 
nations. 

An impartial examination and a rea- 
sonable appreciation of the past would 
reveal, along with legitimate complaints, 
the culture, language, health, and com- 
mercial capacity acquired in the not 
always cordial but, in the long run, 


fruitful and effective relations with the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century coloniz- 
ing powers. 

The people who have been reborn to 
an international life would commit a 
serious error if, in their very understand- 
able anxiety to regain the political time 
which was lost under the domination of 
foreigners, they tried to affirm their 
personality too quickly and too violently, 
ignoring the teaching of the past; if, 
forgetting the historical and juridical 
situation created by the people with whom 
they are in constant relationship, they 
were inspired by a spirit of unjust 
violence. 

Spain has taken little part in recent 
colonial matters, but she has not been 
isolated from universal currents or un- 
aware of the difficulties of others. The 
fact that we have no problems of this 
nature today does not mean that we 
shrink back into the geographical limits 
of our peninsula. Great and definite ties 
link us with other peoples and even with 
other continents. It would be impossible 
not to find us on the side of America 
with the twenty purely Spanish countries 
with which we share our language, our 
religion, our way of life, our reactions 
and probably many of our universal 
purposes. I speak of the countries of 
Central and South America, although I 
do not exclude the country of Portuguese 
origin, Brazil. 

No treaty, no special agreement or 
protocol links the countries of Latin 
America with Spain. But anyone who 
thinks that the thirty million European 
Spaniards have no strong feeling for the 
present and the future of the great Latin 
American countries is looking at the 
world through dark glasses. 

We are peaceful peoples, closely re- 
lated to one another, and we share the 
Spanish tradition. In this moving parade 
of peace-loving peoples, we want to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other peoples 
in the search for peaceful solutions. 

This desire for peace turns us to the 
religious aspect of our civilization. A high 
spirit of tolerance and the desire for 
coexistence sometimes lead us to over- 
look this major factor in the history of 
mankind. Perhaps unwittingly we have 
forgotten to consider tolerance and we 
have forgotten to consider the decisive 
influence of faith in God, the prime 
mover of the hundreds of millions of 
people represented here. 

This leads me to put before you a 
concrete problem of cult which is of 
great importance to many believers and, 
for whose solutions, I am sure, we can 
count on the help of all, regardless of 
religious denomination. I refer to the 
independence of the Holy Places, espe- 
cially Jerusalem, the cradle of the Chris- 
tian religion, the Holy City of three 
religions. 

A final solution, perhaps the best, was, 
I think, studied in the United Nations— 
to set up a demilitarized zone under 
United Nations authority. A similar plan 
was applied in Tangiers and it ensured 
peace and coexistence for more than half 
a century. 

Economic compensation could be given 
those displaced from their homes. Some- 
times Israel has accepted this, and if 
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accepted all around, it would greatly 
facilitate the solution of such complicated 
problems. A special system of religious 
tribunals could even be set up for each 
of the litigating peoples, plus a mixed 
one for foreigners. 

This movement is part of a wide uni- 
versal desire and yet also part of a 
justified fear that humanity’s most de- 
structive engines will be used. But we 
must clarify the point. We believe that 
this peaceful movement must not and 
cannot be interpreted as a form of 
neutrality or implied indifference to inter- 
national problems. We do work for 
peace, but this, at least to us Spaniards, 
does not lead us to act as judges between 
the two contending parties. We do not 
stand beyond and above the violence; 
we make a distinction between an aggres- 
sive and violent band and peace-loving 
people who respect law and order and 
justice. To the sacrifice of some who 
maintained their war potential, we owe 
ten years of peace, ten years in which, 
had there been no armed forces safe- 
guarding law, war might have been un- 
leashed on the world. It would be in- 
gratitude on our part and a grave error 
of international policy to be indifferent 
and even mistrustful of those powerful 
countries with whose purposes we agree. 

We must deal with all people every- 
where. In Spain we are celebrating the 
anniversary of Charles I of Spain, better 
known as Charles the Fifth of Germany. 
The Emperor said, in a letter to Prince 
Philip, his son: “We must act in good 
faith with all, be they believers or not.” 
These are great words. We must act in 
good faith with all those with whom we 
deal, be they believers or not. The un- 
believers of whom Charles the Fifth 
spoke could well be represented for us 
by the communist countries. Let us fol- 
low the Emperor’s advice and, adapting 
it to our time, try to act in good faith 
in Warsaw or wherever it may be. Let 
us stick to what is decided upon, if it 
will lead to peace. 


NEPAL— 


RISHIKESH SHAHA 


W': believe in a policy of non-align- 
ment with any one of the existing 
power blocs because we pursue an in- 


dependent foreign policy. We do not 
wish to be committed beforehand to the 
support of one bloc or the other. We 
believe in assessing every international 
issue on its merits, without consideration 
of fear or favor. That is the only way, 
we feel, in which we can retain our 
independence of judgment of any inter- 
national issue. That also explains why 
we ourselves are not in favor of military 
pacts and alliances as a rule. 

We have instinctive sympathy with the 
movement for the political and national 
renaissance everywhere in Asia and 
Africa. We feel that nationalism, though 
it might have outlived its utility in some 
of the more advanced countries of the 
world, is still a potent force in Asia, 
which, if canalized in constructive chan- 
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nels, might prove to be of immense good 
to the people in general. To those friends 
of ours in the West who have shown 
apprehensions about the excess of Asian 
nationalism, all that we have to say is 
that even in their case—that is, in the 
case of Europe—history shows that the 
road to a wider measure of international 
cooperation has always lain through the 
healthy growth of nationalism. 

We live in a world in which the only 
alternative to peaceful coexistence has 
been non-existence. There is nothing new 
about this principle itself. It is contained 
in the United Nations Charter, as we 
have seen, and long before that it in- 
spired the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The 
Bandung Declaration of 1955 reaffirmed 
it as an important principle of inter- 
national conduct. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Nepal has always abided by the 
five principles of the Pancha Shila in 
dealing with other countries. The Pancha 
Shila—or the Five Principles—form the 
basis of our treaty with the People’s 
Republic of China. Recently, the joint 
communiqué issued by His Majesty the 
King of Nepal and the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Mr. Voroshilov, emphasizing these 
Five Principles, expressed the conviction 
that “war should be renounced as an 
instrument of state policy” and reaffirmed 
the “desire for the universal peace and 
friendship which are so essential for the 
progress and prosperity of humanity.” 


Middle East 


Though the events in the Far East 
have been disturbing, yet I would take 
up the Middle East question first because 
it has already received some attention 
in this august assembly. No lasting settle- 
ment in the Middle East can be reached 
until full cognizance is taken of the 
following facts: first, Arab nationalism; 
second, the economic interrelationship 
between the Arab East and Western 
Europe; and third, the interest of two of 
the great world powers in the area from 
the point of view of the strategy of cold 
war. Our delegation ventured to suggest 
at the emergency session that the neutrali- 
zation of the entire region, with the 
undertaking by the great powers under 
the auspices of the United Nations not 
to interfere in any way with the natural 
course of developments in these coun- 
tries, could eventually result in the solu- 
tion to the Middle East question, a ques- 
tion which has baffled the United Nations 
over the past ten years. The report of 
the Secretary-General, however, is com- 
mendable and suggests measures which 
might bring about relaxation of tension 
in that sensitive area. 

The events in the Far East are no 
less disturbing. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Nepal has not, as a rule, ap- 
proved of the use of force for gaining 
political ends, yet it has always recog- 
nized the title of the legitimate govern- 
ment of China — that is, the Central 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China — to the control not only of the 
offshore islands, but also to that of 
Taiwan as a whole. All that we can say 
now is that we hope the United States, 
with its inheritance of world influence 
and prestige, will show the real vision, 


imagination and wisdom which the situa- 
tion seems to demand. 

Another problem which confronts this 
Assembly is that of disarmament. The 
failure of the disarmament talks might 
eventually lead to the failure of the 
United Nations itself. We all know that 
the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1930 eventually led to the 
collapse of the League of Nations and 
to the outbreak of the most disastrous 
war the world has seen. Let us hope that 
the agreement reached between the 
scientists of the East and the West on 
the feasibility of setting up systems for 
the detection of atomic tests and the 
outcome of the conference between the 
representatives of the East and West this 
month on a workable system for the 
prevention of surprise attacks might have 
an impact which would compel nations 
to resume disarmament negotiations. 

We have always stood for the cessation 
of nuclear tests and have also welcomed 
the initiative shown in this matter by the 
great powers from time to time. If only 
the great powers that are engaged in the 
race for arms could spend on the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries 
a part of what they might eventually 
save by cutting down their expense on 
armaments, the entire outlook would 
change. This is the kind of positive 
disarmament for which we have always 
pleaded. 

A United Nations peace force could 
be a source of comfort and strength to 
the smaller countries of the world. The 
events in the Middle East in the fall of 
1956 and the still more recent events 
there have called upon the General 
Assembly to take upon itself func- 
tions for which it was never intended. 
The result has been that every time a 
force or observation group had to be 
organized on an ad hoc basis, more or 
less as an expediency. We strongly feel 
that the creation of a United Nations 
peace force, even though it may be just 
for non-combatant purposes, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing only negotiated peace, 
may go a long way in equipping the 
United Nations better to meet similar 
contingencies in the future. If the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Secretary- 
General on the subject results in the 
eventual creation of a force of this kind, 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
Secretary-General, it would be a step 
forward in this sphere. 

We have always advocated that uni- 
versality should be the goal of the United 
Nations. With this end in view, we have 
always welcomed the admission of new 
members to the United Nations. We hope 
that in the near future quite a few 
nations from Africa will be able to take 
their rightful place in this council of 
nations. One thing that has always per- 
plexed us and bewildered us is the 
question of the recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China. We have always ex- 
pressed the hope that the recognition of 
the People’s Government of China will 
carry the United Nations a great step 
forward in the direction of universality. 
The exclusion of 600 million people of 
the world from the wholesome and ef- 
ficacious influence of this great Organiza- 
tion does it no credit. 
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SUDAN— 


MOHAMMED AHMED MAHGOUB 


T= Government and people of my 

country have always placed great 
hopes in the United Nations as a world 
organization chiefly charged with the 
maintenance of world peace and security. 
The tragedies of wars that have befallen 
many generations before us may hence- 
forth serve as a grim reminder so that 
we may double our efforts and show 
more determination in putting an end to 
war and all the tragic consequences 
which inevitably flow from it. The Su- 
danese people are among the most peace- 
loving nations in the world. In our long 
history it cannot be recalled that we have 
aggressed against a neighbor or disturbed 
the peace of a friend. Since our country 
regained its independence we have con- 
ducted ourselves by word and by deed in 
a manner which justifies the confidence 
placed in us when in November 1956 we 
were unanimously admitted into this 
great family of nations. 

Tolerance and goodwill should not 
blind us but rather spare us to face 
squarely some at least, if not all, of the 
grave issues awaiting settlement. Thus, 
in Algeria a valiant and gallant people 
are fighting for their birthright, freedom, 
independence and a rightful place in the 
sun. Then there is the fight being waged 
by millions of Africans to free them- 
selves from foreign domination. Condi- 
tions prerequisite to world peace and sta- 
bility can hardly be achieved until those 
millions on the African continent finally 
achieve independence. 

The grave situation of the Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine calls for a solution 
without further delay. An end should be 
put to the tense situation prevailing in 
some parts of the South Arabian Penin- 
sula and conditions of peace and friendly 
relations established. The omission from 
the agenda of the West Irian question has 
not diminished the urgency of a prompt 
solution. Cyprus is again on the agenda. 
We have always stood for the principles 
of self-determination for all people 
whose destinies are still under foreign 
domination and we favor the self-deter- 
mination of the Cypriot people. We view 
with deep concern the development in 
the Far East, which endangers world 
peace. We appeal to the parties con- 
cerned to settle the dispute amicably and 
ease world tension. On the question of 
disarmament we believe that the United 
Nations still has a great role to play in 
bringing the parties concerned together 
and in paving the way for the final settle- 
ment which the whole world awaits with 
deep anxiety and hope. 

[wo great events took place in 1958 
which we welcomed with gratification: 
the Accra Conference, which gave ex- 
pression to the personality of rising 
Africa, and the third emergency special 
session of the General Assembly in which 
Arab nationalism was fully recognized 
by all the member states of the United 
Nations. In the Accra Conference the 
African states were conscious of their 
responsibilities to humanity and especial- 
ly to the peoples of Africa, and were 
therefore able to assert their African per- 
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sonality. This African personality does 
not emerge out of selfishness or for ul- 
terior motives. It arises from our belief 
in peace and our unswerving loyalty to 
the Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The deliberations 
at Accra assured us all of our solidarity 
and our unfailing efforts to see that the 
dependent peoples of Africa eventually 
emerge as independent states able to 
play their full role in international re- 
lations. Ours is a mission of justice and 
observance of the dignity of the human 
race, and the African personality should 
be understood in this context. All in- 
dependent African states were for some 
time under foreign domination, and no 
wonder that we are conscious of our 
duty to guide the rest of Africa to free- 
dom and independence. We are striving 
toward the same goal: a free and united 
Africa. We bear no grudge against our 
former rulers and we sincerely hope they 
will understand our attitude when we 
stretch out our hands to help our brethren 
in Africa. 

The Accra Conference, apart from its 
declaration, adopted a number of resolu- 
tions, including one on the Algerian 
question. It recommended, inter alia, 
that the representatives of the independ- 
ent African states of the United Nations 
be instructed by their various govern- 
ments to consult each other constantly 
and acquaint members of the United 
Nations with the true state of affairs in 
Algeria and solicit their support for a 
just and peaceful settlement; to recom- 
mend to the independent African states 
measures which may from time to time 
become necessary and, in particular, find 
ways and means whereby the independ- 
ent African states may enlighten world 
opinion on the Algerian situation, in- 
cluding the appointment of a mission, as 
soon as possible, to tour the capitals of 
the world to enlist the support of govern- 
ments. 

Members of the independent African 
states have recently toured the Scandi- 
navian countries and Latin America with 
a view to enlightening the governments 
and peoples of those countries on the 
Algerian question and explaining the 
true state of affairs in that Arab-African 
country which is fighting desperately to 
regain independence. The declaration of 
the Provisional Government of Algeria, 
which my Government hastened to 
recognize, is a step in the right direction. 
It is our ardent hope that members at 
this session will accord the right of 
self-determination to the peoples of 
Algeria. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


One of the most important events of 
this year was the establishment of the 
Economic Commission for Africa. The 
United Nations, living up to its responsi- 
bilities to foster the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas, has at 
last realized the aspirations of many 
millions in Africa who have been waiting 
for a long time for the establishment of 
a commission similar to those established 
for Europe, Latin America and for Asia 
and the Far East. The Economic Com- 
mission for Africa can be of great assist- 
ance in raising both the level of economic 


activity and the standard of life in that 
continent. Through it, close cooperation 
among the African countries in the eco- 
nomic and social field can be established. 
We are also extremely pleased because 
the Commission’s Executive Secretary has 
been chosen from among our most en- 
lightened and intellectual men, Mr. 
Mekki Abbas, who in our country has 
shouldered great responsibilities in the 
economic and social field. 

Two months ago we were facing in the 
Middle East a crisis which struck all the 
peace-loving people with awe and 
disaster. My Government and people 
shared the bitter experience with our 
Arab brethren. We were disturbed but 
we did not despair. Arab nationalism 
was put to the test and it emerged suc- 
cessful and stronger than ever. The 
Arabs realized, for the first time, that 
the world gave cognizance to Arab na- 
tionalism, praised it and expected from it 
a renaissance of a glorious past. The 
Arab states, which were the source of 
the trouble, were able themselves to 
come out with the resolution of August 
21, 1958, providing the solution for the 
situation which had threatened war. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted and 
the United Nations scored an unprec- 
edented success. The resolution was 
described inside the United Nations 
Headquarters as a miracle and now the 
miracle has not been confined to words 
only—it has been duly translated into 
deeds. 

We wish to express our high estima- 
tion of the unfailing efforts of the Sec- 
retary-General to relieve the tension in 
the Middle East. His report deals in the 
first place with an interpretation of the 
resolution under review. We do not wish 
to contend with the interpretation given 
by the Secretary-General to the resolu- 
tion. The resolution no doubt is intended 
to establish good neighborly relations 
between all the countries in the area and 
to ensure that practical arrangements, 
which will not derogate from the 
sovereignty of any of the states involved, 
will be made and thereby facilitate the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Leba- 
non and Jordan. Such withdrawals are 
necessary for the stabilization of peace 
in the area and the relieving of tension. 
The United States and the Lebanese 
Governments have indicated that the total 
withdrawal of the forces will begin in the 
near future and be completed as ex- 
peditiously as possible—they hope by the 
end of October. This statement would 
have been satisfactory had it not been 
for the proviso attached to it. 

We feel that the implementation of 
part one of the resolution is not the 
special concern of the Governments of 
the United States and Lebanon inasmuch 
as it is the concern of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The withdrawal 
should be completed without any condi- 
tions being attached. With regard to the 
withdrawal of British troops from Jordan, 
a letter dated October 1, 1958, from the 
permanent representative of the United 
Kingdom to the Secretary-General stated 
that Her Majesty's Government had 
agreed with the Jordanian Government 
that the withdrawal of British troops 
would begin on October 20 and that this 
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withdrawal would be completed in a 
period not exceeding such time as might 
be required for the necessary arrange- 
ments for the removal of personnel, 
stores, etc. The final date for withdrawal 
is not clear from this letter. A more 
explicit statement, explaining this decla- 
ration, is still required from the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and of 
the Government of Jordan. I am sure a 
reply will come forthwith and will give 
us the final assurance that the situation 
in the Middle East has been relieved and 
that the resolution of August 21, 1958, 
has been fully implemented. At that 
point, there will be no need to ask that 
the Secretary-General’s report be made 
an item on the agenda. 


Equality of States 


International relations are fundamen- 
tally based on equality of status between 
states. The concept of equality of states 
is derived from that of state sovereignty. 
Every state, irrespective of origin, size, 
or form of government, is equally en- 
titled to the enjoyment of rights, prerog- 
atives and privileges which their mem- 
bership in this community of nations and 
the different international organizations 
confers upon them. It is noteworthy that 
all the preparatory work and the inter- 
national conferences which preceded the 
San Francisco Conference underscored 
the concept of “equality of states.” Thus, 
the expression “sovereign equality” ap- 
peared in the Moscow four-power de- 
liberations of 1943 and in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposal of October 1944. The 
drafters of the United Nations Charter 
therefore decided to base the new Char- 
ter on international equality and to set 
up the new world organization as a 
democratic association of sovereign and 
equal members. They decided to do away 
with pre-Charter institutions and the 
“concept of Europe system” under which 
a number of states shoulder the task of 
shaping the destiny of the world or 
decide the fate of small nations or 
peoples. 

It is a defiance of the Charter and a 
flagrant disrespect of the Organization 
by a member state when its representa- 
tive declares from this rostrum that his 
government will disregard any resolution 
or decision that may be taken by this 
august Assembly in one matter or an- 
other. It is to be regretted that the 
Charter contains no provision governing 
the interpretation of the long-debated 
and invariably contested Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of the Charter. If there should 
be any amendment of the Charter, that 
amendment should be a clarification of 
paragraph 7 of Article 2. It must be made 
clear that the drafters of the Charter did 
not intend to eliminate, by paragraph 7 
of Article 2, the right of the United 
Nations to grant subject peoples the 
right to self-determination. If that was 
their intention, Chapter XI should not 
have formed part of the Charter. The 
drafters of the Charter did not intend 
to eliminate, by paragraph 7 of Article 
2, the right of the United Nations to 
discuss matters relating to human rights 
and the fundamental beliefs of members 
of the human race in any given state. 
The General Assembly has, more than 
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once, decided that it is within its power 
to discuss problems of segregation and 
race discrimination obtaining in one state 
or another. 

My delegation expects every member 
state to respect the principles of the 
United Nations, to uphold its purposes, 
to observe its decisions with diligence, 
and to implement its resolutions without 
delay. This will be the only safeguard 
against the disintegration of this new 
international community and the only 
way to secure for the human race 


prosperity, happiness, peace and security. 


MEXICO— 


Luis PADILLA NERVO 


N the perilous international situation 

of the present day all peoples view 
with fear and reservations the attitude 
taken by the great powers. The path that 
we are following—because of or in spite 
of their will—does not lead to peace; 
and already there is a universal senti- 
ment that a change in course and meth- 
od is urgent. 

We all recognize the existence of legiti- 
mate individual principles, but we believe 
that it is possible to solve the most com- 
plex problems without undermining those 
principles and without having to engage 
in accusations which world public opin- 
ion finds useless, monotonous and fruit- 
less. There is no benefit for mankind in 
the continuation of the present tendency 
constantly to accuse an adversary and 
to place all responsiblity on his shoulders. 

We believe in affirmations, not in 
negations, and we know that there is 
no single people which is unworthy or 
given over to evil. Yet the policy of 
recrimination tends to spread the belief 
that such peoples do exist and to breed 
bitterness and intransigeance in nations 
continuously exposed to arbitrary de- 
nunciation. 

We believe, therefore, that it is neces- 
sary to oppose to these constant recrim- 
inations a policy of silence, a policy of 
qualified silence—silence to negations and 
to inculpation and accusation. There is 
no power so free from guilt that it can, 
in the name of virtue, cast the first stone 
and set itself up as a judge of the con- 
duct of others. 

For good or evil, the world continues 
to be made up of nations which are 
spiritually different. Instead of persisting 
in judging others one-sidedly, let us try 
to understand them. Let us try, from 
among the peculiarities which astonish 
us or, because we cannot understand 
them, offend us, to find the common 
essence which, on an affirmative plan, is 
part of the legacy of all mankind. Let 
us show, intelligently, that it is possible 
to recognize the universal countenance 
of man in the national voice of each 
people. In this way, we can cement 
peace in the hearts and minds of men. 

Mexico is convinced that the problem 
of peace depends fundamentally upon 
the progress which can be achieved to- 
ward disarmament. 

As we all know, the efforts which took 
place within the organic structure of the 
United Nations during the period between 


one session of the Assembly and the 
following session have been completely 
interrupted, since the machinery which 
was specifically provided for that pur- 
pose did not operate during this year. 
It seemed, therefore, that one of the 
points to which we should give priority 
in our conversations was the exploring 
of methods which would make it possi- 
ble to renew these interrupted negotia- 
tions within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

Since it is obvious that this cannot be 
achieved by means of a majority vote, 
but only with the consent of the great 
powers, my delegation considers that 
the Assembly could make a useful con- 
tribution to that end by recommending 
to the representatives of the great powers 
that they should meet to consider the 
concrete point to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

If this idea is favorably received, my 
delegation would be prepared to submit 
it at the proper place, that is, to put it 
before the First Committee in the form 
of a draft resolution in which that Com- 
mittee would recommend to the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union that they, with the assistance of 
the Secretary-General, jointly consider 
the way to review the disarmament 
negotiations. 

I should also like to refer to two other 
suggestions which I advanced last year 
from this same rostrum. 

The first suggestion is that we should 
reflect upon the advisability and de- 
sirability of having the General Assembly 
appoint a statesman enjoying great inter- 
national prestige to act, on the basis of 
a unanimous recommendation of the 
powers to which I have just referred, as 
United Nations disarmament commis- 
sioner or mediator. 

I consider it superfluous to deal with 
this idea in detail, since the Mexican 
delegation has already had the oppor- 
tunity to elaborate upon it fully not only 
in my statement on October 3, 1957, in 
the general debate, but also in state- 
ments made by the representatives of 
Mexico in the First Committee during 
the 884th and 892nd meetings of that 
body. 

It may also be timely to reiterate that 
this suggestion of Mexico is in no way 
contingent upon the composition and 
powers which might belong to the Dis- 
armament Commission. We consider that 
one advantage of this proposal is that 
not only would the General Assembly 
be represented by the commissioner, but 
it would be possible in this way to sub- 
mit to the great powers opinions, sug- 
gestions and studies which, responding 
to the common good, might prove of 
important assistance toward the gradual 
solution of the problems of disarmament. 

Another advantage, quite patent to 
anyone familiar with the real difficulties 
encountered and which are quite distinct 
from the apparent difficulties involved in 
the field of disarmament, stems from the 
fact that the commissioner can assist the 
representatives of the great powers in 
their negotiations by keeping in con- 
stant touch with them and by submitting 
privately for their consideration any pro- 
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posals which he considered pertinent and 
likely to assist in reconciling their diver- 
gent views. In general, the commissioner 
could assist in smoothing the way to- 
ward the conclusion of agreements. 

The second suggestion which I feel it 
useful to reiterate—since, unfortunately, 
it could not be carried last year, due to 
international circumstances at that time, 
in the course of our disarmament discus- 
sions—is that we should consider the 
advisability of the General Assembly's 
exhorting the great powers to redouble 
their efforts to achieve positive results 
as soon as possible in their disarmament 
negotiations, by addressing to them a 
resolution similar to that which, upon 
the initiative of Mexico, was adopted 
unanimously in 1948 on the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 


Technical, Political 


We share the Secretary-General’s view 
as expressed in the introduction to his 
annual report to the effect that the en- 
couraging results obtained by the con- 
ference of experts, recently held in Ge- 
neva, on the technical possibilities of 
controlling the observance of agreements 
on the suspension of nuclear tests, would 
seem to indicate that dissociating techni- 
cal from political aspects is the course 
which it would be well for us to follow. 
Thus an initial solution might be found 
to the problems entailed in the first as- 
pect of the question, increasing the pos- 
sibility of reaching a later agreement on 
the second aspect. 

As we have said, the solution of the 
problem of disarmament is the key to 
the consolidation of peace. It is obvious, 
however, that the arms race and the dark 
threats entailed therein not only serve 
to aggravate the international situation, 
but also, to a large extent, are the cause 
of the friction that arises repeatedly 
among the great powers as a result of 
regional conflicts and is exacerbated by 
their rival interests. 

I consider, therefore, that, while we 
endeavor to promote the conclusion of 
agreements on partial measures for dis- 
armament, we should also bear in mind 
at our annual sessions the need to con- 
tribute to a reduction in international 
tension through the adoption of such 
measures aS may seem advisable to 
eliminate, or at least reduce, the areas 
of antagonism between the great powers. 

The question of disarmament and the 
other problems I have briefly touched 
upon are only some of the issues which 
divide the great powers and seriously 
endanger world peace. 

This explains the persistent clamor 
for a summit meeting—a meeting at 
which the Heads of State of the great 
powers should endeavor to reconcile 
their differences so that not only forth- 
coming generations, but also this genera- 
tion, may be freed from the scourge of 
war. 

We believe that it is desirable for this 
General Assembly to heed this clamor 
and to consider the desirability of recom- 
mending to the great powers that they 
continue the negotiations interrupted by 
the Middle East crisis. 

On the other hand, if this meeting 


were to take place following a recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, and 
if the results of that meeting were re- 
ported to the General Assembly, then 
the meeting would take place within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

There are three further items on our 
agenda upon which I should like also to 
speak briefly—the question of territorial 
waters, the question of economic develop- 
ment, and the question of the right of 
self-determination. 

The Mexican Government regrets that 
the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea did not reach agreement 
on the limits of territorial waters. The 
extension of these waters within a rea- 
sonable limit, in line with the practice, 
claims and aspirations of the great ma- 
jority of the states throughout the world, 
undoubtedly would have been a very 
important step forward, a step which 
would have facilitated friendly coopera- 
tion among all nations. 

The conference, however, can rightly 
claim to have made a_ constructive 
achievement in this field. In the first 
place, it served to point out that the old 
concept of a three-mile limit for terri- 
torial waters has been generally re- 
linquished or repudiated and that its 
claim as a principle of international law 
no longer obtains. 

Secondly, we could refer to the cus- 
tomary standards in force under inter- 
national law dealing with the limits of 
territorial seas, since we can infer this 
from the legislation and practice of ap- 
proximately two thirds of the states 
throughout the world. This is a variable 
standard, the maximum limit of which 
is twelve nautical miles. 

The objection frequently advanced by 
some of the opponents of this limit or 
standard, that it would hamper freedom 
of navigation, has no basis in fact and is 
in open contradiction with reality. 

The right of innocent passage through 
territorial waters is based upon principles 
of international law which are generally 
recognized and observed and which, fur- 
thermore, were expressly reaffirmed in 
the Convention on Territorial Waters and 
Contiguous Zones approved by the same 
Geneva conference. Nor is it accurate to 
claim that this standard or this limit 
could hamper the legitimate interests of 
air navigation. 

For the past twenty-five years, Mexico’s 
territorial waters have been governed by 
a nine-mile limit and we do not know of 
a single case in which this has harmed 
or disrupted navigation whether by sea 
or by air. 

The real reasons for the opposition to 
a maximum limit of twelve miles arise 
primarily from the selfish interests of 
states with very large fleets which are 
accustomed to fishing hundreds and some- 
times thousands of miles away from their 
own coasts without granting the rights of 
riparian states any importance. 

The problems of the sea offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for cooperation 
among nations. Claims of cooperation 
and repudiation of force should be re- 
flected in agreements in line with the 
spirit of the eloquent statements which 
we are accustomed to hearing in this As- 


sembly. For instance, my delegation re- 
gards as unjustifiable the situation cre- 
ated by the United Kingdom in Iceland’s 
territorial waters. 

I should now like to go on to those 
questions dealing with the development 
of underdeveloped countries, and I 
should like to point out that in the re- 
gional field, as was highlighted in the 
recent informal meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters of the American Republics, as in 
the world field, the most urgent and 
paramount problem seems to us to be 
that of stabilizing the price of primary 
commodities. 

Unfortunately, we must recognize that 
if we bear in mind the magnitude of the 
problem, very little has been done so far 
to solve this problem, whether in the 
inter-American system or in the United 
Nations. It is, therefore, urgent to find a 
satisfactory solution which, we believe, 
should be sought through continuing con- 
sultations and through the conclusion of 
multilateral agreements. It is essential 
that we find formulae to eliminate 
excessive and violent fluctuations. 

We believe that this undertaking offers 
the United Nations a great opportunity 
in the economic field—the best oppor- 
tunity, indeed, to make a really tremen- 
dous contribution to the well-being of all 
mankind. In this regard, we have noted 
with satisfaction the reorganization of 
the international committee on primary 
commodity trade, carried out at the re- 
cent meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council. As a result, we hope, the work 
of this committee will in future be more 
effective and more extensive. 

We consider likewise that it is prom- 
ising to note the establishment of study 
groups on the situation and prospects 
with regard to particular primary com- 
modities, such as the study groups re- 
cently set up in London to deal with the 
questions of copper, lead and zinc. 

It would also assist in achieving this 
purpose if attention were given to the 
financing of economic development. Em- 
phasis has frequently been placed on the 
fact that loans should be payable in con- 
vertible currencies, which in some cases 
has given rise to over-production in cer- 
tain primary commodities, such as lead, 
zinc and copper. 

The narrow limits of this course, per- 
haps justifiable in the case of private 
banking institutions, but totally inade- 
quate for dealing with the financing of 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries, must be modified if 
it is desired that the financing produce 
constructive results. We are confident 
that national credit institutions will be- 
come ever more aware of the fact that 
loans should be directed towards the 
strengthening of the economic infrastruc- 
ture of the countries concerned. This will 
lead to a better utilization of the indus- 
trial resources of those countries and will 
serve the ends of industrialization. 

We believe, of course, that we have the 
right to hope that this policy will inspire 
the operation of any similar institutions 
which may be established in the future, 
such as the Inter-American Bank, the 
establishment of which was agreed upon 
in principle at the Washington meeting 
to which I have already alluded. 
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The efforts of peoples in non-self- 
governing territories to attain full self- 
government certainly deserve our warm 
sympathy. For this reason we are very 
pleased to welcome the new Member 
States of Asia and Africa, which join the 
community of nations and thus provide 
us with a happy augury of the time 
when the colonial system will be totally 
eliminated. 

Mexico has observed with increasing 
and friendly interest the formation in 
Belize of a neighboring people endowed 
with its own characteristics and person- 
ality. Our position with regard to the 
case of Belize is that, if its present statute 
is changed, Mexico will claim its own 
rights in accordance with well-known 
juridical and historical points and through 
peaceful and friendly procedures char- 
acteristic of our conduct on the interna- 
tional scene. 


Guatemala’s Reply 


Alberto Herrarte—The delegation of 
Guatemala feels compelled to ask for the 
floor again to refer to a problem of vital 
importance to our sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. In the otherwise distin- 
guished and intelligent statement made 
this morning by the Foreign Minister of 
Mexico, he referred to the case of Belize 
and he repeated arguments previously 
advanced at other meetings of the United 
Nations and which time and again have 
been rebutted by the Guatemalan delega- 
tion with strong historical and juridical 
arguments upon which Guatemala’s claim 
to Belize is based. 

The constitution of Guatemala cate- 
gorically states that Belize is part of the 
territory of Guatemala and that its rein- 
corporation with Guatemala is essential 
to the sovereignty of the state. By virtue 
of constitutional precepts based upon 
juridical and historical reasons, the in- 
habitants of the territory of Belize con- 
stitute a part of the Guatemalan people 
and, accordingly, they have the inherent 
rights of Guatemalans. Guatemala has 
always respected the principles embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations, 
and in voicing our claim to Belize we 
take into consideration the will of the 
inhabitants of the territory. 

The attitude of Guatemala on this 
specific point is all the more important 
since the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States, in its economic commission, 
on March 5, 1957, unanimously agreed to 
give assistance to Guatemala with regard 
to its claim to the territory of Belize. 
This resolution was complemented by a 
later resolution, also unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Organization of Central 
American States, seeking to include Belize 
in the Central American economic 
movement. 

Furthermore, I must repeat that the 
“declaration of ancient Guatemala,” 
drawn up by the Foreign Ministers of 
the sister republics of Central America, 
also rejected the continuance of existing 
colonialism in America and stated clearly 
that the territory of Belize is an integral 
part of Guatemala, and therefore of 
Central America, and any efforts to cor- 
rect the situation and _ reincorporate 
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Belize would be supported by the Organi- 
zation of Central American States. 

We enjoy very close relations with the 
sister republic of Mexico and therefore 
we wish to make this categoric and 
explicit reservation with regard to the 
rights of Guatemala, without in any way 
damaging our relations with Mexico. 
Territorial problems that might have 
caused difficulty when we first became 
independent have been buried in the past 
as a result of declarations and agreements 
which are proof of the friendship and 
cordiality existing in Central America. 
The Republics of Mexico and Guatemala 
are both parties to these declarations. 

The Republic of Guatemala has been 
influential in setting up new nations since 
the Second World War and has been 
very pleased to watch the coming into 
international life of many countries in 
the past few years, and we must look 
with great sympathy on the desires of 
our compatriots in Belize, since their 
fate is closely linked with that of 
Guatemala and other Central American 
peoples. 

Guatemala has carried out a lone 
struggle against one of the great powers, 
but this cannot be interpreted in any way 
as establishing a link between our claim 
and that of anyone else regarding any 
other point. Our relations with Central 
American nations are very close and 
they are linked only in so far as this 
claim on Belize is concerned; for over 
100 years we have tried to claim this 
territory which was taken from us at a 
time when might seemed to make right. 
But our sister Republics of Central 
America have always supported us in our 
claim for our just rights. We trust that 
soon, and thanks to the decisive action 
of the Government of Guatemala—with- 
in the norms of peaceful coexistence— 
some solution will be found to this prob- 
lem. We also trust that the position of 
Mexico will be the same as that an- 
nounced by the Foreign Minister when 
he said that Mexico is ready to respect 
scrupulously the rights of others. 


MOROCCO— 
ABDELLATIF FILALI 


RUE to the principles of the United 

Nations Charter, the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment supports unreservedly any and 
every effort designed to reduce inter- 
national tension and to promote a policy 
of sincere cooperation between the na- 
tions. It is in this frame of mind that 
Morocco has, since its accession to in- 
dependence, tried to solve the difficulties 
of all kinds which it has had to face. 

Notwithstanding substantial divergen- 
cies with France and Spain, the Moroc- 
can Government has_ enthusiastically 
tackled its work of reconstruction and 
renovation. In the field of internal organi- 
zation, essential institutions have been 
set up. The first step toward the country’s 
democratization has been taken; a policy 
of mass schooling has been set afoot; 
and new social legislation ensures the 
advancement of the working class. 

The assistance that the large powers 
can render to the fledgling countries can 


indeed be one of the factors of peace 
and stability in the world, but it is 
acceptable only if furnished without stint 
and without ulterior motive leading to 
the institution of some new form of 
colonialism. 

In these conditions, the assistance of 
the United Nations is increasingly in- 
dispensable. Morocco pins great hopes 
on the work of this Organization in 
helping underdeveloped countries to face 
and solve their difficulties and to embark 
with every chance of success upon the 
struggle for a better life. 

That is why we have supported and 
welcomed the idea of the creation of a 
special fund designed for financing eco- 
nomic development. Unfortunately, the 
creation of this fund has not made any 
great progress. After hesitations and 
delays, it has now been supplanted by a 
fund to extend the program of technical 
assistance. We hope that this will serve 
as an embryo of the future SUNFED, 
which alone can effectively help to ac- 
celerate the economic development of 
young countries. 

I must emphasize here that my country 
will be unable to carry out fully this task 
of renovation as long as its national 
sovereignty and liberty of action are 
weighed down by the presence of foreign 
troops on its soil. The withdrawal of 
French and Spanish troops was supposed 
to be the necessary corollary of our 
independence. Unfortunately, France and 
Spain, which solemnly recognized this 
independence, still refuse to accept all 
the consequences. Morocco is entitled to 
be concerned and to wonder what their 
intentions and their thoughts are. 

In maintaining their troops on our 
territory, France and Spain pretend that 
they are responding to and meeting the 
major concern of ensuring the protection 
of their nationals. We wonder what rules 
of international life allow a state to 
install its army on a foreign territory in 
order to protect its nationals, no matter 
how many. 

The Moroccan Government cannot 
compromise on the principle of total and 
unconditional evacuation. We still cherish 
the hope that France and Spain will 
prove their wisdom and their sense of 
reality so that this dispute, which weighs 
heavily upon our relations with these two 
powers, can be terminated. 


African Solidarity 


Only free cooperation among nations 
on the basis of mutual respect can safe- 
guard peace and consolidate friendship 
among peoples. Morocco fully subscribes 
to this policy and has given evidence of 
adherence to it on a number of occasions. 
Thus, having adhered to the principles 
declared at Bandung, our country was 
associated, at the Conference of Accra, 
with efforts to promote fruitful coopera- 
tion between the African countries. This 
important Conference has given an op- 
portunity of bringing out the African 
personality and has had profound reper- 
cussions. African solidarity is today a 
living reality; it is not limited to in- 
dependent countries alone, but it will 
have wide repercussions on the evolution 
of other African territories. 
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Despite the difficult ordeals which it 
has had to experience, the community 
of Arab states is becoming increasingly 
strong. It has given additional proof of 
this in the recent crisis in the Middle 
East. The resolution presented by the 
Arab states and adopted unanimously 
points the way towards a solution which 
would stabilize the situation in that 
important area. 

At the very time when our Assembly's 
efforts are thus opening the door to a 
settlement of the Middle East crisis, other 
dangers continue to lower over the peace 
of the world. It is with alarm that we 
have witnessed the development of a 
tension, this time in the Far East, which 
seriously affects international security. 

The problem of the Taiwan Strait is 
not a new one, and the cannons are 
booming in that region not for the first 
time; but we are aware of the fact that 
the present crisis is more acute than has 
been the case in the past. Of course, the 
possibilities of peaceful settlement are by 
no means exhausted. Negotiations are 
under way in Warsaw, and we have by 
no means lost hope of seeing them 
crowned with success. This problem 
would, in fact, be less difficult if one of 
the parties principally concerned in the 
conflict were present among us. How is 
it conceivable to solve so grave a conflict, 
or even to tackle the other problems 
which concern this Organization, in the 
absence of so important a country as 
China? We consider that the Peking 
Government should occupy its proper 
place in this Organization and we regret 
that, at the present session, the Assembly 
has not deemed it fit to examine the 
question of the representation of China. 


Algeria 


Our Assembly will again have occasion 
to deal with the painful problem of 
Algeria. It will have to do so in full 
awareness of its responsibilities. Contrary 
to what might have been hoped, the new 
French Government, having rejected any 
idea of negotiations or conversations, is 


still sticking to unilateral solutions 
imposed by force. 

The French Government has thought 
it appropriate to apply the referendum 
method to Algerian territory. More than 
ninety-five per cent of the votes are said 
to have been cast in favor of the new 
Constitution. These results, which sur- 
passed the forecasts of the most optimistic 
French quarters and even seemed to 
have caused them no end of embarrass- 
ment, require no comment. One may 
simply wonder how seriously we are 
expected to take a consultation which 
took place in such odd conditions in a 
country in which war was raging under 
the control and with the active participa- 
tion of 800,000 soldiers. 

Our country, bound with so many links 
to the two parties involved, has, as ever, 
the determination to help in a satisfactory 
settlement of the question; that is why, 
in agreement with Tunisia, it has re- 
newed its offer of good offices and is at 
the disposal of the French and Algerian 
Governments alike. 

Our ardent wish is to see the French 
Government respond to our appeal and 
put an end to this ruinous and unjust 


war. It is in these circumstances that 
free and fruitful cooperation between 
France and the Maghrebian countries 
will become possible. 


ISRAEL— 


Mrs. GoLpA MEIR 


NDER the banner of self-determination 

we have in our day witnessed the 
political and cultural liberation of mil- 
lions in Africa and Asia. The upsurge of 
Arab nationalism would be unhesitatingly 
welcomed by this Organization in so far 
as it is a manifestation of a legitimate 
desire for progress and national well- 
being. None of us can object to a na- 
tionalism which is constructive and 
wholesome. Indeed the precondition for 
the acceptability of nationalism must be 
its strict respect for and observance of 
the legitimate national aspirations of 
others. This is the test, the borderline 
between acceptable nationalism and na- 
tional aggressiveness. 

We have heard the delegate of Iraq, 
speaking for “the new Free Republic of 
Iraq,” announce that Iraq “can now be 
counted upon to play a more vigorous 
and constructive role in the work of this 
Organization.” 

However, his remarks about Israel 
were neither more vigorous nor more 
constructive than those of previous repre- 
sentatives of Iraq before that country 
“was freed from the shackles of oppres- 
sion.” 

About Israel the delegate of Iraq said: 
“We are now convinced that Israel was 
not created solely for the purpose of 
finding a home for the Jews, but prin- 
cipally to make Israel an instrument that 
can be used whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to impose the will of some big 
powers against the rising nations of the 
Arab East.” 

Surely he must know from his own 
experience that the 130,000 Jews who 
fled from Iraq in 1950-51—with the 
recollection of persecution still vivid in 
their minds—came to us for no purpose 
save to live in peace and dignity and 
with firm dedication to the restored na- 
tion of Israel. The same holds good for 
the additional hundreds of thousands of 
our people who have joined us from the 
other Arab-speaking countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa as well as 
all those who came to us from other 
parts of the world. Israel is not an 
“instrument” of anything excepting its 
people’s own passionate will for freedom 
and peace. 

We heard here from the delegate of 
Iraq that the crux of the problem is the 
“existence of Israel.” The existence of 
Israel in a region where ten Arab states 
exercise their sovereignty over a vast 
area is not the crux of any problem 
whatsoever. Neither Iraq nor any other 
Arab state has any claims to independ- 
ence or to sovereignty or to integrity 
which are in any degree superior to those 
of Israel. 

No problem arises from the existence 
of any state. Problems only arise from 
the refusal of some states to apply the 
United Nations Charter to their relations 


with all other states. There is no country 
in the Middle East which cannot well 
afford to live in peace with any other 
country, in mutual respect for the in- 
dependence and integrity of each and all. 
In listening to such verbal assaults, it is 
difficult not to feel regret at the manner 
in which an organization consecrated to 
harmony and tolerance among all its 
members finds its platform exploited for 
tirades full of sterile rancor and mis- 
guided hostility. 

We were again treated, if that is the 
correct word, to the representative of 
Saudi Arabia’s ludicrous proposal for 
the future of the State of Israel. Such 
fancies do not, of course, injure Israel. 
They may even serve the unwitting 
purpose of strengthening our resolve and 
reminding other delegations of the anti- 
Charter policies avowed and followed by 
some of our neighbors. 

The resolution adopted unanimously 
at the emergency session called for the 
cessation of practices whereby some 
governments in the area seek to over- 
throw and subvert the independence of 
their neighbors, to interfere with their 
internal regimes and to dictate their 
international policies. It also required all 
states to respect the integrity and in- 
dependence of all other states, be they 
Arab or non-Arab, in the Middle East. 
If the will of the General Assembly had 
been genuinely carried out, there would 
not have been any blockades, any violent 
radio and press incitement in the Middle 
East, since August 21. The economic 
boycott practised for the past ten years 
by the Arab states against Israel would 
have terminated. Nor would there be 
anti-Charter incitement against Israel by 
the Arab representatives from the very 
rostrum from which only six weeks ago 
they exhorted all member states to full 
Charter observance. And Israel could 
afford to relax the concern for her 
security imposed by these menacing 
policies and actions. 


Good Neighbor Policy 


The Secretary-General refers to the 
need for a “good neighbor policy” among 
the states of the Middle East. The good 
neighbor policy embodies cooperation 
and peace among all states in an area, 
whether they are akin or divergent in 
their language and culture, regardless of 
any difference in outlook or historic 
origin. This means that principles of 
peace and harmony should prevail not 
only among the Arab states but equally 
between each of them and each of the 
non-Arab states in the region. I should 
like to remind the Assembly again that 
the non-Arab population of the countries 
of the Middle East is substantially larger 
in number than the Arab population. 

The year now drawing to a close, the 
tenth anniversary of Israel, has been a 
memorable one for the people of Israel. 
They look back with pride on the crowd- 
ed events of the past ten years, the 
absorption of this mass immigration, the 
establishment of a democratic society, 
the development of the country’s neglect- 
ed resources, the advancement made in 
the fields of education, learning and 
science, and not least the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with sixty-three 
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other nations of the world. Moreover, 
the revived language of the Bible has 
replaced the many tongues formerly 
spoken by our people and has become 
a potent bond of union. The people and 
Government of israel, however, are well 
aware that whatever the accomplish- 
ments, formidable tasks still lie ahead 
which will tax all our resources and 
energies. Israel has honorably striven 
toward a nationalism which is fruitful 
instead of sterile, creative instead of 
destructive. 

The question of economic aid to less 
developed areas is a matter of deep 
interest to this Organization. The Sec- 
retary of State of the United States has 
outlined some major steps that his coun- 
try would be prepared to support in the 
coming year. One point speaks of regional 
development in addition to the mainten- 
ance of existing bilateral programs. Any 
truly regional development scheme must 
have as its basis the principle that no 
country in the region can be excluded at 
the behest of another country in the area. 

We most earnestly hope that expendi- 
tures for armaments can be reduced and 
these resources used for development 
projects in new countries. But in addition 
it must be emphasized that these new 
countries need this aid now, immediately, 
and that they should not be compelled 
to postpone their progress because the 
big powers cannot reach an agreement 
on disarmament as quickly as we would 
all wish. 

In the universal striving toward higher 
levels of living, Israel has been a recipient 
of economic and technical aid from 
larger and richer countries. Within the 
limits of our own modest means we in 
our turn have extended technical assist- 
ance to other states, both on a bilateral 
basis and through United Nations organs. 
Living in a very small country and one 
that is poor in natural resources, we have 
had to place the greatest emphasis on 
education and training, on scientific and 
technical skill and organization. Indeed, 
our own experience well illustrates the 
fact that there is no clear dividing line 
between developed countries on one hand 
and underdeveloped countries on the 
other. 

The selfsame achievements of science 
that have brought power and light and 
unlimited possibilities of development to 
the farthest corners of the earth and 
which are now leading man to master 
the mysteries of outer space have linked 
us all in ever more intimate association 
but at the same time have cast upon us 
the shadow of potential destruction. 

The unresolved issue of disarmament 
is no academic one. We are encouraged 
in some measure by the decision of the 
nuclear powers to consider a system for 
controlling an agreed suspension of nu- 
clear tests. The report published in Au- 
gust by the United Nations committee 
of scientists underlines the urgency of 
securing an agreement which would pre- 
vent radiation and fallout from reaching 
a dangerous level even in time of peace. 
The question of tests is, however, but 
one element of the disarmament issue. 
Despite past disappointments, we hope 
that during this session we shall see 
further progress toward agreement on 
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the limitation of nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons. 

A significant development of inter- 
national law was the successful confer- 
ence this year at Geneva on the Law of 
the Sea. The fact that one weighty issue 
was left unsettled at the conference 
should not obscure the great measure of 
agreement on other issues of no less im- 
portance which that conference recorded. 

Ten years ago the Assembly passed 
one important milestone when it adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide. Affirmations such as these 
afford encouragement to all who see in 
the United Nations a positive instrument 
for international cooperation in a com- 
mon humanitarian endeavor. 

We, the members of the United Na- 
tions, are all committed in our inter- 
national relations to live in accordance 
with our Charter. If Charter violation is 
tolerated and condoned, if compromises 
with principle and conscience, for what- 
ever reasons of expediency, are permitted 
in the case of some states at the expense 
of another, the Charter is weakened not 
only for the victim—it is undermined for 
all. In our age war like peace is indeed 
indivisible and the United Nations dare 
not be an accomplice in condoning the 
violation of its own constitution. 

Is this solution—the complete and 
faithful implementation of the Charter 
—too simple? For years we have been 
in search of more complicated solutions 
and failed. Is it not possible that the 
time has come to turn to the simple one? 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC— 
MAHMOUD FAwzZI 


I feel it to be my first duty, as the rep- 
resentative of one of the ten sponsors 
of the resolution which the Assembly 
adopted unanimously on August 21, to 
recall the highly commendable spirit of 
conciliation and sense of responsibility 
which marked the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions and consultations and which led to 
the rewarding and encouraging result. 

The Assembly has before it for its in- 
formation and consideration the report 
which the Secretary-General presented to 
it on September 30, 1958, in pursuance 
of that resolution. 


It is both timely and abundant in use- 
ful information and material although, 
mostly through no fault of the Secretary- 
General, it falls short of clarity and def- 
initeness in relation to matters of basic 
importance, in particular the time of 
the completion of the withdrawal of 
foreign armed forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

Since July 15 last and until this late 
hour, the peoples of the United Nations 
and the world have been deeply con- 
cerned over the stationing of armed 
forces from the United Kingdom and the 
United States in Jordan and Lebanon. 
We have constantly believed with vir- 
tually the whole world that, besides being 
an extremely disturbing event, that action 


has been as unjustified and unwarranted 
as it has been unwise, and that those 
forces should be promptly withdrawn. 
There are indications that this withdrawal 
will -be effected soon. We trust that it 
will happen without demur and that the 
sad story of which it is a counterpart will 
not be repeated. 

While we all talk about peace and try 
to do whatever we can in its behalf, tests 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
continue in spite of strong and repeated 
appeals by the peoples of the world and 
by their governments for the cessation 
of those tests. The United Arab Repub- 
lic, which, as Egypt and Syria, partici- 
pated in the Bandung Conference in 
1955, and which this year took part in 
the Accra Conference, wishes, equally as 
a member of the United Nations and of 
the world community of nations at large, 
to reaffirm the stand it has always taken 
—for the immediate cessation, and 
against the continuance, of those tests. 
The United Arab Republic finds it, fur- 
thermore, natural to welcome ‘the prog- 
ress which has been made at the Geneva 
talks relating to the detection of nuclear 
and thermonuclear explosions. 

Ours is distinctly an age of active 
longings, of positive hope of visions be- 
coming facts and of the realization of 
dreams. Yet, before dreams become re- 
alities, one has to wake up, and waking 
up, one is apt to find that the road is 
still rugged, though not impassable. 
While the area of freedom is spreading 
and deepening in some parts, it recedes 
and shrinks in others; and the struggle 
for human dignity and welfare will have 
to continue against such plagues as for- 
eign domination, race discrimination and 
appallingly low physical and moral stand- 
ards of living. 

There have been on the road some 
luminous signposts, such as Geneva, 
League of Nations, 1919; Cairo, Arab 
League, 1945; San Francisco, United 
Nations, 1945; Bandung, Asia and Africa 
meeting, 1955; and Accra, meeting of the 
independent states of Africa, 1958. 

It is heartening to see that most of 
Asia has regained its freedom, but it is 
distressing to note, on the other hand, 
that most of the peoples of that vast con- 
tinent remain poor, uneducated and in an 
unsatisfactory state of health. Whether 
in Asia or in Africa, the Arabs, whose 
power had temporarily waned, particular- 
ly during the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, have had the 
degrading and humiliating misfortune— 
some of them still have this misfortune 
—of falling under the yoke. 


Arab Nationalism 


Most of the Arabs have, by now, re- 
gained their freedom and rehabilitated 
themselves, and the world is watching 
what many call the resurgence of Arab 
nationalism. Arab nationalism—or na- 
tionhood—is there, genuine and real. 
Denying it its right to be, to grow and 
to express itself freely in peaceful ways 
is one of the many peace-shattering de- 
nials of which the powers are guilty. 

How otherwise can we explain the 
policy and the actions of some govern- 
ments and groups in relation to such 
problems as those of Algeria, Palestine, 





the southern parts of the Arabian penin- 
sula, Oman and Cyprus? 

The answer to the by now unnecessary 
question whether the people of Algeria 
want to be independent has been given 
already, by the sons and daughters of 
Algeria, who have decided, with their 
sacrifices and their blood, to live or die 
in dignity and to be free. This is the real 
referendum which all the fair-minded 
and the peace-loving people can honestly 
recognize; this and not the spurious one 
manufactured in France. 

The formation of a provisional Govern- 
ment of Algeria was announced on Sep- 
tember 19, 1958. A few days later that 
Government made a statement of policy 
in which it declared that the Algerians 
will not lay down arms until their right 
to national sovereignty is recognized; that 
the Algerian people are not the enemies 
of the French people, but are the ene- 
mies of French imperialism; and that the 
Government of Algeria is ready to enter 
into negotiations with France at any 
time. 

The road to a sane and peaceful fu- 
ture in relation to Algeria is therefore 
clear, and we should all rejoice in realiz- 
ing that today is indeed a new day and 
that the hands of the clock shall not be 
set back. 

Regarding the question of Palestine, the 
rights, equities and injustices remain 
unchanged. So does the policy of my 
Government. 

In the southern parts of the Arabian 
peninsula and in Oman, there can be no 
peace and stability as long as foreign 
armed forces fight the people and deny 
them their inalienable rights. 

As to Cyprus, the right of the valiant 
and martyred people of that island to 
self-determination must be recognized. 

During the last few years the Arabs 
have had a relatively big share of prob- 
lems and of cares. The Balfour Declara- 
tion, 1917; Palestine, 1947; Algeria, 1954; 
and Suez, 1956, are only a few of the 
many crises which have beset them. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, within 
the brief space of thirteen years since 
the inception of the United Nations and 
in addition to the discussions on Arab 
questions at the regular sessions and 
meetings of this Organization, the United 
Nations General Assembly has held three 
special sessions to discuss problems and 
crises in relation to the Arabs and their 
lands, and only one special session to 
deal with a non-Arab question. 

While history is taking its course, and 
wherever this course will ultimately lead, 
the world has recently seen unfolding, 
pending other developments and later 
growth, the birth certificate of what 
might be called the United Arab Nations. 
The Arabs live in an area which, like 
several other areas of the world, is po- 
tentially rich to the extreme. It is poten- 
tially very rich in agriculture, in min- 
erals, in oil, in trade and in industry. 
Nevertheless, it is common knowledge 
that the gap between this potential wealth 
and the prevailing low standard of pro- 
duction and of living is painfully large. 
The Arab states are organizing and re- 
doubling their efforts aiming at filling 
this gap, and they wish to trust that they 
will not be distracted by such interrup- 


tions, interventions and aggressions as 
those which have been absorbing much 
of their energy and sapping much of their 
strength in recent years. 

The Government and people of the 
United Arab Republic are fully aware of 
the great and worthy task of economic 
and social progress and they have made 
and will continue to make determined 
efforts in this direction. My Government 
is at the same time consulting and con- 
certing action with the other Arab Gov- 
ernments for the activating of the resolu- 
tion which was adopted on June 3 of last 
year by the economic council of the 
Arab League on the establishment of an 
Arab Investment Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. 

In adopting that resolution, the mem- 
bers of the Arab League had principally 
in mind such relevant provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations as those 
of Article 55. 

One of the basic freedoms of the 
Charter and of our times is the freedom 
of peaceful self-expression on which I 
ask leave to make some brief comment. 

It has been claimed that some Arab 
broadcasts do not conform to certain 
standards because they tell the truth 
which people today understand readily 
with their minds and feel deeply in their 
hearts, and because they tell this truth 
in the plain sun-baked language of 1958. 

It might be that some broadcasts, in- 
cluding some of ours, require pruning 
here and there. As far as we are con- 
cerned in the United Arab Republic, we 
are attending to this part of our business. 

Not unrelated to the freedom of 
peaceful self-expression, there is still an- 
other freedom regarding which my Gov- 
ernment welcomes the fact that, though 
in varying degrees, the big powers are 
showing more understanding of our neu- 
trality, of our freedom to be neutral. 
They show less irritation than they did 
before, and less surprise, when we recall 
that ours is the stand of the Charter of 
the “United” Nations, not the “divided” 
nations. 


YEMEN— 


KAMIL ABDUL RAHIM 


W: are meeting in a cloudy and highly 

charged atmosphere. The cold war 
has intensified, threatening to bring the 
world to the brink of war. Foreign troops 
are still stationed in two Arab countries; 
Algeria is still bleeding courageously for 
its independence; the southern Arabian 
peninsula is under persistent colonial ag- 
gression. Efforts to reach agreement on 
disarmament are frustrated and the Dis- 
armament Commission is still paralyzed. 
Through this cloudy and charged atmos- 
phere we none the less detect certain rays 
of hope. Among these are the Warsaw 
talks, which we hope will be crowned 
with success, so that the current tension 
in the Far East may subside. 

Another ray of hope is the agreement 
reached in the scientific conference on 
detection of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests. A third ray of hope is the agree- 
ment between the United States, the 


United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
to hold a conference next month to dis- 
cuss means of preventing surprise at- 
tacks. It is hoped that this, too, will mark 
a milestone on the road to disarmament 
and world peace. One bright ray of hope 
comes from the Arab world. During this 
past year the consolidation of Arab 
countries and the unity movements among 
them became a concrete reality. Egypt 
and Syria merged in the United Arab 
Republic. Yemen federated with the 
United Arab Republic in a United Arab 
State. And just a few days ago, Morocco 
and Tunisia became members of the 
League of Arab States. These unity move- 
ments are a potent factor for world 
peace. This surge toward Arab unity 
stems not from governments, but from 
the hearts of the people. Arab national- 
ism is a strong, torrential current which, 
instead of being opposed, should be 
reckoned with and channelled into the 
best direction and use. 

This leads me to the question of spe- 
cific regional organizations and their rela- 
tionship to the United Nations. Chapter 
VIIL of the Charter recommends the 
development of pacific settlements 
through regional agencies, and their 
utilization for enforcement action. These 
provisions of the Charter should be fully 
activated, and regional organizations such 
as the Organization of American States, 
the League of Arab States and others 
should be formally recognized and en- 
couraged to fulfil the role assigned to 
them in the Charter. The last special 
session of the General Assembly blazed 
a trail in this direction when it acted 
unanimously on a resolution which noted 
one of the main provisions of the Arab 
League Charter. This significant step 
should be followed by stronger and more 
comprehensive ties and relationships with 
the world organization. 

Of all the problems besetting the peace 
of the Arab homeland, first and foremost 
is the Palestine question. For over ten 
years Israel has been refusing to imple- 
ment the numerous Assembly resolutions 
on Palestine. Every time any phase of 
the Palestine problem is considered, this 
Assembly keeps recalling and reaffirming 
its previous resolutions. Yet Israel, which 
owes its very existence to this Organiza- 
tion, keeps ignoring and defying those 
self-same resolutions. At the same time 
certain big powers, by their studied in- 
action in relation to this problem, coupled 
with their generous military and economic 
assistance to Israel, have contributed to 
a further deterioration of the situation in 
the Middle East. On one pretext or an- 
other, we have witnessed the landing of 
troops in two Arab states and even mili- 
tary aggression against another. Never- 
theless, those powers who participated in 
these operations take no effective action 
on the vital problem of Palestine, which 
is the real cause of tension in the Arab 
East. One wonders why the resolutions 
adopted on questions involving the Far 
East seem so sacred to these powers, 
while those adopted on Palestine in the 
Middle East do not. One million Arabs 
are displaced from Palestine, innocent 
victims of unprecedented aggression. 
Through no fault of their own, they find 
themselves paying for the sins of others. 
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These people insist on repatriation to the 
land of their birth, to the family home- 
steads which they have cherished for 
many generations. This is a right based 
on justice, and until justice is restored in 
the Holy Land, there can be no peace 
there. The Israel representative spoke of 
a “good neighborly policy.” She should 
be the last to speak of peaceful relation- 
ships. Israel's aggressive record is well 
known and has been indicted several 
times by this Organization. 

An equally notorious denial of human 
justice is found in Algeria, where Arabs 
have been shedding their blood for four 
long years to achieve their liberation 
from an oppressive foreign yoke. Algeria 
has already sacrified about ten per cent 
of its population in this struggle. Three 
Assembly resolutions have expressed con- 
cern about the events in Algeria and 
called for a peaceful settlement. But the 
occupying power persists in its intransi- 
gent claim that Algeria is a part of 
France. Algeria is not and never will be 
part of France. Racial origin, history, 
language, religion and its way of life are 
eloquent proofs of this fact. Lately a so- 
called referendum took place in Algeria 
and reports claim that polling was heavier 
in Algeria than in France itself. Algeria 
is at war, and 800,000 French military 
and police units patrol the land. The ref- 
erendum was held under conditions of 
duress and coercion. It is significant that 
within France itself, where the elections 
were not “supervised” by the French 


army, 400,000 Algerians abstained from 
voting. 

One of the most disquieting features of 
the Algerian situation is that hostilities 


are no longer localized but are extending 
to neighboring countries. The tragedy of 
the Tunisian border town of Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef is painfully alive in our minds. 
The representative of Libya has called 
our attention to the latest French ag- 
gression on Libyan territory bordering 
Algeria, an action which caused death 
and severe damage to property. Such 
acts are inexcusable. But so long as our 
Organization shirks its responsibilties on 
this burning question and so long as this 
problem is not solved according to the 
principles of justice and self-determina- 
tion, all the North African countries lie 
under the menacing shadow of increas- 
ingly dangerous hostilities. 

In Jordan and Lebanon, the presence 
of foreign troops represents a source of 
great danger to the entire area and a 
major factor of unrest. The cardinal 
point of the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the special session of the 
Assembly was the withdrawal of foreign 
troops, and the Secretary-General paid a 
special visit to the area to facilitate this 
objective. We are sure that his consulta- 
tions will prove most valuable, and his 
unstinted efforts for world peace deserve 
our gratitude. On the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Jordan and Lebanon, 
the report of the Secretary-General con- 
tains no binding commitment from the 
two powers which originally dispatched 
these troops. In. two annexes from the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
we find only a qualified promise of with- 
drawal expressed in the following words: 

provided the international security 
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situation with respect to Lebanon con- 
tinues to improve” and “provided satis- 
factory progress is being made in Jor- 
dan.” This terminology means that with- 
drawal is still conditional and tentative. 
We do not yet see a final date for the 
removal of those troops whose presence 
is a great source of danger to peace and 
security in our area. 


Colonial Domination 


I would like to call attention to the 
explosive situation in the southern part 
of the Arabian peninsula, a situation of 
immediate and pressing concern to my 
delegation. This section of the Arabian 
peninsula has long been subjected to co- 
lonial domination in the guise of “pro- 
tectorate” status. In recent years, this 
foreign domination has taken a new and 
dangerously expansive turn. Yemen has 
repeatedly been the victim of incessant 
attacks mounted by the colonial power 
which is desperately seeking to maintain 
its outmoded influence in the peninsula. 
Some of these attacks, in direct violation 
of Yemen’s territorial integrity, proceeded 
for fifty miles inside Yemen, causing ir- 
reparable losses in human life and prop- 
erty. We have tried repeatedly to reach 
an amicable solution to this dispute—but 
to no avail. Last November the Crown 
Prince of Yemen flew to London in a 
vain effort to negotiate a peaceful agree- 
ment which would end _ unnecessary 
bloodshed. We have reached the un- 
avoidable conclusion that the attacks 
upon Yemeni territory constitute part of 
a well-premeditated scheme of colonial 
domination for the entire southern Ara- 
bian peninsula. In the southern-occupied 
Yemeni provinces, my Government has 
noted with grave concern the increased 
concentration of colonial troops, which 
we can only regard as direct aggression 
against Yemen and a threat to the peace 
of our area. Repressive measures have 
been taken against our Arab brethren in 
other parts of the peninsula which are 
still under foreign domination. But when- 
ever and wherever they have attempted 
to express their desire for these basic hu- 
man rights, they have been opposed by 
naked military force. Thus, in the Yem- 
eni province of Lahej people and their 
leaders vigorously rejected a colonially- 
inspired plan to create a “federation” 
among local tribes. As a result, the Sul- 
tan of Lahej, wno had previously flown 
to London to protest against this pro- 
posal, was not permitted to return to his 
homeland. Lahej itself was invaded by 
colonial forces; some of its citizens, in- 
cluding the Minister of Education, were 
arrested without trial; others, such as the 
President of the Legislative Council, fled 
to Yemen for safety. 

In other parts of the southeastern sec- 
tion of the Arabian peninsula, there has 
also been a sharp increase in colonial 
aggression. The merciless military action 
against the people of Oman, already 
brought before the Security Council, is 
still continuing. The oasis of Buraimi, 
seized by British forces in 1955, is an 
integral part of Saudi Arabia. Although 
Saudi Arabia agreed to submit its dispute 
with the United Kingdom to peaceful ar- 
bitration, no solution has been reached 
yet. When we seek for reasons for this 


increase of repressive colonial tactics, the 
obvious answer is the discovery of oil in 
the interior of the Arabian peninsula. If 
oil has been a great blessing to inde- 
pendent sections of our homeland, here 
it is proving a calamity to the Arab peo- 
ple. Its discovery has resulted in harsh 
military maneuvers in Oman and Burai- 
mi, depriving the local people—and, in- 
deed, all the people of the so-called “pro- 
tectorates” and “sheikhdoms”—of their 
God-given rights to liberty and indepen- 
dence and subjecting them to merciless 
exploitation. Brute force can never sepa- 
rate the southern Arabian peninsula from 
the rest of the Arab homeland. If the 
present occupying power refuses to see 
the handwriting on the wall and persists 
in the use of force, denying the people 
their God-given right of freedom, I sol- 
emnly warn of the danger of a new 
Algeria in the southern Arabian penin- 
sula. 


INDIA— 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


HE statement made by our Prime 

Minister a few hours ago in New 
Delhi, at a meeting of delegates of the 
International Monetary Fund and _ the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, appears to us to be 
relevant here, especially in regard to the 
incidents of the last two or three years 
and as an expression of the sentiments 
of the people of Asia. 

Our Prime Minister asked delegates to 
bear in mind the fact that millions in 
Asia and other underdeveloped countries 
“are no longer going to keep quiet, and 
they want the better things of life.” He 
said that there is now a vast difference 
in living standards, and all that goes 
with it, between the highly industrialized 
countries and communities and the non- 
industrialized ones. He went on to say, 
“what is even more significant is that the 
gap is ever increasing for all Asia 
and for Africa in part, it is a struggle 
for survival, not for show. It is a life- 
and-death struggle for the nation as a 
whole, not for some groups and in- 
dividuals here and there, but for 400 
million people who live here.” 

We represent in many ways the con- 
flicts of ideas and ideologies that take 
place here. To us, it is not the conflict 
of ideologies that seems real; it is the 
conflict between those who have and 
those who have not. It is these economic 
divisions that tend to drive the world 
into conflict, even though the day of 
classic imperialism is proclaimed to have 
passed. 

This year, as two years ago, the Uni- 
ted Nations once again met the challenge 
of what we would call the aftermath of 
imperial power. The first of these occa- 
sions was two years ago when we were 
faced with the situation in the Middle 
East resulting from the entry of troops 
into Egypt. We are happy that the situa- 
tion has been resolved, and if we refer 
to this today it is to point out that a 
great deal of this kind of thing seems to 
appear as the result of miscalculation 
and misinterpretation. 





All of us will remember that two years 
ago it seemed to be assumed as a truism 
that the Suez Canal could not function 
under this, that or the other condition. 
Now what are the facts? 

First of all, the relations between the 
former Suez Canal Company and the 
present Corporation created by the 
Government of Egypt but independent 
seem to have been resolved in a way 
which was at that time a bone of con- 
tention. No question of expropriations 
seems to have arisen, and there appears 
to be a happy settlement. 

Equally, it was believed that the canal 
could not function with the comparatively 
achievements of the 


low engineering 
Egyptian people. It is, therefore, interest 
ing to look at reports of the Suez Canal 
Instead of a decrease in traffic we find 
that—although fewer warships go north 


or south today—there was a considerable 
increase of traffic last June as compared 
with the previous June. What is more, 
the Nasser project for improving the 
canal will, we are told, make it navigable 
for 200 ships a day 

Had it been possible for all concerned 
to appreciate this situation, the tragic 
developments of two years ago could 
have been avoided. We must draw some 
jumping to 
newspaper 
reports, or 


lessons from this without 
through some 
ambassadorial 


conclusions 
reports, OF 
some misreading regarding a revolution- 
ary movement such as the one that took 
place in Iraq recently 

The position of my Government on 
the recent entry of United Kingdom and 
United States troops into other areas of 
the Middle East has been communicated 
Assembly and has been 
expressed by the Prime Minister in 
Parliament as part of government policy 
We do not accept the use of foreign 
troops in any territory. 


to the General 


We are convinced that there can be 
no settlement and no return to normality 
until foreign troops have been removed 
lhe countries there should live their own 
free, independent lives without interfer 
ence from outside 

The United Nations should not send 
any kind of police or armed force to 
Lebanon or Jordan, as suggested. If it is 
suggested that the United Nations Obser- 
vation Group should continue to function 
for some time, or should be increased in 
numbers, we would be prepared to con- 
sider such a proposal favorably; but any 
such proposal must be a peace measure. 
And it can have a chance of success only 
if accepted by all countries. 

Neither in the Egyptian crisis nor in 
the recent Lebanese situation have the 
policies followed—either of a system of 
defensive pacts or intrusion in other 
ways, or of reliance on the division 
among the Arab countries—been of great 
use 

The solution was found through Arab 
unity. We welcome this expression of 
unity and take the view that the United 
Nations should have been able to rely 
on the presence of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon and on 
the fact that what happened was an 
internal affair which perhaps could have 
been settled in that way. 
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At the same time, we are happy that 
no warlike action took place, no shots 
were fired and no people killed; and that 
it did not lead to a world crisis. For all 
this we are thankful, and we are thankful 
for the restraint exercised on all sides. 

But that does not alter the basic 
proposition that the time has come for 
everyone to recognize that these lands 
are no longer anybody's to exploit. They 
are the homes of the people to whom 
they belong and their wealth must be 
exploited in the interests of the popula- 
tions themselves, with such cooperation 
as may be forthcoming without sacrifice 
to their independence. 

Many delegations have spoken about 
suggestions discussed in the corridors of 
the United Nations regarding the estab- 
lishment of a permanent United Nations 
Emergency Force. That is an entirely 
impractical proposition. No country can 
put by a certain number of soldiers and 
officers and say: “You are there to go 
out when there is trouble in the world.” 
First of all, what do they do when there 
is no trouble in the world? Secondly, if 
they were so kept and did not participate 
in the general military organization of 
the country, they would no longer be 
competent to perform their task. Over 
and above that, which country would be 
denoted for this purpose? One country 
might be acceptable in one situation and 
not in another. 

Whether it is a question of a perma- 
nent standing army of the United Nations 
or the farming out of an international 
police force in other countries, my Gov- 
ernment, as things stand at present in the 
world, is irrevocably opposed to it. We 
could not consent to sending troops to 
the soil of other countries; even though 
United Nations troops, they would still 
be foreign troops. 

Some delegations may regard this as 
an excess of nationalism, but the experi- 
ence of foreign troops on our soil is too 
fresh for us to forget. 

The world must disarm; the world 
must establish world law; there must be 
some sovereign authority that must be 
obeyed; it must be possible to exercise 
sanctions. These are all conditions which 
may take years to come about. At that 
time, as in municipal communities, it 
may be possible for us to consider the 
establishment of police forces. 


Fraught with Danger 


At the same time, there is no reason 
whatsoever why the experience gathered 

whether by the peace army that went 
to Korea, or by the few officers of 
Canadian, Polish and Indian nationality 
who are now serving in Indo-China out- 
side strict United Nations organization, 
or those in the Gaza Strip, or by the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon—should not be studied and kept 
for future reference. We have no objec- 
tion to a proposal of that character; but 
anything that creates a force on which 
responsible popular opinion cannot play 
and, what is more, whose authority and 
power of sanctions is questionable, is 
not only impractical, but fraught with 
danger. 

We need only look at the provisional 
agenda of the General Assembly to see 


the unresolved problems of the world. 
We note that about seventy-two items 
always appear. They have both a positive 
and a negative aspect. It is perhaps a 
good thing that they appear, for it is 
better to talk at each other than to shoot 
at each other. However, the fact remains 
that some of these problems should have 
been out of the way a long time ago. 

Korea is an outstanding example. My 
Government does not see any reason 
why the problem of Korean unity could 
not be resolved if a degree of realism 
and a tolerant attitude were adopted. 
Instead of insisting on a United Nations 
label, there should no longer be any 
objection to the supervision of elections 
by international authority, especially in 
view of the withdrawal of Chinese per- 
sonnel from North Korea. The important 
thing is that the elections be fair and 
impartial and that they have the assent 
of all concerned. 

The same thing applies, to a certain 
extent, to Indo-China. 

In Cambodia the situation has settled 
down except for incursions into the 
territory from South Viet-Nam, whose 
people are challenging the authority of 
the Cambodian Government by infiltra- 
tion. I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of Cambodia will be able to deal 
with this problem. However, peace in 
that part of the world is threatened by 
this particular action. 

The same thing applies to Laos, which 
is a member of our Organization and 
where elections have been held, but 
where all the conditions of the Geneva 
agreement have not been carried out. 

We should like to express our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in dealing with the 
problems in the Middle East, the Secre- 
tary-General and his staff have played a 
historic part. At the same time, we must 
see that we do not get into a situation 
where the United Nations becomes a kind 
of superior authority, a kind of super- 
state. If this rather superior power should 
be at the disposal of a snap vote of a 
two-thirds majority, the position of small 
states and of minorities would be far 
from enviable. 

I want now to address myself to the 
two or three problems which my Govern- 
ment feels should have the attention of 
the Assembly. There is nothing new 
about them, but they do concern us very 
much. First, the maintenance of forces 
in other parts of the world imposes very 
considerable burdens upon countries. We 
do not subscribe to the view that sove- 
reign nations with self-respect would hire 
out their troops, even to the United 
Nations and, therefore, to a _ certain 
extent, with the contributing countries 
carrying the burden of somebody else’s 
misdeeds. 

I should like the question to be 
examined whether it is not possible for 
these great countries which incur very 
considerable expenditure for their own 
national defence and, what is more, for 
what they consider to be the defence of 
liberty in the world, and who have the 
capacity to do so, to make these con- 
tributions and to leave poor people like 
us alone. Today we have approximately 
303 officers in Indo-China. At one time 
there were 961, a rather considerable 
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number to remove from an army. The 
United Nations Emergency Force in 
Gaza has taken—there is no secrecy 
about this—a total of 1,166 personnel. 
Mr. Hammarskjold has recently annexed 
another seventy officers for Lebanon. 

I want to add that we regard this as a 
great opportunity and we do not in any 
way resent being called upon to serve in 
this way, because it is a contribution to 
the cause of peace in the world. How- 
ever, this other aspect remains. Those 
who have contributed in ont way or 
another to the creation of the trouble 
must carry more of the responsibility, 
especially since we are looking for aid 
and loans for reconstruction. 

That brings me to two other problems. 
One is the problem of colonialism, and 
there are two or three items with regard 
to colonies and non-self-governing terri- 
tories on our agenda. 

Since we are critical of colonial rule, 
we are only too happy to pay our tribute 
to the metropolitan countries, which, for 
one reason or another, and not the least 
for liberal and humanitarian reasons, 
have contributed to the liberation of 
those territories. All the same, there are 
sixty-two non-self-governing territories in 
the world, and in the case of two 
colonial countries, one submits informa- 
tion, but lacks the obligation to do so; 
the other refuses to submit information. 

We think that the obligation under 
Article 73e, whether legally binding or 
not, is morally obligatory. 


Portuguese Territories 


The Portuguese Government has in- 


formed the United Nations that their 
territories are not colonial territories, as 
they are part of Portugal and, therefore, 
that no information is required. This 
state of affairs is totally inconsistent, 
politically and morally, with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. After all, the 
information is merely examined and no 
sanctionary powers are attached to the 
Article. The information relates to non- 
political conditions and the metropolitan 
countries that have submitted information 
in the past have not found the United 
Nations making bad use of that informa- 
tion. We hope that, where this informa- 
tion has not been forthcoming in the 
past, it will be forthcoming in the future. 

We are happy, too, that great parts of 
former colonial empires are now in- 
dependent countries and that they have 
added to the number of nations repre- 
sented here. The most recent entrants 
have been Ghana and Malaya and others. 

We are also happy that the Trust 
Territory of British Togoland and the 
former colony of the Gold Coast, have 
formed the new independent country of 
Ghana which, in its first year, has estab- 
lished a fine record. 

We are happy to think that we can 
hope that the Italian Trust Territory of 
Somaliland will become a member of 
the United Nations in 1960 and that 
the same thing will happen in the case of 
French Togoland. Western Samoa is to 
have full cabinet government in 1960. 

This is the brighter part of the story 
and it is one of the triumphs of the 
United Nations. 


The picture is not nearly so good 
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when we look at some other parts, and 
I would not like to mention many of them 
because one hopes that if there is not so 
much public discussion which may be 
misinterpreted, some of these problems 
may be solved. But my delegation cannot 
but say that where conditions are in 
total violation of the Declaration of 
Human Rights and of the ethical prin- 
ciples behind the Charter of the United 
Nations, where forced labor is normal, 
where human beings can be practically 
bought or sold, then the United Nations 
ought at least to express its opinions very 
strongly. 

That brings me to the consideration of 
the position of the whole of the African 
continent. 

The world has paid too little attention 
to this most ancient part of the world, 
which has an area of 11,262,000 square 
miles, of which 6.2 million square miles 
are under colonial occupation. Of the 
193,000,000 people in Africa, 103,000,- 
000 are colonial. The great mineral 
wealth of the world is now locked up in 
these territories to which the indigenous 
populations have little access and from 
which they derive little benefit. 

The problem facing the world today 
is the future of this great African con- 
tinent, and in this we must look to the 
liberated countries of Africa and to those 
other sovereign states in Africa not 
strictly of African origin—the people who 
went to Africa three, four, five and ten 
thousand years ago. We must look to 
them in the main for the liberation of 
those territories and also to those metro- 
politan countries whose liberalism and 
humanity and allegiance to the Charter 
would be the surest and soundest weapon 
of liberation. 

We have, as part of this chapter, some 
other items on our agenda, none of which 
it is pleasant to discuss. There is, first of 
all, the problem of Cyprus. My delega- 
tion, without support from the Greeks, 
the Turks or the British, has said that 
the only solution of the Cyprus problem 
is to regard it as a colonial question— 
which it is. Cyprus is a nation. If Iceland, 
with a population of 150,000, can be a 
sovereign country and take its place here, 
then so can Cyprus with a population of 
half a million. There is a Cypriot nation 
which is entitled to its independence, 
and the only solution is national in- 
dependence, not internationalized im- 
perialism. We shall not subscribe to any 
solution which means the partition of 
Cyprus. We shall not subscribe to the 
doctrine which makes this part of the 
international scramble. But at the same 
time we shall not subscribe to any coun- 
sel which postpones the settlement or 
adds to violence in the area. 

Then there is the ever-disturbing prob- 
lem of Algeria. In the case of Algeria 
there has been a sanguinary war where 
a very large number of French troops 
has been fighting a population that is, 
according to them, part of France. We 
cannot call it a civil war because there 
is no equality between the sides; it is a 
war of colonial suppression. I cannot 
pretend to know the solution. But it 
appears to us that violence is not a solu- 
tion. A solution of the Algerian problem, 
as in all other things, must lie in not 


seeking ways of dividing those on whom 
self-government must make its impact, 
but in encouraging their unity and in 
seeking compromises on the basis of the 
recognition of the personality and in- 
dependence of Algeria, and in sucking 
away racial discrimination, whichever 
side it may come from, and recognizing, 
as in Cyprus, that nationalism is terri- 
torial, that it is a territory that makes the 
nation. 

We tell people of Indian origin who 
may be in Malaya or in East Africa, or 
in South Africa for that matter, that they 
belong to that country. They are Indians 
by origin, but they are East Africans or 
Malayans, or whatever. Similarly we may 
say of the Algerians, whether of French, 
Arab or African origin, that they are 
Algerians. We think that they qualify in 
every way for nationhood. 

This year the Economic and Social 
Council has recommended that we cele- 
brate especially the tenth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Human Rights. My 
delegation welcomes this recommenda- 
tion and will join in efforts to do so. But 
the best celebration of human rights 
would be for the Assembly—especially 
those who abstain in voting, not to speak 
of those who vote against—to take a 
more definite attitude toward the viola- 
tion of human rights anywhere. If the 
Declaration of Human Rights is to have 
any meaning, it can only be—at least to 
those of us who believe in them—to ex- 
press our belief in very tangible form. 

When this session of the Assembly 
began, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, in opening his address, re- 
ferred to the problems in the Far East 
and spoke about China. Now it fell to 
my delegation, as in previous years, to 
bring forward this question, not of the 
admission of China but of the discussion 
of the representation of China in the 
United Nations. We pointed out at that 
time that here is a continent of 639 
million people which is not represented 
at the United Nations. 

My Government submits that unless 
China takes its rightful place in the 
United Nations, it will not be possible 
to obtain stable conditions in the Far 
East; it will not be possible for the 
Security Council to function with any 
effect. 


Taiwan 


It has been argued that Taiwan is 
part of the Republic of China and that 
it is not part of the mainland; in some 
minds, the solution lies in the creation 
of “two Chinas.” Taiwan was for many 
years under Japanese occupation. Then 
came the Second World War. Japan was 
defeated, and this time its former colonial 
territories were not placed under trustee- 
ship as before. But Formosa and Man- 
churia were liberated; they were made 
part of China. 

At that time, the President of the 
United States made a statement on China 
to Dr. T. V. Soong. At that time, the 
Government of China was the Republic 
of China. There was no other Govern- 
ment. In the course of his statement, 
President Truman said: “The United 
States is prepared to assist China in the 
development of armed forces of moderate 
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size for the maintenance of internal peace 
and security”—and here is the important 
part—“and the assumption of adequate 
control over the liberated areas of China, 
including Manchuria and Formosa.” 

There was no doubt at any time that 
Taiwan was part of China. The question 
arose when the Government of China 
became unacceptable to one side or the 
other. and then the situation changed. 

The Chinese problem will not be set- 
tled by filching territories. It can be 
looked at only from the point of view 
of the unity of China and not of an al- 
leged conception of the safety of other 
countries or of any part of the world, 
because no part of the world’s safety ts 
challenged 

The problem of Taiwan and the coast- 
al islands is a problem for the Chinese 
people in the same way that the problem 
of Lebanon is one for the Lebanese 
people 

We should not only not hinder, we 
should encourage, the Chinese parties to 
talk to each other and reach a situation 
where their entire motherland would be 
liberated. So far as international prob- 
lems are concerned, the problem today 
concerns only the United States and 
China—and nobody else—because Chiang 


Kai-shek is not an international entity 
except in a legal sense. Therefore, any 
international negotiations in this matter, 
as is indeed recognized by the Warsaw 
conversations, must take place between 
China and the United States for the pur- 
poses upon which they agree. It is not 


for us to say 

Then there is the problem that China 
was declared an aggressor in the Korean 
war. It is not for me to argue the legality 
of it one way or the other, but we will 
have to recognize that there is no war 
about Korea today. Unless the contrary 
is proved, the Chinese troops in Korea 
have been withdrawn and the unity of 
Korea, given a degree of realism, is 
possible. 

The only restraint against untoward 
incidents in this area is the United States. 
It is the restraint exercised by the 
United States on Chiang Kai-shek that 
very often prevents the precipitation of 
a Crisis 

But in a situation of this character 
especially when we hear reports of dread- 
ful instruments of war going into this 
place and feelings running so high, with 
public opinion worked up—the security 
of the world demands that we terminate 
this set of events. And it is not beyond 
either the power or the imaginative qual- 
ity of a great country like the United 
States to be able to seek ways to settle 
this question. 

The internal ideology of a country is 
not the concern of the United Nations. 
If we could admit to this Organization 
only nations which are approved by other 
countries, then none of us would be here, 
for there would always be someone who 
disapproved of somebody else. The prob- 
lem of China has to be considered in 
this way. 

rhe whole world is convinced that the 
United States has no imperial ambitions 
in these areas, that there may be, as in 
the case of Lebanon, a misinterpreta 
tion of ideas and in the minds of many 


the fond feeling that there is a solution 
to this problem on a two-China basis. 

So far as Taiwan is concerned, it is a 
question of two Chinese parties, one a 
small one with an émigré party. I have 
no doubt there are large numbers of 
people in the Kuomintang itself who have 
the common sense and ambition to real- 
ize that a greater China, unified and 
strengthened, is an asset to them as much 
as to anybody else. The eight million 
people of Formosa today have no part 
in the Government of Taiwan. The eight 
million Formosan people are by and 
large only members of local bodies. They 
do not enjoy the advantages of a govern- 
ment of their own. They would come into 
the larger state with all that goes with it. 

The main problem facing this Assem- 
bly is disarmament. The United Nations 
has been considering this problem for the 
last ten years without appreciable re- 
sults. 

The passing of resolutions, even by 
large majorities, has not taken us any- 
where nearer disarmament. 

Last year the delegation of India 
moved before the General Assembly that 
as a first step, not necessarily of disarma- 
ment, but as a contribution toward dis- 
armament, nuclear explosions should be 
stopped and that the one alleged impedi- 
ment in the way to this, the lack of ca- 
pacity for discovery, must go into tech- 
nical investigation. For the last four 
years our Government has been pressing 
and repeatedly urging in the Assembly 
the cessation of these explosions. At 
last we now have a situation where the 
scientists of the world, though they have 
not categorically so stated, at least tell 
us that the effects of these explosions are 
harmful to humanity. 

There has been some progress made in 
the meetings at Geneva, and they meet 
again on October 31. My delegation has 
submitted a draft resolution on this sub- 
ject, which is before the Assembly and 
which concerns only the discontinuance 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons in use. 

We are glad to notice that after six 
months or so, on the initiative of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, as a 
result of direct talks on this matter, some 
moves seem to have taken place. I do 
not presume to have understood the 
whole of the situation. If the idea is that 
the suspension of explosions can take 
place only if other things take place, 
then the whole problem will have to 
await the conclusion of a disarmament 
agreement, and it is meaningless because, 
if there is total disarmament with the 
banning of weapons, then it is not neces- 
sary to say that there should be no 
explosions. 


Explosions Should Stop 


rherefore, pending an agreement in 
Geneva, there should be a cessation of 
these explosions, the testing of nuclear 
weapons should stop, as a preliminary 
to disarmament. 

he latest reconstitution of the Disarm- 
ament Commission was a step forward, 
as far as the General Assembly recog- 
nized that some new move had to be 
made, but that move did not go far 
enough or somehow went in the wrong 


direction. So when from tomorrow on- 
wards we consider this matter in the 
First Committee, I hope that we shall 
be able to go far along the way toward 
encouraging the Geneva Conference to 
come to an agreement quickly, for as 
time passes and more countries become 
capable of manufacturing or using these 
weapons, all the dangers of nuclear radia- 
tion and of nuclear accidents exist in the 
world. The dangers arising from non- 
disarmament are greater. 

But we will not get very near dis- 
armament unless there is a_ certain 
amount of disarming in the Assembly: 
that is to say, in our approach to prob- 
lems, for if every boat that is put out is 
to weather the storm of suspicion and 
reach the shore, it should not be weighed 
down by mistrust. 

Last year at the end of the session we 
adopted a resolution on peaceful and 
neighborly relations among states. This 
is not a resolution that called for execu- 
tive action, but certainly a_ resolution 
which ought to be furthered by imple- 
mentation. Nothing in the events of the 
last twelve months encourages us to 
think that its adoption has made much 
difference. But my delegation welcomes 
the fact that in speech after speech in 
this Assembly, as we advanced in the 
general debate, representatives have 
spoken without being hamstrung by con- 
siderations of having to vote one way or 
another. 

No one suggests that opinions strong- 
ly held by the nations having great 
responsibilities can be easily pushed 
aside. But if the United Nations is really 
to become a concert of free nations, if 
it is to contribute to the promotion of 
neighborly relations, is it not possible, 
by the impact of opinions one upon the 
other, by the adjustment of different 
views, to reach common conclusions? 
But if every question is riddled by the 
arrows that come from either side of the 
“cold war,” then we cannot make any 
progress. 

There are two matters of a more or 
less domestic character to which I should 
like to refer. One is the problem of our 
neighbors in Indonesia. 

Indonesia has had a hard time, large- 
ly because of the geography of that land 
of 3,000 islands, because of the burdens 
it has to carry in the wake of liberation 
and because its progress is very much 
held back by the continuance of colonial 
rule. The Netherlands is a well-respected 
member of the United Nations and has 
a great deal of experience of the Eastern 
world. We still hope that advantage will 
be taken of the fact that the Indonesians 
have not tried to heat up this problem 
by placing this item on the agenda, and 
we hope that in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter, and by means 
of agreements solemnly entered into, a 
solution will be found. 

These islands, like other islands in 
other parts of the world, are not worth 
conflict between nations. West Irian is 
part of Indonesia by the Act of Cession. 
We hope that there will be no occasion 
for this matter to come up before us. 

My colleague from Pakistan in his ad- 
dress ‘to this Assembly referred to the 
problem of Kashmir. Mr. President, I 
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have some familiarity with this problem. 
I also have some familiarity with the 
procedures of the United Nations. No 
one can prevent anybody from speaking 
about anything, but it is usually under- 
stood that no problem can be before 
two organs of the United Nations at the 
same time. What is called “the question 
of Jammu and Kashmir” or “India-Paki- 
stan issue” or something of that kind, is 
before the Security Council. 

The matter is before the United Na- 
tions, and if fellow-delegates are inter- 
ested in it, there is a considerable volume 
of literature on this subject. It came on 
the initiative of the Government of 
India. That in itself is sufficient evidence 
that we have nothing to hide in this 
matter. But taking the view that no issue 
of peace or of neighborliness is promoted 
by this casual discussion in the Assembly 
or using the rostrum of this Assembly for 
any purpose, I shall not enter into dis- 
cussion on the Kashmir issue. 

Recently, arising from conversations in 
New Delhi between the Prime Ministers 
of the two countries, we have tried with- 
out external interference to deal with 
problems—small ones—concerning our 
frontiers, our borders and difficulties 
created thereby; and to a small extent 
we have been successful. I believe it is 
part of the duty that rests upon one 
when forced into that position, not to be 
provoked, not to be drawn into a discus- 
sion that has no particular purpose. This 
subject is not on the agenda; it is before 
the Security Council. I cannot object to 
it being mentioned because we are free 
to speak. 


Secretary-General’s Report 


|Eprror’s NOTE: The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on steps he had taken under 
the unanimously adopted resolution of 
the emergency special session on the 
Middle East was circulated to delegations 
on the morning of September 30. At the 
plenary meeting of the Assembly that 
morning, the President assured represen- 
tatives who had already participated in 
the general debate that, should they wish 
to comment on the Secretary-General’s 
report, he would be glad to grant them 
the floor. He added that, needless to say, 
members who had yet to participate in 
the debate might properly refer to the 
Secretary-General’s report, if they so de- 
sired. Thus several speakers who followed 
in the general debate commented on the 
report. The interventions of other speak- 
ers whose delegations had participated 
in the debate before Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
report was delivered are summarized 


below.]| 


Second USSR Intervention 


Andrei A. Gromyko—The report of 
Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, prepared in connection with the 
task entrusted to him by the recent 
emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly, deals with the question of the with- 
drawal of United States and United King- 
dom forces from Lebanon and Jordan. 

Is it possible to consider that the task 
put forward in the decision of the 
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emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly, the substance of which is to achieve 
an early withdrawal of United States and 
United Kingdom troops from the Near 
East, has been resolved? We all know 
that this task has not yet been resolved. 
United States and United Kingdom forces 
still remain on the territories of Lebanon 
and Jordan. The threat to peace in the 
Near and Middle East area which arose 
with the aggression of the United States 
and the United Kingdom against Leba- 
non and Jordan is in no way removed. 

In spite of the fact that the report 
contains a large dose of artificially- 
generated optimism, it nevertheless 
testifies to the fact that there is not and 
there cannot be any room for compla- 
cency with regard to the situation in the 
Near East, since the United States and 
the United Kingdom have not yet dis- 
charged the obligations which are placed 
upon them by the above-mentioned 
Assembly resolution. 

It is said that before the completion 
of the withdrawal of troops it is neces- 
sary to obtain a radical improvement of 
relations among the Arab states and that 
allegedly without such an improvement 
of relations there exists a danger that, if 
United States and United Kingdom tanks, 
planes, guns and military personnel are 
removed from Lebanese and Jordanian 
soil and if United States and United 
Kingdom naval craft which already for 
a considerable time have been pointing 
the muzzles of their guns at Lebanon 
and Jordan depart from their shores, the 
prospects of consolidating relations 
among the Arab countries may worsen. 


But the very attempt of the imperialist 


powers to assume the role of judge in 
settling relations between these and other 
countries of the Arab East is absurd. 
Secondly, the said demand is in flagrant 
contradiction of the spirit and the letter 
of the decision taken by the special 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly which does not and could not 
contain such a prior condition for the 
withdrawal of United States and United 
Kingdom forces. 

The very presence of United States 
and United Kingdom forces in Lebanon 
and Jordan is at present one of the 
serious obstacles in the way of the unity 
of Arab countries. 

It is said that the situation in Lebanon 
is unstable and that, therefore, there is 
danger of the situation deteriorating if 
United States troops leave Lebanese 
territory. Hitherto we were told that 
United States troops could not leave 
Lebanon until the new president had 
taken office and until a new government 
had been formed. But, as is known, Gen- 
eral Chehab, the new president, has as- 
sumed office, and the new Lebanese 
Government has been formed. 

It would seem that those who, on the 
pretext that the new government was not 
formed, were delaying the withdrawal of 
their troops should now immediately 
withdraw these troops. However, this has 
not happened. Now a new argument has 
come to light, according to which the 
withdrawal of troops must be preceded 
by some sort of stabilization of the 
situation in Lebanon. 


What have the Americans or anybody 
else to do with how the Lebanese resolve 
their own domestic affairs? It is said that 
the time limit for the withdrawal of 
United -States troops from Lebanon 
should be defined in agreement with the 
Government of Lebanon and on its 
demand. But, as is known, the new 
Lebanese Government has long been 
demanding the withdrawal of United 
States troops and has repeatedly stated 
that the sooner these troops leave the 
better. It is true that it has not been 
stated officially and openly, so far as we 
know, that the Lebanese Government 
demands the withdrawal of United States 
troops by a definite date. But let us be 
frank. The Government of Lebanon is 
placed in such conditions that foreign 
troops are not only deployed on the 
territory of Lebanon but they also occupy 
the capital of that country and, therefore, 
the Government of Lebanon pursues its 
activities less than a rifle shot away from 
the positions of United States military 
units. 


Should the General Assembly take 
note of all this, or is it to remain deaf 
to the appeals of the victim of aggres- 
sion, appeals which do not, perhaps, al- 
ways penetrate the thick walls of our 
hall, only because this victim is not 
allowed to raise its voice and say its own 
word aloud? 

References are still being made to it 
being difficult for the United States to 
withdraw its troops from Lebanon be- 
cause the question of the withdrawal of 
British troops from Jordan has not been 
solved. It has been known for a long 
time that the United States and the 
United Kingdom go bail for one another 
in all this matter. Britain refers to the 
United States, the United States refers to 
Britain and thus each of these powers 
tries to hide behind the other in attempts 
to justify its actions before public 
opinion, in this case in connection with 
the delay in withdrawing the troops. 

It is still sometimes pointed out that 
if British troops leave Jordan the latter 
will be faced with the threat of being 
attacked by Israel. We believe that this 
version has sufficiently discredited itself 
as everyone understands that an attack 
by Israel against Jordan would in actual 
fact be an attack by the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Without their 
sanction and encouragement Israel cer- 
tainly cannot even move a finger. 

These governments have been assert- 
ing that one of the obstacles in the way 
of withdrawing troops is the refusal of 
Jordan and of King Hussein to content 
themselves with the measures envisaged 
in the resolution adopted by the emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly 
even though Jordan is also known to 
have been one of the cosponsors of this 
resolution. 

Having entangled itself in its own 
policy, having given itself up to the 
disposal of certain foreign quarters and 
being afraid of remaining face to face 
with its own people, Jordan has assumed 
itself to be a judge, no less, of who 
should have the last word in the solution 
of the entire question of withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the Near East. 
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It is further said that Jordan does not 
like the radio broadcasts of certain Arab 
states and on these grounds it raises 
various demands as prior conditions for 
the withdrawal of British troops from 
Jordan. But this only shows the degree 
of absurdity which has been reached by 
the claims of the Jordan Government 
and those who stand back of it. To listen 
to these demands one might think that 
the General Assembly adopted a decision 
not on the withdrawal of American and 
British troops but on certain radio broad- 
casts, which was not and could not have 
been the case 

One cannot fail to mention yet another 
aspect of the report, namely, its one- 
sided reflection of certain elements of 
the resolution adopted by the emergency 
session. Reading the report, one might 
think that the said resolution was de- 
voted not to the question of the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the Near 
East, as the major question, but rather 
to the question of relationships between 
the Arab states. But we all know that 
this is far from being the case, that the 
resolution was the outcome of the con- 
sideration of the question of the with- 
drawal of American and British troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan, and, indeed, 
the session itself was convened, I repeat, 
was convened to consider this very ques- 
tion and no other 

We in no way want to belittle the 
significance of the efforts of the Sec- 
retary-General. Moreover, we want to 
express the wish that these efforts will 
yield a positive effect in line with the 
interest of peace. But we did not deem 
it possible not to draw attention to such 
considerable flaws in the report which 
could and should have been avoided 

Can one, for instance, agree with the 
assertion contained in the report that “the 
political essence” of the resolution adopt- 
ed at the emergency special session con- 
sists not in the demand for an early with- 
drawal of American and British troops 
but in those elements which concern 
relations between the Arab states? To 
draw such a conclusion means presenting 
it all upside down 

The position of the United States and 
the United Kingdom with regard to the 
withdrawal of troops, the content of the 
report of the Secretary-General and the 
statements of the governments of these 
powers in which the aforesaid position is 
expressed give full grounds to demand 
that the question of implementing the 
resolution of the emergency special ses- 
sion on the withdrawal of troops—that 
is, on the removal of the consequences 
of the Anglo-American aggression in the 
Near and Middle East—be included in 
the agenda of this session as a separate 
independent item 


United States Reply 


Henry Cabot Lodgee—We have made 
no aggression against Lebanon. We were 
invited in, as the whole world knows. 
Not only has there been no aggression, 
but not one shot has been fired by an 
American against the Lebanese in the 
whole time that we have been there by 
invitation of the Government of Leba- 
non. 


We do not wish to delay the implemen- 
tation of the resolution. Our forces are 
not there for reasons alien to the in- 
terests of the Near East; on the contrary. 

We are not practising obstruction. In 
fact, the United States has already pulled 
out three battalions of marines and those 
are the larger-size battalions. 

We will scrupulously live up to the 
United Nations resolution and we are 
complying fully with it. This resolution 
represents in every respect what the 
United States favored and it received the 
overwhelming support of the members 
of the General Assembly. 

Our actions have not been universally 
condemned. In fact, the Soviet Union 
withdrew its draft resolution which would 
have criticized the United States for what 
it had done in Lebanon, which is some 
reflection on how much the Soviet Union 
really believes what it itself is saying. 

We have not incited one Arab state 
against another. We have no aim to 
create provocation 

Mr. Gromyko has not offered one 
scintilla of proof in one single thing that 
he has said. The speech was straight, 
unadulterated vilification. It is mere 
billingsgate. It is an abuse with a sinister 
ulterior motive. A speech of this kind 
makes a travesty of the United Nations. 
It reveals all too clearly Mr. Gromyko’s 
contempt for the United Nations. It 
insults the intelligence of the members. 
It casts grave doubts on Mr. Gromyko’s 
intentions. 

I have already given the whole speech 
far more attention than it deserves. 


Jordan's Comment 


Abdel Monem Rifai—Since the report 
of the Secretary-General was circulated, 
a number of representatives have dealt 
with the present situation in the Middle 
East as part of their main statement in 
the general debate. Of these, two besides 
the Jordanian delegation were Arab 
representatives who are cosponsors of 
the resolution under discussion. It is note- 
worthy that with the exception of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, none 
of these representatives took a critical 
stand in regard to the report of the Sec- 
retary-General or attempted to compli- 
cate the issue. Such an attitude on the 
part of the Soviet Union delegation is no 
doubt further evidence of the obstruc- 
tionist policy of the Soviet Government 
in questions pertaining to inter-Arab re- 
lations. 

The Jordan delegation as one of the 
sponsors of the resolution does not agree 
to the Soviet interpretation of it. We 
wish to make it clear that we consider 
that the report of the Secretary-General 
represents a correct interpretation of that 
resolution. At the time of the drafting of 
the Arab resolution the Jordan delega- 
tion knew that the Soviet delegation was 
not happy about the phrase which reads 
“and thereby facilitate the early with- 
drawal.” 

But in view of the wishes of the over- 
whelming majority, the Soviet delegation 
had no choice but to withdraw its own 
draft resolution and to support ours. Now 
that they find the resolution properly and 


correctly construed, they again feel un- 
happy about it. 

In regard to the withdrawal of British 
troops from Jordan, on October 1 King 
Hussein declared before the Jordanian 
National Assembly that the withdrawal 
of British troops from Jordan will begin 
on the 20th of this month and that it will 
be completed within a period of time 
which will not exceed the time required 
for the necessary movement of personnel, 
stores and equipment. This is very clear 
language involving no ambiguity. 

The USSR deals with the views of the 
Soviet delegation on the report of the 
Secretary-General. Inasmuch as all the 
parties directly concerned appear to be 
in agreement with the contents of this 
report, the Soviet representative is left 
with hardly anything to say in this 
respect. 

The policy of fishing in troubled wa- 
ters, which he follows in the present state 
of affairs of the Arab countries, will not 
achieve the ends he is seeking. The gates 
of Jordan and of the Arab homeland 
shall remain closed in the face of sub- 
versive ideologies. 


Bulgaria’s Second Intervention 


Karlo Lukanov—Despite the resolu- 
tion of the emergency session of the 
General Assembly, United States troops 
continue to occupy Lebanon and British 
troops continue in Jordan. Surely no one 
will be satisfied by symbolic gestures of 
the withdrawal of individual units which 
are often invoked here as some sort of 
token of good intentions. Attempts have 
been made here to minimize the situa- 
tion on the ground that this is a question 
which is only of interest, let us say, to 
the King of Jordan. The United Nations 
decision is of interest to all; it is not just 
an Arab question. 

The best evidence of this is provided 
precisely by the intervention of these 
troops in the domestic affairs of Lebanon 
and by the intervention of the troops of 
their ally, the United Kingdom, in the 
domestic affairs of Jordan. When these 
troops resort to direct action on foreign 
territory, this endangers not only the di- 
rect victims of the moment but also those 
against whom such actions may be di- 
rected tomorrow. That is why tension in 
the Near and Middle East can be liqui- 
dated only in one way, that is, when 
there are no more interventionist troops 
in this region at all. 

Without seeking to minimize the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Hammarskjold’s efforts, 
we cannot fail to record our disappoint- 
ment that his first report gives no clear 
answer to this question: when will Brit- 
ish and United States armed forces be 
withdrawn to the last soldier from Leb- 
anon and Jordan? 

The report and the memoranda of the 
United States and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments annexed thereto does not make 
it clear when this business, which will be 
so useful for the peace of the world, will 
finally be completed. On the contrary, 
these documents make it clear that a 
number of conditions have been set be- 
fore foreign troops can be withdrawn 
from Lebanon and Jordan. These condi- 
tions are vague, confused and subject to 
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all kinds of interpretations and also open 
to deliberate procrastination. The leaders 
of the United States have declared that 
they would withdraw their troops when 
this would be requested by the legitimate 
Government of Lebanon. Now this argu- 
ment has also collapsed because the now 
responsible leaders of Lebanon have pub- 
licly announced that they want United 
States troops to be withdrawn rapidly 
from the territory of that country. 

The only correct demand that the 
United Nations can make is to ask for 
the withdrawal of the United States and 
United Kingdom troops from Lebanon 
and Jordan respectively within a time 
limit to be as short as possible and to be 
definitely determined. 


Czechoslovakia’s Second Intervention 

Vaclav David—The threat to the 
peace and security of the Arab states 
which has arisen as a result of American 
and British aggression against Lebanon 
and Jordan has yet to be removed. Amer- 
ican and British troops, as confirmed by 
the report of the Secretary-General sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, are still 
in Lebanon and Jordan and occupying 
these countries despite the urgent appeal 
of the United Nations. 

The fallaciousness of the excuses and 
pretexts of the interventionists has been 
exposed here by the head of the Soviet 
delegation, Foreign Minister Gromyko. 
The United States is camouflaging its 
willingness swiftly to withdraw its troops 
by asserting that withdrawal of troops 
must be the subject of negotiations with 
the Lebanese Government. 

How will such negotiations look if they 
are conducted in the shadow of Amer- 
ican tanks, naval vessels and aircraft? 
After all, Lebanon has long demanded 
and continues to demand the withdrawal 
of American interventionist troops. 
Nevertheless, the American Government 
has not heeded this request and has put 
forward more and more new conditions. 

As regards the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, despite his great efforts, he inac- 
curately interpreted the resolution of the 
emergency special session asserting that 
the political core of the resolution was 
the question of mutual relations between 
the Arab states. The main point of the 
unanimously adopted joint draft resolu- 
tion of the Arab countries was the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of troops. The 
efforts of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations should have been focus- 
sed in the first instance on the fulfilment 
of this demand. However, from his re- 
port, this is precisely the point about 
which we have learned least. 


Iraq’s Second Intervention 


Abdul Jabbar Jomard—Very recently 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions submitted to the General Assembly 
his report on the Middle East situation 
and on the withdrawal of United States 
and British forces from the territories of 
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Lebanon and Jordan. Some of the speak- 
ers who have preceded me have already 
expressed their views on this document. 
The delegation of Iraq feels duty bound 
to express certain views on a specific 
aspect dealt with in the report of the 
Secretary-General. The Iraqi Government 
attaches considerable importance to this 
question which still worries the Middle 
East and still threatens international 
peace. 

The Secretary-General undertook a 
lengthy trip to our part of the world. 
We are convinced that his direct contacts 
with this serious problem which concerns 
us have permitted him to appreciate the 
danger inherent in the presence of for- 
eign troops in Lebanon and Jordan. He 
obviously was not unaware that the sta- 
tioning of these troops there has caused 
an alarming tension which lies at the 
very roots of the trouble there and that 
it has also caused friction between the 
different states in that area. 

We do not intend at present to analyze 
the different aspects of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s report. We do believe, however, 
that it is indispensable here and now to 
stress that in our minds the slightest 
delay in the withdrawal of troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan is a dangerous post- 
ponement in the implementation of the 
resolution unanimously adopted on Au- 
gust 21. I think it is only appropriate to 
recall the statements made by the gov- 
ernments of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom in the course of the 
emergency special session that the troops 
these Governments had felt called upon 
to send to Lebanon and Jordan were 
there pursuant to the requests of the 
Governments of these countries. They 
justified this action by stressing their 
desire to guarantee the independence of 
these two states and to ensure their 
security. 

We have already expressed certain 
doubts regarding the reasons invoked to 
justify the sending of these foreign 
troops. During that same period, other 
military movements were noticed at 
other points of the region, and we still 
feel that underlying the movement there 
are reasons which were not so outspoken- 
ly made known to us. 

Today, things being what they are, no 
matter what pretext may be invoked 
there seems no reason whatever for this 
movement of troops. In fact, a new 
Lebanese Government has now been set 
up and the agreement between Jordan 
and the United Kingdom on the need for 
the withdrawal of these troops has been 
made public. The provisions have 
stressed the contradictions which appear 
in the stand of the United Kingdom re- 
garding its intentions to apply the agree- 
ments previously arrived at. In fact, the 
memorandum of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of October 1 to the 
Secretary-General stresses the date on 
which the withdrawal of British troops 
will begin. But the United Kingdom was 
also careful to set no time-limit to this 
withdrawal. The United Kingdom says 


that this withdrawal will be completed 
within a period not exceeding such time 
as may be required for the necessary 
arrangements for the movement of per- 
sonnel, stores and equipment. 

The absence of precision causes grave 
disquiet in our minds, because any delay 
in the withdrawal of these troops, as set 
forth in the resolution of the General 
Assembly, cannot but contribute to the 
greater complication of the political and 
economic situation of that region and to 
increasing the threat to international 
peace. The presence of these troops which 
are still in Lebanon and Jordan is the 
main if not the only cause of the tension 
that prevails in that region. 

It is extremely important for Iraq to 
maintain and develop its good-neighbor 
policy, which is to safeguard the peace 
and security of the region. The constant 
presence of foreign troops in Lebanon 
and Jordan seems to isolate these two 
from the other Arab states, thus creating 
an atmosphere of mistrust and misunder- 
standing in the Arab world. This is in- 
compatible with our policy and should 
not be allowed to continue. 

From these few remarks based on the 
fact of the fixing of the date for the be- 
ginning of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops without any limit being set for the 
end of the withdrawal operation, it ap 
pears that the United States and the 
United Kingdom have not fully satisfied 
the spirit of the resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. Also, despite 
many efforts made to inspire a certain 
confidence and optimism in international 
public opinion, the threat to peace in the 
Middle East remains and will continue to 
exist so long as the stationing of foreign 
troops in Jordan and Lebanon is pro- 
longed or as long as these troops are 
kept in one or the other of these two 
countries. I think I can safely say with 
out being guilty of exaggeration that the 
lack of a date limit for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops entirely waters down the 
unanimous resolution which might have 
felicitously solved the question of the 
Middle East. This essential lack, which 
belies the spirit and the letter of the 
General Assembly's resolution, is at the 
very root of the trouble that threatens 
the peace of the world in that region. 

The stand that the United States and 
the United Kingdom have taken violates 
the will of the Assembly. These two 
countries are doing nothing to apply or 
abide by the provisions of the resolution 
and thus are acting in direct violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

These remarks were intended to make 
known to this august body the views of 
my Government on one essential point 
contained in the report of the Secretary- 
General. We greatly hope that our under- 
standing of the spirit of the resolution of 
August 21 will prevail and that a rapid 
and definitive solution will be found to 
this problem. If this is the case, the dele 
gation of Iraq will not have to return to 
this rostrum to discuss this matter again 





The Agenda of the General Assembly’s Thirteenth Session 


At three meetings on September 22 and 23, the General Assembly adopted an 
agenda of seventy-two items for its thirteenth regular session and allocated the items 
for consideration to plenary meetings and to the seven Main Committees as follows. 
The agenda number of each item is given in brackets. 


PLENARY MEETINGS 


Opening of the session by the chair- 
man of the delegation of New Zea- 
land |1] 
Minute of silent prayer or medita- 
tion |2] 
Credentials of representatives to the 
thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly [3]: 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials 
Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee 
Election of the President [4] 
Constitution of the Main Commit- 
tees and election of officers [5] 
Election of Vice-Presidents [6] 
Notification by the Secretary-Gen 
eral under Article 12, paragraph 
of the Charter |7] 
Adoption of the agenda [8] 
Opening of the general debate [9]. 
Report of the Secretary-General on 
the work of the Organization | 10] 
Report of the Security Council [11] 
Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (chapter I, with the excep 
tion of section VI, chapters VIII and 
IX) [12] 
Election of three non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 
115] 
Election of six members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council | 16] 
Election of three members of the 
lrusteeship Council [17]. 
Appointment of the members of the 
Peace Observation Commission | 18] 
Appointment of members of the 
Disarmament Commission | 19] 
Election of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees [20]. 
The situation in Hungary [69] 
Report of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency | 14] 
Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy [66]. 


First COMMITTEE 


The Korean question: report of the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea [24] 


Question of the peaceful use of outer 

space [60]: 

(a) The banning of the use of cos- 
mic space for military purposes, 
the elimination of foreign mili- 
tary bases on the territories of 
other countries and interna- 
tional cooperation in the study 
of cosmic space; 

(b) Program for international co- 
operation in the field of outer 
space. 

Question of Algeria [63]. 

Question of disarmament [64]. 

Question of Cyprus [68]. 

Effects of atomic radiation [25]: 

(a) Report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation; 

(b) Report of the Secretary-General 
on the strengthening and widen- 
ing of scientific activities in this 
field. 

The discontinuance of atomic and 

hydrogen weapons tests [70]. 

The reduction of the military budgets 

of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, the United States of 

America, the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

and France by ten to fifteen per 

cent and the use of part of the 
savings so effected for assistance to 

the underdeveloped countries [72]. 


SPECIAL POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Question of amending the United 
Nations Charter, in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the 
number of non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the 
number of votes required for deci- 
sions of the Council [21]. 

Question of amending the United 
Nations Charter, in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the 
membership of the Economic and 
Social Council [22 

Question of amending the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, 
in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and 


Article 69 of the Statute of the 
Court, with respect to an increase in 
the number of judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice |23}. 
Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (chapter I, section VI) 
[12]. (Also referred to the Second 
Committee under item 5 of the items 
allocated to that Committee.) 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa [62]: 
(a) Report of the Government of 
India; 
(b) Report of the Government of 
Pakistan. 
Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa [67]. 
Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East [26]. 
United Nations Emergency Force 
[65]: 
(a) Progress report on the Force; 
(b) Summary study of the experi- 
ence derived from the establish- 
ment and operation of the 
Force. 
Measures aimed at the implementa- 
tion and promotion of peaceful and 
neighborly relations among states 
[61]. 


SECOND COMMITTEE 


Economic development of under- 

developed countries [28]: 

(a) Establishment of the Special 
Fund: reports of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Special 
Fund and of the Economic 
and Social Council; 
International tax problems: re- 
port of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

Programs of technical assistance 

[29]: 

(a) Report of the Economic and 
Social Council; 

(b) Confirmation of the allocation 
of funds under the expanded 
program of technical assistance; 

(c) Establishment of an_ interna- 
tional administrative service. 
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United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 

tion Agency [27]: 

(a) Report of the Agent-General of 
the Agency; 

(b) Progress report of the admin- 
istrator for residual affairs of 
the Agency. 

Question of assistance to Libya 

[30]. 

Report of the Economic and Social 

Council (chapter I, section VI, 

chapters II, III, IV, and V) |12|]. 


THIRD COMMITTEE 


Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (chapters VI and VII) | 12]. 
Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights [32]. 

Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees |31]. 
Recommendations concerning inter- 
national respect for the right of peo- 
ples and nations to self-determina- 
tion [33]. 

Advisory services in the field of hu- 
man rights: report of the Economic 
and Social Council [34]. 

Freedom of information: report of 
the Secretary-General on consulta- 
tions concerning the draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information 
[35]. 

The organization of an international 
public health and medical research 
year [71]. 


FOURTH COMMITTEE 


Question of South West Africa [39]: 

(a) Report of the Good Offices 
Committee on South West 
Africa; 

(b) Report of the Committee on 

South West Africa; 
Study of legal action to en- 
sure the fulfilment of the ob- 
ligations assumed by the man- 
datory power under the man- 
date for South West Africa: re- 
sumed consideration of the spe- 
cial report of the Committee 
on South West Africa; 

(d) Election of three members of 
the Committee on South West 
Africa. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council 

[13]. 

The future of Togoland under 

French administration: report of the 

United Nations Commissioner for 

the Supervision of the Elections and 

report of the Trusteeship Council 

thereon [40]. 

Information from Non-Self-Govern- 

ing Territories transmitted under 

Article 73 e of the Charter: re- 

ports of the Secretary-General and 

of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

[36]: 

(a) Information on social condi- 
tions; 

(b) Information on other condi- 
tions; 
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General questions relating to 
the transmission and examina- 
tion of information; 
Methods of reproducing sum- 
maries of information concern- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: report of the Secre- 
tary-General; 
Report of the Secretary-General 
on developments connected with 
the association of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with the 
European Economic Communi- 
ty; 
Offers of study and training 
facilities under resolution 845 
(IX) of 22 November 1954: 
report of the Secretary-General. 
Question of the renewal of the 
Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories: re- 
port of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories |37]}. 
Election, if required, to fill vacancies 
in the membership of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories [38]. 
Question of the frontier between the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration and Ethiopia: 
reports of the Governments of Ethi- 
opia and of Italy [41]. 


FIFTH COMMITTEE 


Financial reports and accounts, and 
reports of the Board of Auditors 
[42]: 

(a) United Nations (for the finan- 
cial year ended 31 December 
1957); 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund 
(for the financial year ended 31 
December 1957); 

United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (for 
the financial period ended 31 
December 1957); 

United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (for the finan- 
cial year ended 30 June 1958); 

(e) United Nations Refugee Fund 
(for the financial year ended 
31 December 1957). 

Supplementary estimates for the fi- 

nancial year 1958 [43]. 

Budget estimates for the financial 

year 1959 [44]. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in 

the membership of subsidiary bodies 

of the General Assembly [45]: 

(a) Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary 
Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: con- 
firmation of the appointment 
made by the Secretary-General; 

(e) United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal; 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension 
Committee. 


Report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
[46]. 

Scale of assessments for the ap- 

portionment of the expenses of the 

United Nations: report of the Com- 

mittee on Contributions [47]. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension 

Fund: annual report of the United 

Nations Joint Staff Pension Board 

[48]. 

Audit reports relating to expenditure 

by specialized agencies of technical 

assistance funds allocated from the 

special account [49]. 

Administrative and budgetary. co- 

ordination between the United Na- 

tions and the specialized agencies: 
report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 

Questions [50]. 

Report of the Economic and Social 

Council (chapter X) [12]. 

Control and limitation of docu- 

mentation [51]: 

(a) Report of the Committee on 
the Control and Limitation of 
Documentation; 

(b) Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Offer by the Government of Chile 

of land in Santiago to be used as 

office site for the United Nations 
and other international organiza- 
tions: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and observations thereon by the 

Advisory Committee on Administra- 

tive and Budgetary Questions [52]. 

Personnel questions [53]. 

(a) Geographical distribution of the 
staff of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations:: report of the 
Secretary-General; 

Proportion of fixed-term staff; 
Pensionable remuneration of 
the staff; 

(d) Staff regulations of the United 
Nations: report of the Secre- 
tary-General. 

United Nations International School 

and delegation office facilities: re- 

ports of the Secretary-General [54]. 

Public information activities of the 

United Nations: report of the Com- 

mittee of Experts on United Nations 

Public Information and comments 

and recommendations thereon by 

the Secretary-General [55]. 

United Nations Emergency Force: 

cost estimates for the maintenance 

of the Force [65]. 


StxTH COMMITTEE 


Report of the International Law 
Commission on the work of its tenth 
session [56]. 

Question of arbitral procedure [57]. 
Question of initiating a study of the 
juridical regime of historical waters, 
including historic bays | 58] 
Question of convening a _ second 
United Nations conference on the 
law of the sea [59]. 





Agenda Adopted (Continued from page 10) 


part was adopted by a vote of 42 for, 28 against, with 
11 abstentions. 

Finally, the Assembly voted on the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation as a whole. This was adopted 
by 44 votes to 28, with 9 abstentions. The roll-call was 
as follows: in favor: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Against: Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Byelorussian SSR, Cambodia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Ghana, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Irag, Ireland, Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Sudan, Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Arab Republic, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

Abstentions: Austria, Greece, Iceland, Israel, Laos, 
Libya, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia. 


Hungarian Question 


Considerable debate also arose in plenary session 
over the recommendation to include on the agenda the 
question of the situation in Hungary, an item originally 


proposed by Australia. The General Committee had 
recommended inclusion of this question by 15 votes to 
3, with 3 abstentions. 

The Assembly endorsed this recommendation by 61 
votes in favor, 10 against, with 10 abstentions. The ten 
countries voting against inscription of the item were: 
Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR and 
Yugoslavia. Those abstaining were: Afghanistan, Cey- 
lon, Finland, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Republic and Yemen. 

Inclusion of the Hungarian question was strongly 
opposed by Dr. Endre Sik, of Hungary, who declared 
that General Assembly debate on the matter was “quite 
senseless.” Dr. Sik maintained that no clause in the 
Charter could be invoked to justify inscription of the 
Hungarian question in the agenda, and a drawn-out 
debate would only squander valuable time which could 
much more profitably be devoted to urgent, common 
problems. Votes in favor of inscription did not help, 
but rather injured, the Hungarian people. 

[he representatives of the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
also spoke against inclusion of the Hungarian question 
on the agenda. For the USSR, Valerian A. Zorin said 
that the attempt by the United States and other Western 
powers to foist on the Assembly renewed consideration 
of the “so-called Hungarian question” was flagrantly 
provocative in nature. It was, he claimed, designed to 
fan the flames of the cold war and to divert the attention 


of the Assembly from acute international problems, and 
especially from the fact of armed aggression and inter- 
vention by the United States in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, claimed that the 
proposal to debate the so-called Hungarian question 
represented a violation of Article 2(7) of the Charter. 
Those who were trying to project the question rendered 
a disservice to the United Nations and prevented it 
from fully devoting itself to its primary purpose of 
maintaining and strengthening international peace and 
security. 


Assembly Debate Endorsed 


The representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Australia spoke in support of the Assem- 
bly’s consideration of the Hungarian question. For the 
United States, Mr. Lodge referred to recent reports 
which disclosed that the USSR and the present Hun- 
garian regime continued to act in complete defiance of 
the resolutions adopted by the Assembly in 1956. Thus, 
armed Soviet forces remained in Hungary; the present 
regime, imposed forcibly by the USSR, continued its 
repressive measures. The present regime continued 
brutal reprisals, including the practice of secret arrests, 
trials and executions so shockingly revealed in the case 
of Imre Nagy and Pal Maléter, and the Hungarian 
regime wilfully refused to recognize the competence of 
the Special Committee on Hungary created by the 
General Assembly. 

Dr. Ronald Walker, of Australia, said the Assembly 
had “unfinished business” in connection with Hungary. 
The whole world had been shocked by the execution of 
Imre Nagy and others in circumstances “that bore all 
the characteristics of judicial murder.” Dr. Walker 
believed that the Assembly would wish to take up and 
consider the report of the Special Committee in the 
light of the latest developments in Hungary. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, noted 
that there had been no sign that either the Soviet Union 
or the Hungarian authorities were prepared to comply 
with the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
at its eleventh session. 

The Assembly then voted, 61 to 10, with 10 absenten- 
tions, to place the Hungarian item on the agenda. The 
Assembly went on to allocate specific agenda questions 
to its seven committees (see page 98 for full agenda 
list). Among the issues to be taken up by the First 
(Political and Security) Committee are the questions 
of Algeria, Cyprus, disarmament, the peaceful use of 
outer space, the effects of atomic radiation and the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. 

On the recommendation of the General Committee 
the Assembly approved without objection the holding 
of a special meeting of the Assembly on December 10, 
1958, in celebration of the anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Assembly accepted the proposal of the Secretary- 
General that December 12 should be the closing date of 
the current session. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
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AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 
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AUSTRIA 
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B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
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BELGIUM 
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BRAZIL 
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CAMBODIA 
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CANADA 
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CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 
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Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
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COLOMBIA 
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Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 
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CUBA 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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Praha 1. 

DENMARK 
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ETHIOPIA 
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sinki. 

FRANCE 
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GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbad 

W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzilun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 
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INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _lLtd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 
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Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 
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JORDAN 
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